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In Pension Schemes 
we've been leading 
for 25 years! 


Our plans for Personal Pensions 
follow more than a quarter of 
a century of specialised experience. 


Please write for full details. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
Chief Administration: 188 Flect St., London, F.C. 


felephone: CHAncery 4444 


Branches throughout the United Kinedom 


Specify BRUNOPHEN /or complete eradication! 


In all cases of insect or fungus damage to timber, the specification of 
BRUNOPHEN—the penetrating, persistent and water repellant cradicator 
will effectively put an end to the trouble. Furthermore, sRUNOPHEN is 
used to preserve replacement timbers from future attack. 
Whenever you are consulted on treatment in such cases, you can 
confidently specify BRUNOPHEN. 
A specially printed detailed Specification has been prepared to simplify 
the task of Architects and Surveyors when advising on woodworm and 
dry rot eradication. 
These are available from address below, please state how many copies you require. 


PRESERVATION DEVELOPMENTS LTD 
23 SLOANE STREET- LONDON 
Suppliers of chemicals for preservation of timber 

TELEPHONE: BELGRAVIA 4114-6. TELEGRAMS: ADDOOM- LONDON 
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... worthy of the 


hands of the craftsman 


|GYPROC| products include: 


GYPROC WALLBOARD — LATH— PLANK 

GYPROC PLASTERS 

GYPSTELE ROOF AND WALL LININGS ~~ SUSPENDED CEILINGS 
PLAXSTELE SUSPENDED CEILINGS 

GYPUNIT PANELS 

GYPTONE ACOUSTIC TILES 

GYPLITE READY-MIXED LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATE PLASTERS 
GYPKLITH WOOD WOOL SLABS 

Free technical literature will be sent on request 


GYPROC PRODUCTS LIMITED . 
Head Office: Sirglewell Road, Gravesend, Kent. Gravesend 4251/4 - Glasgow: Gyproc Wharf, Shieldhall, Glasgow, 8.W.1. Govan 2141/3 
Midlands: 11 Musters Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham. Nottingham 82101 - London: Fergusen House, 15/17 Marylebone Road, N.W.1. Hunter 4931/4 
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PLAXSTELE suspenpep ceitincs 
: give up to two-hour fire resistance | 
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Today’s best aids 


(Battery Operated) 


Stenorette 
(Mains Operated) 


efficiency 


Price 612 gns. 


Including basic accessories 


GRUNDIG (er. BRITAIN) LTD. Advertising & Showrooms : 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


Trade enquiries to: Newlands Park, Sydenham, London, S.E.26. 


Full two-way 
interchangeability 
—in the office 

—and on site 


Here are two compact electronic machines 
that between them can handle all your 
correspondence, record client conferences, 
make verbatim notes on site or take down both 
sides of a telephone conversation. It is a 
complete system that will operate either inside 
the office or out of it. 


In your office you have the Stenorette 
Dictating Machine; gives you 25 minutes 
continuous dictation, automatic erase and 
back-space facilities. 


On the site you have the Memorette: a 
battery-operated portable miniature dictating 
machine that can be used anywhere. 


Both use the same 
tape cassette! 


Thus you can record on one machine and 
transcribe on the other. Site recommendations 
could be recorded on the Memorette in, say, 
Birmingham and transcribed in London the 
following day. A discussion with clients in a 
private house could be played back in its 
entirety at the office without a word being 


Including basic accessories 


LOOK INTO IT. Write to the Advertising 
Manager at the address below for the fully 
illustrated brochure ‘Time in Hand’. 


(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Ltd.) 
GS 243£ 
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CLEAR 
YOUR 
RO OF... 


AND YOU ARE IN THE CLEAR—you 
cover yourself when you cover the roof by recom- 
mending that your clients insure it against wood- 
worm through the new Gallwey Woodworm 
Insurance Scheme. 


It costs you nothing, and 
your client very little. We supply 
you with a stock of leaflets 


(insurance application 


THIS WILL TAKE THE WORRY OUT OF forms attached) which your 
: ROOF SURVEYS AND GIVE YOUR CLIENT clients simply fill in and 
: GREATER PROTECTION. return to us. Order your \ 
i This Scheme is available in the following areas: requirements divest 
; London and the Home Counties, as weil as Berks., Bucks., Herts., Hants., 
: Northants., Oxon., and Sussex. 


: 
P.O. Box 3, 16/17 Devonshire Square, 
Fieldhouse Lane, MARLOW, Bucks. London, E.C.2 
Phone: 1385/8 = Bishopsgate 6777/9 
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light - simple - inexpensive 


This Williamson-Ross unit provides 

a simple means of taking off topography 

when it is not desired to occupy the full seven 
projector bar. Multiplex is increasingly used by 
universities and training colleges for educational 
purposes. With two projectors, where bridging 

is not required, the outlay is reduced to a minimum. 
Here are the basic features : 


1 Voltage is controlled by three illumi- 
nation control boxes of improved 
design and ease of control. 

2 Table is of cast iron and exception- 
ally flat and rigid. 

3 A small compact blower is provided 
for cooling. 

The three projector assembly is 
supplied with Mark II projectors 
using aspheric condensers with great- 
ly increased illumination. 


We shall be glad to 
furnish full particulars upon request. 


WILLIAMSON-ROSS 


MULTIPLEX MAPPING EQUIPMENT 


WILLIAMSON MANUFACTURING CO., PHOTOGRAPHIC ENGINEERS 
HAWTHORN ROAD WILLESDEN GREEN LONDON N.W.10 
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A hotel room is a source of income to 
someone. It is imperative, therefore, that 
room 504 is available for constant use and 
will remain so. This can depend upon 

a number of factors. Take the sanitary 
installations, for instance. Should 
replacements become necessary the cost 
of installing new ware can be twice 

that of the ware itself, not to mention 

the loss of revenue and inconvenience. 
But that’s where Ceramic Glazed Fireclay 
comes in. When you specify Ceramic 
Glazed Fireclay Sanitary Ware, not 

only for hotels but for any other public 
building, you automatically specify 
permanence. The permanence of strength, 
solidity, sturdiness, reliability and 
dependability. It's as simple as that! 


clay 


SANITARY FIRECLAY 
TECHNICAL BUREAU 
57 GREAT GEORGE ST.LEEDS1 


A fully illustrated booklet, published in 
the interest of more and better hygiene 
and sanitation is available on request. 


i 
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> 
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4 

Y WARE OR PERMANENT SATISFACTION : 
: SPECIFY SANITARY FIRECLA F 
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The quality hardboard supplied in quantity. 


When the need is for hardboard, insist on Royal Board, the “Outstanding” 
board, identified by this mark on all sheets. 


a pe over a long period has proved to users that Royal Board is a 
well tried dependable sheet material. Available in all areas of Great 
Britain, it is supplied in a wide choice of sizes through local timber and 
builders’ merchants. 


For samples, particulars of types, sizes etc. write to:— 


ENCER LOCK AND COMPANY. 
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DIFFICULTIES CAN BE OVERCOME. It’salla question of know-how. For 
instance, many prominent Architects and Engineers confronted with a sticky structural 
problem simply call in the RCDG. The Reinforced Concrete Design Group either gives them 
the necessary data (free) or does the donkey calculations and sees the problem through 
(modest cost). Your difficulties end when you reach for the ‘phone — DIAL ABBey 7766 


REINFORCED CONCRETE DESIGN GROUP 


The Reinforced Concrete Design Group is an independent professional team 
created by Expanded Metal as part of their service to the building industry. 


THE EXPANDED METAL CO. LTD.,16 CAXTON STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1. Telephone: ABBey 7766 => 
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Sealing mastics symbols 
_ of progress 


3” Reb. P.S. 


The slab identified by this symbol is our 
3” Rebated Channel Reinforced Pre- 
screeded Wood Wool Roofing Slab. It 
has all the advantages of our 3” Reb., 
including the unique Thermacoust anti- 
condensation insulated rebate over the 
steel channel reinforcing strips. It is, 
however, pre-screeded during manufac- 
ture with a hemi hydrate gypsum plaster. 
Thermal movement is accommodated 
without trouble because the slabs can 
move independently in a way that is not 
possible where continuous screeding is 
applied after installation. Dry construc- 
tion becomes possible with the obvious 
additions of speed, immediate weather 
protection, and the elimination of con- 
struction moisture content: it opens the 
way for entirely new roofing techniques. 


Like all Thermacoust roofing slabs, 3” 


for every job 


in every section 
you require 


SEEADSHEAD RATCLIFFE 


the mastic specialists RSP, Reb. P.S. has high resistance to fire and 
good thermal insulation, rated at 0.19 
ARBOSEAL..... B.T.U. with felt applied. 
The complete sealing medium with a The sound absorption factor at 500 c/s 
polythene base, suitable for almost all is 0.85. 
building materials. Made in a variety | Please write for full particulars. 


of sections to fit anyshapeandinstrip 
form to ensurequickand easyhandling. | 
Provides a resilient seal or gasket with 
great powers of recovery under | 
ther Mai movements. Will not harden 


or dry out under adverse conditions | 

and remains inert and impervious to _ ROOFI NG SLABS 

water and ultra violet light. +20 ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SE11 
Telephone Enquiries (Southern )—Eimbridge 5773/4 /5 
Telephone Enquiries (Northern)—Doncaster 54138 Ex. 25 


When supported on inverted ‘‘T”’ or 
Thermacoust purlins no special fixing 
| arrangements are required. 


Flat-top purlins or R.S.J.’s call for Type 1 
site fixing clips. 

Slabs may also be provided with any of the 
exclusive range of Thermacoust Pre-Clips 
for fixing copper, SNAPRIB aluminium, 


ATC LI 


BELPER, TELEPHONE : | aia 
DERBY & COMPANY, LIMITED 891/2/3 A Member of The Cementation Group of Companies 
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BUILDING AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
| CONTRACTORS 


LONDON 3 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE 
LONDON S.W.1 
Telephone TRAfalgar 7833 

A Member of the Cementation Group of Companies 


CARDIFF 
LIVERPOOL 
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DEMOLITION & 


FORTHCOMING ARRANGEMENTS 


Institution Meetings for November and December, 1960 


14th November Benevolent Fund Annual General Meeting 
2.0 p.m. 


14th November Presidential Address 
5.45 p.m. by J. D. Trustram Eve (Fellow), F.1.A.8., F.A.1. 


26th November * Offshore Mineral Exploration * 
10.30 a.m. by R. H. Garnett, B.SC.(ENG.), A.R.S.M., at the 
Welbeck Hotel, Nottingham 


Sth December * Off-Street Parking ’ 
5.45 p.m. by E. H. Doubleday, o.8.r. (Fellow), 
P.P.T.P.1., M.LMUN.E. 


Ordinary General Meetings in 1961 


2nd January * Fire Precautions in Buildings ° 
by F. W. Delve, 


6th February * Share Valuations : Why and How? * 
by T. A. Hamilton Baynes, M.A., F.C.A. 


6th March * Rights of Light ° 
by Bryan Anstey, B.sc. (Fellow), 


10th April * Recent Rating Decisions * 
by David G. Widdicombe, Barrister-at-Law 


Junior Organisation 


10th November Junior Organisation Annual Dinner 
6.30 for at Drapers Hall, Throgmorton Street, 
7.0 p.m. London, E.C.2. 


22nd November ‘* Pre-Contract Practice ’ 
7.40 p.m. by Peter Johnson (Fellow) at the Tavistock 
Banqueting Rooms 


8th December * The Modern Shop * 
6.15 p.m. by G. A. Watts, 0.8.£. 
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Editorial Notes 


Sessional Programme 


Presidential Address 

Two meetings are to be held this month, the first at the 
Institution and the second in Nottingham. At the first, an 
ordinary general meeting, on the second Monday in 
November, Mr. J. D. Trustram Eve, President of the Institu- 
tion, will give his Address. At a short ceremony immediately 
prior to the meeting, the President will lay a wreath at the 
Institution memorial in honour of those members who were 
killed in the two world wars. 


Offshore Mineral Exploration 

The second meeting is a sectional meeting of mining 
surveyors and will be held on this occasion in the city of 
Nottingham. Mr. R. H. Garnett will speak on the subject 
of “ Offshore Mineral Exploration.” The meeting will be 
held at the Welbeck Hotel on Saturday, 26th November, 
1960, at 10.30 a.m. 


Off-Street Parking 

During the last two years the public, many of whom are 
motorists, have become acutely conscious of the need for 
adequate parking facilities in our cities and towns. The 
practice of all day kerb-side parking has caused serious 
traffic congestion and dangers. The parking meter marked 
the end of this long established custom. 

Off-street parking, by underground parks, ramped struc- 
tures or as part of commercial buildings or stores, is now 
being actively discussed by all concerned with city 
redevelopment. 

At the General Meeting to be held on 5th December, 1960, 
Mr. Ernest H. Doubleday, 0.8.8. (Fellow), Past President of 
the Town Planning Institute, M.1.MUN.E., will speak on this 
subject. Mr. Doubleday has studied this problem in several 
continental countries and last year made an extensive private 
tour of North America to find out how America “ a country 
on wheels ” has tackled this problem. This meeting will be 
sponsored by the Middlesex and Urban Essex Branch. 


The 1960 Conference in Retrospect 

This issue of The Chartered Surveyor almost completes the 
reports of the Bangor Conference. It contains the findings 
of the discussion groups, together with the Address by 
Mr. Henry Wells on “ The Education of the Chartered 
Surveyor.”” It also includes Mr. Part’s further comments 
on correspondence courses. 

The subject of correspondence courses proved to be a 
highly controversial one. Members will have read the 
leader in The Times and its criticism of Mr. Part’s statement 


on postal tuition. Mr. Part’s reply to these criticisms is 
published on page 220. Mr. Wells has taken the practical 
line and asks on page 218 whether Mr. Part’s Ministry would 
be prepared to provide a grant for a boy continuing full-time 
education after leaving school. Whether “ face-to-face 
instruction is inherently superior” and correspondence 
courses are survivals “from an age of more primitive 
scholastic provision ™ or not will no doubt provoke discussion 
for a long time to come. 

This issue completes the report of the agricultural section 
activities at Bangor with a report of the farm walk on 
page 227 and a summary of the discussion following Mr. 
Walmsley’s paper on page 236. The mining meetings will 
be covered in the December issue of The Chartered Surveyor. 


Company Law 

The Institution’s memorandum of evidence to the Jenkins 
Committee on Company Law (published on page 40 of the 
July, 1960, issue of The Chartered Surveyor) was distributed 
to the press at the beginning of September: it was 
comprehensively reported. 

The evidence was also supplied to the Stock Exchange, at 
their request, and it is now understood that the recom- 
mendations covering the form of valuation of the property 
assets of companies have been given practical effect, though 
they have not yet been incorporated into the Rules of the 
Stock Exchange. 

The “ Investors Chronicle,” in an article on 9th September, 
1960, thought that the Institution’s recommendations were 
judicious but did not go quite far enough, and that the most 
important omission in the information which the Institution 
suggested should be supplied to the Stock Exchange in all 
cases concerning property valuations was the cost of the 
properties in a portfolio. “ Figures of cost are definite 
items of fact which any intending investor can understand, 
and if promoters want investors to buy shares in their 
company then they should be prepared to declare the cost, 
including the amount of commissions which have been 
capitalised, of every property in the portfolio. In 1 (+) [of 
the Institution’s Questionnaire], therefore, we would wish 
the cost included and also the date when the property was 
purchased. Section 2, on the basis of valuation, is par- 
ticularly good in separating the value of those properties 
after development has been completed, and in demanding 
more stringent details. But 2 (d) (iii) is not exacting enough, 
for it should also state the cost of a development up-to-date. 
In addition, whatever the basis of valuation, it should always 
be printed in bold type in the prospectus. 
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“The section dealing with rental income is especially 
welcome in breaking down rentals between gross and net and 
in stating the estimated future net rental at a named date. 
But here again, better service could be afforded to the investor 
by providing the net yield offered by each property after 
amortisation, etc., based on the valuation and net rental. 
Section 5 is an essential and important addition to present 
prospectus information and, in itself, by disclosing the cost 
and date of purchases and sales, will keep from the market 
property companies whose portfolio is of poor quality and 
hastily collected. But it will not explain sufficiently the 
deals where A sells to B, who in quick succession sells to C 
who is the promoter. But as in most cases of this sort of 
transaction, B is paid in the form of shares by C, it is 
suggested that where a promoter has purchased property for 
a consideration other than cash, then the vendor—B—must 
also be prepared to have the price he himself paid for the 
properties disclosed in the prospectus. Far reaching as 
this may sound, it will more than anything else help the 
investor to assess the true nature and value of the new 
company’s shares.” 


L.C.C. Development Plan Inquiry 

A public inquiry began on 4th October, 1960, into more 
than 1,000 objections to proposed alterations and additions 
to the London County Council’s development plan. 

The development plan for the Administrative County of 
London was approved with some modifications by the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government in March, 1955, 
and the L.C.C.’s first review was submitted to the Minister 
in March of this year. 

The premises of the Institution fall within what is described 
as the Government and Commonwealth area. In the written 
statement approved by the Minister in 1955 the London 
County Council’s intention was to “ preserve the traditional 
character of the area and to secure, so far as development 
control permits, that development should be principally for : 

(i) Crown, Government and Commonwealth uses. 

(ii) Ecclesiastical uses. 

(iii) Clubs. 

(iv) Uses ancillary to the above. 

(v) Selected professional or commercial offices not 
ancillary to the above which are in keeping with the 
character of the area.” 

In the present review the L.C.C. propose to omit the fifth 
class of use. The Institution has submitted an objection 
to this proposal. 


Local Government in London 

Just as this issue was going to press, the report of the Royal 
Commission on Local Government in Greater London was 
published (Cmnd. 1164, H.M.S.O., 28s.). A commentary 
on its many far-reaching conclusions will be published in 
the December issue. 


Photogrammetry 

In this issue, Colonel D. I. Burnett, m.B.£., B.A. (Fellow) 
has written a paper designed to explain to the comparative 
beginner the meaning and purpose of the science of photo- 
grammetry. Perhaps the most striking thing to emerge 
from his paper is the extreme versatility of this technique. 
It can be used for interpreting the pho:ographs taken from 
artificial earth satellites, for reconstructing ancient monuments 
and buildings to an incredib'e degree of accuracy, for 
researching into road accidents and even, by replacing hand 
measurements, for reducing the number of fittings in tailoring! 

Photogrammetry is currently a highly topical subject since 
in September the Ninth International Congress of Photo- 
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gtammetry was held, for the first time in this country. 
Fifty-six countries were represented at the Congress and in 
all nearly 1,000 people attended its meetings. The technical 
exhibition staged during the Congress was probably the most 
comprehensive display of photogrammetric equipment ever 
held in Britain. A full report of the Congress, to be 
contributed by Brigadier A. H. Dowson, 0.B.£., B.A. (Fellow), 
will be included in next month’s issue. 


Public Works and Municipal Services Conference 


The current season of congresses and conferences is 
rapidly drawing to a:close. The heat of debate at Bangor 
has died down and the surveyors have retreated from the 
Welsh mountains. The season gathered momentum in 
October with an exhausting succession of party assemblies at 
seaside resorts and a confusion of nations and states in New 
York. Of perhaps more immediate and practical appeal to 
the surveyor, however, is this month’s congress to be held at 
Olympia in London under the rather awe-inspiring title of 
the Public Works and Municipal Services Congress. 

The Congress will cover the six days from 14th-19th 
November, and, as on previous occasions, the Institution is 
to sponsor one of the sessions. The subject this year will be 
“The Redevelopment of a Private Urban Estate.” Mr. 
H. E. Greening, B.sc. (Professional Associate) who will 
speak to the conference on this subject, is Agent for the 
Calthorpe Estates Company and he will pay particular 
attention in the course of his address to his own sphere of 
activity—the Calthorpe Edgbaston Estate in Birmingham. 

The session will be held on Wednesday, 16th November, at 
2.30 p.m. and the President, Mr. J. D. Trustram Eve (Fellow), 
F.L.A.S., F.A.1., will be in the chair. Tickets are available on 
request to the Secretary of the Institution, and it is hoped 
that as many members as possible will attend. 


Big Rise in House Improvement 

Four times as many house improvement grants are being 
made now compared with 1958. Up to the end of 1958, 
the number of improvement grants had stayed at about 
35,000 a year. Following the introduction of standard 
grants and the changes brought about by the House Purchase 
and Housing Act, 1959, the number of grants rose to 80,000 
in 1959, and this year the figure is expected to be 135,000. 
These figures were announced by the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government on 19th September, 1960. 


Index to Volume 92 of ‘*‘ The Chartered Surveyor ”’ 

Volume 92 of The Chartered Surveyor has now been 
comprehensively indexed on the same simplified lines used 
last year. This has made the Index considerably shorter 
than before, and, it is hoped, easier to use. 

The same method of distribution is to be used this year 
as last. All subscribing societies and libraries will have 
received their copies with this issue of The Chartered Surveyor. 
All members who applied for the index in earlier years will 
automatically receive copies this year and any member who 
would like his name added to the distribution list should 
apply to the Institution in writing, marking his letter “* Index 
to The Chartered Surveyor.” 

Members who have their journals bound need not apply 
for copies of the Index, since the binders will have a supply 
for inclusion in the bound volumes. The Printing Depart- 
ment of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Barbauld 
Street, Warrington, Lancs., ‘have undertaken the task of 
binding this year and journals for binding should reach them 
by not later than the week ending 26th November, 1960. 
(See page 275.) 
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The Education of the Chartered Surveyor 


By Mr. HENRY W. WELLS, C.B.E. (Fellow), F.A.I. 


The following paper was presented at the Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference at Bangor on \st September, 1960, 


The task allotted to me is to introduce the report of the 
Special Committee set up by the Educational Policy Com- 
mittee to review the Institution’s educational policy, over 
which I had the honour to preside as Chairman for nearly 
three years. The report has been accepted by the Council 
as a broad statement of its future policy. But the Council 
wish to know what this Conferenze has to say on the Com- 
mittee’s findings although I suggest any formal resolutions 
would be out of place. 

We have listened with the greatest interest to the wise words 
of Sir John Wolfenden and Mr. Part. The Institution and 
this Conference are most grateful to them for their help in 
putting our problem into perspective. The fact that they 
look at education from different standpoints and that they 
may seem to be encouraging us to travel different roads will 
stimulate discussion in the study groups ; nor does it detract 
in any way from the usefulness and importance of their 
comments. I suggest that their remarks illustrate the two 
main attitudes to education which authoritative persons seem 
to me to adopt with varying degrees of emphasis. The same 
difference of approach was apparent in many discussions in 
the Special Committee ; indeed, it is noticeable in almost 
every discussion on education and, as Sir John indicated, it 
arises immediately on the interpretation of the word 
“ education ” itself. Sir John and Mr. Part, as well as many 
in this room, will know that classic treatise on education 
written nearly 40 years ago by Ian Hay. It is a serious book 
called “‘ The Lighter Side of School Life.” In the book, 
young Arthur Robinson is being interviewed on the day of 
his arrival for his first job as an assistant master. The 
headmaster asks him (I quote) “‘ Have you any theories 
about teaching boys?" “* None whatever” replied Arthur 
Robinson frankly. ‘ Good! There is only one way to teach 
boys. Keep them in order. Don’t let them play the fool 
or go to sleep ; and they will be so bored that they will work 
like niggers merely to pass the time. That’s education in 
a nut-shell. Good night!” This quotation seems to me to 
set out clearly and sensibly one attitude to education. The 
opposing attituc’. is, I suppose, in its exaggerated form that 
of Plato. Again I quote : “ To develop in the body and in 
the soul all the beauty and all the perfection of which they 
are capable.” But what, I ask, is beauty and what is 
perfection? The platonic theory is the vague interpretation 
of education in which it seems to me some educationalists 
seek refuge a little too readily. This does not mean that it 
has not great truth in it nor am I suggesting that Mr. Part as 
a highly practical person is one of those who seek refuge in it. 
Far from it. But on a consideration of the remarks of both 
Sir John and Mr. Part, the latter in the particular context of 
this Conference seems to me nearer the platonic theory, just 
as Sir John as an ex-headmaster of two great public schools, 
is nearer to lan Hay. The truth is, I believe, about half-way 
between the two extremes—as it nearly always is. Indeed, if 
one discounts any special pleading I do not suppose there is 
really a difference between our two leading and distinguished 
speakers. 

Now the Special Committee have attempted to steer a 
course between the Scylla of uncertain and indefinable 


principles so attractive to Plato, and the Charybdis of 
crammed and ill-connected facts so sensibly applied to school- 
boys by Ian Hay’s headmaster but so dangerous to would-be 
surveyors aspiring, as Mr. Part put it, “* to be concerned with 
work that has a substantial intellectual content.” Or to 
put it a little differently, we must not be tempted to flirt in 
our syllabus and our supporting education with, for example, 
theories about human behaviour which only vaguely form 
a background to our profession, but equally let us avoid 
a syllabus which demands only a capacity to remember 
a number of facts which can be learnt or crammed parrot-wise. 


In paragraph 27 the Committee say “ the examinations 
have placed too much emphasis upon factual knowledge and 
too little upon general principles.” I suggest that it may be 
this sort of comment of which Sir John is a little critical. On 
the other hand, what the Committee meant by general 
principles may not be as clear as it should be. May I use an 
analogy. All of us learnt at school that King John, under 
compulsion from his barons, issued Magna Carta in 1215 
on an island in the Thames. Most of us appreciated that 
the barons, and indirectly the people, secured advantages 
and freedoms from the feudal rule of the King. But how 
few of us understood, or were even told at school, how 
Magna Carta fits into the enthralling but intricate tapestry of 
British, indeed of Western civilisation. In short, that the 
incident of Magna Carta is only important in relation to the 
principles of government that were developing before 1215 
and are still developing 745 years later. 


In the specialised vocational education of the chartered 
surveyor, the same sort of mistake is being made. The 
student is taught and examined, for example, on the law of 
town planning as it stands today and as if it was an oasis of 
legislation which will continue to stand in its own desert, 
insulated and static. Whereas in fact the current law is but 
an incident in the evolution of principles for the control of 
land use in an over-populated and highly industrialised small 
country and fits into an overall developing pattern of legisla- 
tion. The student should at least be able to comprehend 
why the law has developed to its present point—he may then 
get some glimmer as to how it might, or for that matter, 
ought to develop in the future. Or to take another example, 
the teaching of and examination in valuations are at present 
virtually restricted to an understanding and application of 
valuation tables and the mechanics of statutory valuations. 
It was often remarked in the Committee meetings that you 
could not teach valuations as an academic subject because the 
value of anything must be concerned directly with the look, 
shape and substance of the particular thing which is being 
valued. And you cannot take an office block or an agri- 
cultural estate into the examination room or lecture hall, at 
least not the whole of it. 


But what you can teach and examine in are the influences 
which increase, reduce, indeed create value. You can open 
the student's mind to an awareness of the social, economic 
and legislative pressures which affect value, so that when he 
is in the field ** getting the mud on his boots ” he has a better 
chance of recognising the increasingly more complex factors 
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which he must have in mind when forming his conclusion ; 
whether this be a valuation of property or general advice on 
how to deal with a real estate problem. It was this reasoning 
which led the Committee to suggest bracketing economics 
and valuation so as to form one subject in the Intermediate 
Examination and to suggest introducing a new subject into 
the Final of the proposed General Section called estate 
economy ; at the same time, limiting examination time to 
three hours in a valuation paper which it is presumed will be 
restricted to the mechanics of making a valuation. Similar 
examples can be cited in other branches of the surveying field. 

I hope these remarks will have’ explained why we talked 
so much about principle and what is meant when the word is 
used in the report. 

Before I leave these introductory remarks I feel I should 
pass some comment on correspondence courses, particularly 
as the Press—-The Times—has picked up Mr. Part’s comments 
in a leader. Speaking personally, but with the benefit of 
having been chairman of the Special Committee and a 
Governor of the College of Estate Management, I would 
like to make the following comments on this much debated 
matter. 

1. In an ideal world and on the basis of Sir John’s 
concept of education, that is of “ the rubbing together 
of minds,” there is, in theory, no room for postal courses. 


2. It is not an ideal world—and will be a very long 
time before it ever is—thus we must have correspondence 
courses, I entirely agree with The Times when it says in 
its leader that “technical classes can be as undiluted 
an experience of cramming as any course of postal 
tuition.” 


3. The great problem is, what is the boy leaving 
school going to live on if he goes full-time to a college ; 
perhaps Mr. Part’s Ministry will give him a grant. 
Professions, unlike the large industrial and commercial 
enterprises, cannot afford to pay young people while 
they are away from work being educated full-time. 


4. The standard of full-time teaching in the colleges 
has got to be substantially bettered before the balance 
in favour of full-time or part-time intra-mural education 
can be demonstrated. 


5. Finally, until there is a properly worked-out 
relationship in the technical colleges between the 
academic teaching and practical work, correspondence 
courses with practical training in an office may well 
produce better results. The next step is, I think, to 
encourage sandwich courses. 


After these opening remarks the most useful thing would be 
for me to read the report—all 24 pages—or the 37 conclusions 
and recommendations. 

However, I might be of most help to those who are going 
to discuss the report in the study groups if I quote from 
the report short extracts which sum up a particular thought 
and I comment on some of the reasons why that thought 
was arrived at, or I amplify it in the hope that this will be 
helpful. I have selected six extracts. 


1. “ The primary purpose of prescribing a minimum 
academic standard of entry to the profession is to ensure, 
so far as examinations can, that students have acquired 
some educational discipline, possess the mental ability to 
proceed through their professional examinations, and 
have the educational background to fit them for 
a professional career.” (Paragraph 21.) 


In the first place, I must emphasise that the subjects which 
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the Committee suggest should be insisted upon at G.C.E. 
“O” level are those which are absolutely necessary as part 
of a surveyor’s training. In the second place, the slight 
raising of the level of academic standard suggested was 
arrived at by balancing what was feasible without materially 
curtailing entrants to the Institution, against what was 
desirable in order to raise the general tone of entrants. We 
should be behaving like ostriches if we disregarded two 
important considerations which are, to some extent, conflict- 
ing. We must remember that we are not the only society 
concerned with the professional techniques carried on by 
our members. Thus, although as the senior body it is 
reasonable that our academic requirements should be the 
highest, if they are too high would-be surveyors will turn to 
the other societies. On the other hand, the Special Com- 
mittee had evidence that the public and grammar schools 
were not inclined to encourage their more able students to 
become surveyors because on the face of it it appears to 
careers masters that a boy with, say, two “A” levels is 
wasting his talents if he enters a profession which only 
requires ““O” levels. These “ political ” considerations 
cannot be ignored. In so far as general practice is concerned, 
there is a new factor on the horizon. I refer to statutory 
control of estate agents. It is my belief that as it is one of 
the avowed intentions of registration to raise the quality of 
entrants into estate agency, the long-term effect will be that 
it will become easier for the Institution to increase its 
academic demands. 


2. “ There are too many subjects, covering too much 
ground, and expecting a knowledge of too much detail.” 
(Paragraph 27.) 


I think that this sentence sums up the most important 
finding of the Special Committee. Every branch of our 
profession has been affected by rapid technological advances 
such as in building or land surveying or by the post-war 
** legislative banquet” affecting land and property. The 
new techniques and laws have been added from time to 
time to the syllabus so that the poor student is now lost in 
a forest of detail. Neither students nor those responsible 
for their education have a chance to see the wood for the 
trees, many of which are dead or dying. The Committee were 
astonished to find that in the Valuation Section the Institution 
was examining in law for more hours and in more detail than 
the Law Society. Above all, the Committee had to face 
the simple fact that a student can be expected to assimilate 
only a certain amount in four or five years and that it is a 
nonsense to examine him on the sort of knowledge which 
a practitioner of 20 years’ standing ought to have acquired. 
I most sincerely hope that the members of the Syllabus 
Committee, which will be responsible for putting into effect 
the principles set down by the Special Committee, will at all 
times remember this fact. 


3. “It would be unrealistic to insist nowadays upon 
articled pupilage, but employers must realise their obliga- 
tion to ensure that training is adequate.” (Paragraph 29.) 


I suppose that the most satisfactory normal way of entering 
the surveyor’s profession is as an articled clerk under which 
the master-employer accepts by legal agreement obligations 
to his pupil. The evidence, however, is that the pupilage 
system does not fit contemporary conditions and that the 
trainee system has taken its place. But there is further 
evidence that this system is not working as well as it should 
from the point of view of the student or of the profession or 
the public. Furthermore, if the examinations are to be 
slanted in the direction suggested by the Special Committee, 
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added weight is given to the importance of adequate pr ctical 
training either during or after taking the professional 
examinations. The Special Committee, therefore, consider 
that the employer should sign an undertaking that the trainee 
will get adequate training. This, we hope, will put the 
employer under a moral, if not a legal, obligation to see that 
the trainee gets a fair deal. 


4. “* But experience in other professions (no less practical 
than surveying) demonstrates that practical training can 
satisfactorily (and often with advantage) follow the 
completion of academic studies.” (Paragraph 31.) 


I quote this sentence, primarily in order to draw your 
attention to the suggestion that there should be available to 
students the alternative educational ladder of full-time 
academic study up to and including the Final Examination, 
followed by two years’ practical training. The case for this 
innovation is fully argued in paragraphs 30 to 39. The only 
additional remark I would like to add is that it seems to me 
that the Institution has, at least by implication, accepted the 
principle of full-time academic study followed by two years” 
practical training in that this is the present position in relation 
to those who have taken degrees in Estate Management 
either at Cambridge or London Universities. 


5. “The diploma should be a mark of advanced 
academic distinction, signifying a greater depth of learning 
in a particular subject.” (Paragraph 47.) 


This comment fits into the general line of thought which the 
Committee have followed. If the syllabus of the qualifying 
examinatioz., in order to be more realistic and teachable, is 
to be more general and less detailed, it follows that there 
will be scope for postgraduate diplomas designed so as to 
enable a practitioner to demonstrate to the world that he 
has a specialised and particular knowledge of one of the 
subjects only covered in general terms by his qualifying 
examinations. It has been argued that the disadvantage of 
this suggestion is that it might appear to the public that the 
qualifying examination is not, in fact, a full qualification. 
It seems to me that those who argue this way are just not 
facing the facts of the situation. It is just not feasible in 
four or five years for a student to acquire all the desirable 
depth of knowledge in all the necessary subjects covered 
by the qualifying syllabus. This is a situation which many 
other professions have had to face. It can only be met, 
I believe, in the way the Committee suggest. 


6. “* Since the present framework was devised in 1953, it 
has become apparent that sectionalisation of the 
examinations has gone too far.’ (Paragraph 62.) 


Contemporaneously with the deliberations of the Special 
Committee, and to a great extent because of the way those 
deliberations were developing, the Council of the Institution 
set up a General Practice Committee. If things develop in 
the way I think they will, I hazard the opinion that those who 
will look back on the history of the Institution in 50 years 
time will regard this decision as the most important taken by 
the Council during the first 100 years of its life. It is a 
positive and deliberate change of direction. Heretofore, the 
Institution’s policy has been to create new sections as and 
when new technical fields came within its orbit, or as particular 
aspects of existing sections began to develop, so that they 
seemed to be almost new professions. I do not suggest that 
the previous policy was wrong, for without doubt it filled the 
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needs of the times. But it has also led to a great deal of 
confusion as to what a chartered surveyor stands for. 

It now looks as if we may be within a short distance of 
four easily understood categories of chartered surveyors. 
Namely “ a chartered estate surveyor,” “* a chartered quantity 
surveyor,” “ a chartered mining surveyor ” and “ a chartered 
land surveyor.” It will not have escaped your notice 
that the Agriculture and Land Agency Section is not 
embraced by the General Practice Committee nor is it 
included in the suggested General Section of the examina- 
tions. I do not disguise my personal hope that in due 
course this will be found to be possible—not just for the 
sake of tidiness but because I believe that it will be found 
to be in the best interests of those practising on the rural side. 
Most of us with general practices are, I think, finding that 
the line between urban and rural estate management is, year 
by year, less capable of being clearly defined. It is, I suggest, 
less definable than the line between town planning and 
building surveying, both of which are now within the proposed 
General Section. If the Agriculture and Land Agency 
Section agreed to join the General Section, there could, 
I suggest, be a rural Estate Management optional subject in 
the Final and I see no reason why the practical examination in 
agricultural matters should not also be held. 


1 would like, in connection with the General Section, 
especially to call your attention to paragraph 80, and in 
particular the following words : “ The apparent discursive- 
ness of the old syllabus springs fromm the fact that the surveyor 
draws much of his basic matefial from other professional 
fields. But the whole purpose of his work is to concert 
this knowledge in its application to the problems of land 
administration. ... This is the knowledge which entitles 
the surveyor to professional status in his own right... .” 
So much for the General Section. 


I beg of you not to underestimate the importance of the 
Special Committee’s report to the future of the surveying 
profession. Our educational policy more than anything 
else determines who shall enter our Institution, who shall 
call himself * chartered surveyor,” and how we shall serve 
the public and what the public will think of us. It is, 
I suggest, more important than registration or any of the 
many domestic issues with which the Institution has been so 
mesmerised in recent years. 


And to conclude, I want to quote one more remark from 
the report. It is the last sentence of paragraph 61. “ Every 
surveyor should recognise the essential contribution which 
teaching makes to the future standing of the whole profes- 
sion.” This recognition is at present insufficiently widely 
held, yet it is vital. It is the very essence of a profession 
aspiring to greatness. About 2,400 years ago the truth 
of this was recognised in the small Mediterranean island of 
Cos when Hippocrates not only taught medicine but defined 
for all time the spirit of a profession. So I close this intro- 
duction to the Special Committee's report with some of the 
thoughtful and beautiful words of the Hippocratic Oath : 
“1 will look upon him who shall have taught me this Art 
ever as one of my parents. I will share my substance with 
him, and I will supply his necessities, if he be in need. I will 
regard his offspring even as my own brethren, and | will 
teach them this Art, if they would learn it, without fee or 
covenant. I will impart this Art by precept, by lecture and 
by every mode of teaching, not only to my own sons but to 
the sons of him who has taught me, and to disciples bound 
by covenant and oath... .” 
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Correspondence Course 
Mr. A. A. PART comments on ZJimes’ articles 


Following comments on his criticisms of correspondence 
courses Mr. A. A. Part, a Deputy Secretary of the Ministry 
of Education, said that so far as he was concerned there were 
no “undeclared causes of hostility” to correspondence 
courses, as The Times had suggested in a leading article 
commenting on his speech at the Conference on Ist September, 
1960. Nor, he was sure, was it right to imply that there was 
any wish on the part of the techriical colleges to become 
“ empire builders.” The aim of the Ministry and the colleges 
was simply to help the professions in their efforts to improve 
the quality of their students’ education. 


It was true that the Ministry saw certain defects in corres- 
pondence courses as a method of meeting the needs of the 
professional students of the future. But their main concern 
was to encourage the development of forms of technical 
education, such as sandwich courses, that seemed to have the 
greatest potentialities and to offer the best chance of meeting 
such needs as those outlined in the report of the Institution’s 
Special Committee on Educational Policy. 


Mr. Part said that in making his comments about 


correspondence courses he had been speaking against the 
background of a changing scene. More and more students 
for professional status would be staying at school longer, many 
of them until the age of eighteen. There was an increasing 
demand in surveying, as in other professions, for the study 
of the principles and concepts underlying the work of the 
profession. And he had borne in mind also the strong trend 
in the professions with whose members surveyors worked 
towards forms of technical education which provided more 
time for academic study and more opportunities for dis- 
cussion of general principles. A similar trend emerged, he 
said, from the survey by a Special Correspondent of The 
Times of developments in other professions published on 
1st September, 1960. 

In answer to a question Mr. Part said that though many 
employers paid for the student taking a sandwich course 
during his time at college as well as his periods of practical 
training, this was not essential. Local education authorities 
had power to give such students maintenance grants during 
college terms broadly similar to those for which students at 
universities were eligible. 


Discussion Groups at the Bangor Conference 
Reports of Group Leaders 


(A) THE SURVEYOR’S EDUCATION—LIBERAL OR TECHNICAL 
By A. P. Holdsworth (Fellow) 
Assessor to the Group : R. Jardine Brown, M.A., LLB., D.Litt. 


This was assumed to cover the period from the age of about 
15 up to election to corporate membership of the Institution. 

The discussion ranged over six specific points and the 
conclusions reported are a paraphrase of those points with 
the recommendations incorporated. 

First, it is considered that a prerequisite to training for 
corporate membership should be an education which extends 
far enough to start the development of understanding and 
judgment. 

This start should be made during the school period by the 
student remaining at school beyond the present G.C.E.-O 
Level examinations and should extend as a specific education 
into the period of academic study. It was observed that this 
and the following conclusions may require some branches of 
the profession to look outside the Institution's examinations 
for a lower qualification suitable for employees whose own 
ambitions and ability, and for whom the needs of the 
practice, do not extend beyond routine duties. 

Secondly, that there should be greater concentration on 
such subjects as the art of communication, oral and written ; 
economics and economic history; the principles of sociology; 
town and country planning; 4ritish government, both 
national and local; and the history of law and jurisprudence. 

Many of these, particularly the first, seem to be pre- 
eminently suitable for study in the sixth form before precise 
academic vocational studies are started. 

Thirdly, it is considered that the Institution should not 
concern itself with such entirely non-vocational subjects as 
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moral philosophy and aesthetics, desirable though a study 
of these is, particularly for professional men. 

Fourthly, the academic training of chartered surveyors 
should be adjusted to lay more stress upon principles ; the 
economics of land usage in relationship with the owner, the 
occupier and the community ; the practical application of 
mathematical principles to surveying in its various forms ; 
the physical and chemical requirements in building materials ; 
the history and geometry of stability in construction ; the 
analysis of cost of building work in terms of labour and 
materials ; and the principles and history behind the statute 
and case law associated with the profession. 

Fifthly, association with other professions during the 
academic training period of a chartered surveyor is highly 
desirable but it is felt that the Institution should not take any 
specific action to further this association beyond what is 
found practicable by those responsible now and in the future 
for this academic training. 

Finally, it is considered that a period immediately after 
leaving school, spent in obtaining office experience, is of great 
use as an incentive and briefing period and also as a testing 
time, to allow the student himself to know he has chosen 
rightly, and for those concerned with the welfare of The 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors to decide whether 
he would appear to be a suitable candidate for membership. 

This preliminary office experience should not be con- 
sidered acceptable as the practical training prior to corporate 
membership, for those who follow it with a substantial 
academic training. 
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(B) THE PLACE OF RESEARCH IN EDUCATION FOR THE PROFESSION 
By K. Wardell (Fellow) 
Assessor to the Group : D. R. Denman, Ph.D., M.A., M.Sc. (Fellow) 


In seeking a generally acceptable definition of research we 
came to the conclusion that, in its very simplest terms, it 
could be taken to include all those efforts and activities 
directed particularly towards the pursuit of further knowledge 
and deeper understanding. In some cases research would 
be of a technological character and would follow the well- 
defined discipline of observation, hypothesis, experiment and 
induction. In others, a particular investigation might consist 
of the collation, analysis and interpretation of existing data 
undertaken to elucidate certain trends or even to discover 
some problem worthy of further investigation. 


It was felt that the general practitioner was sometimes 
unaware that the intrinsically valuable data available to him 
might of itself be relatively inadequate to give statistical 
validity to his individual day-to-day observations. System- 
atic research would enable this to be done and should 
therefore be of considerable value to him. In addition to 
this, it was felt that considerable research work was necessary 
to develop background knowledge and the elucidation of 
basic principles so essential to sound teaching. The pro- 
fession should not shy from research because in some cases 
it may appear to be largely academic. It is a dynamic 
process and is consequently essential to a vital and progressive 
educational policy. Moreover, widespread research would 
simultaneously promote prestige and discharge the pro- 
fession’s obligation to the public to keep its knowledge and 
skill constantly up to date. 


The group was in no doubt that there was both need and 
opportunity for research in every sectional interest repre- 
sented within the Institution and that it was most important 
for all practising members to realise the contribution which 
they themselves could make by willingly giving information 
and assistance to those engaged in research work. The 
view was strongly expressed that much of the value of 
research work would be lost unless the results were given 
proper publicity and it was felt that research workers and 
others would be helped by the regular publication in The 
Chartered Surveyor of a list of research and other papers 
having relevance to the sphere of the chartered surveyor. It 
is particularly important that the results of research should 
be communicated to the various teaching bodies concerned 
with the education of surveyors. 


There was complete support for the view that the 
Institution should itself play an active part as patron and 


even in certain cases as promoter of research. In this con- 
nection, it was thought that the proposed panel (of the new 
Internal Services Committee) dealing with this matter might 
be strengthened and given clear terms of reference to produce 
a comprehensive report for the consideration of Council. 
The view was unanimous that the Institution ought to take 
the lead in fostering research into all problems concerning 
the land and its economic development and that, ideally, this 
should be at a national level. 

The general consensus of opinion was that, although much 
of the research discussed could and should be properly under- 
taken at the Universities and other research institutions as 
postgraduate work, opportunities should be made available 
for selected chartered surveyors who were non-graduates 
to follow particular lines of investigation either under the 
aegis of a college or of a research committee of the Institution. 
It was also thought that the Institution might consider the 
establishment of one or more research fellowships as an 
indication of its earnest concern that research should play 
its proper part in educational and professional policy. Ina 
this connection, however, it was pointed out that certain 
postgraduate awards were already available from other 
bodies and that, at the moment, there seemed to be a dearth 
of suitable candidates to take advantage of them. In seeking 
to extend the facilities for full-tigye education, the Institution 
should encourage suitable students to undertake postgraduate 
research work and, if necessary, provide, directly or indirectly, 
the necessary financial inducements. 

The special point was made that the new Colleges of 
Technology are now themselves promoting an award for 
research after the Diploma in Technology. This was in- 
tended to be based on work partly at an approved educational 
institution and partly in industry. Such an arrangement 
might well lend itself to a similar liaison between general 
practice and the educational institutions. 

The financial implications of research were discussed and 
in general it was agreed that the ultimate beneficiaries of 
research would be the owners of land and the public at large. 
The costs of research ought therefore to be borne in the main 
out of public funds. On the other hand, it was inescapable 
that the Institution would have to bear some expense in 
taking a leading part in the promotion of research work, 
even if this was only concerned with the expense of com- 
mittee work and the endowment of a limited number of 
research appointments. 


(C) THE RELATIONSHIP OF THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR THE PROFESSION 
By W. H. Rees, B.Sc. (Fellow) 
Assessor to the Group : R. H. Nelms (Fellow) 


The report of the Special Committee in Appendix I sets 
out a new form to be signed by employers. Mr. Part com- 
mented favourably on this proposal in his paper and the 
group considered that the new form was a substantial advance 
on the present one. Some employers might, however, sign 
the new form automatically and the success of its operation 
would depend on the conscience of each individual employer. 
It would be necessary for the Branches to continue to 
investigate applications for membership as at present. The 


suggestion that the form should also be signed by the person 
or persons responsible for the training met with but little 
support, it being agreed that the principal must be responsible 
for the candidate's training. The new form would give the 
pupil some redress against an employer who failed to provide 
proper practical training and it might cause a conscientious 
employer to be unable to get pupils. 

The proposal in the report, commented upon favourably 
by Mr. Part, that senior members should take part in teaching, 
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was discussed. The difficulty of getting ay teachers was 
stressed, particularly in getting senior members to undertake 
the task. Lack of proper fees was not a factor, the main 
cause being lack of the principal’s time. For this reason it 
was agreed that senior members might be more attracted to 
giving tutorials rather than a series of lectures since tutorials 
involved little preparation. 

If senior members did undertake to lecture, then teaching 
establishments concerned should exercise some control over 
the ground they covered but, no doubt, some senior members 
might dislike this. Some senior members might not have 
the ability to speak in public. The proposals that senior 
members should teach was generally welcomed by the group 
and it was said that it would result in a raising of the standard 
of teaching generally and the morale of colleges would be 
enhanced. 

Senior members might not be aware of the need for them 
to take part in teaching and an announcement might, to 
advantage, be made in The Chartered Surveyor and possibly 
a panel set up. Once senior members started to take part 
there might be a snowball effect. It was pointed out that 
senior members do at present take an indirect part in teaching 
by reading papers and speaking at Branch meetings. Senior 
members might give 3-6 special lectures during a course and 
certain aspects or subjects could be dealt with by specialists 
to the students’ advantage. The case of a town planning 
officer was instanced. Every opportunity should be taken to 
enliven contacts between senior members and_ teaching 
establishments. The contribution which could be made by 
senior members would be more important in the new set-up 
than in the present system of examinations. 

The group unanimously supported the view, in the case of 
those candidates who studied to the Final Examinations by 
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means of a course of whole-time study, that there should be 
a practical test (possibly 3 or 4 forms of test depending 
on the choice of optional subjects) for candidates in the 
proposed General Section similar to those in the agricultural, 
Quantities and Land Surveying Sections and as in the Rating 
Diploma Examination at the moment. The group was not 
quite unanimous that the test should be taken by a// candidates 
in this section, the main difficulty being the large numbers 
involved. It might be possible to combine the task with 
a “ viva”’ or “ interview board.” 

Nearly the whole of the period before lunch was spent in 
discussing somewhat inconclusively the advantages and dis- 
advantages of full-time courses and part-time courses. It 
was noted that the full-time course to Final standard was an 
alternative to other means of entry, but many students would 
enter through a full-time course as it was attractive to the 
student. The value of the corporate life was stressed but 
students taking correspondence courses saw other students 
in their own offices who were possibly more advanced than 
themselves and were helped in this way. In the case of full- 
time courses an effort should be made to incorporate practical 
work as much as possible in order that theory should not 
become divorced from conditions which obtain in practice. 
The general opinion of the group was that though entry 
through a full-time course would increase, the existing means 
of entry should be retained, i.e., by part-time and corres- 
pondence study. 

Some experience in an office prior to taking a whole-time 
course might be helpful in some cases. It would help 
a candidate to learn subjects where he had some knowledge 
of their practical application and might prevent wastage, since 
many candidates at the moment did not know what the work 
in their section entailed. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE SURVEYOR 
By D. E. Taylor (Fellow) 


Sociology 


It was agreed that sociology be defined as the science of the 
development and nature and law of human society and that 
it was clear from this definition that law and economics flow 
therefrom. 

It was agreed that while sociology is of fundamental 
importance to the profession in the b-oadest sense, it certainly 
is not of apparent use to some sections, and it was generally 
thought better for an appreciation of it to be instilled prior 
to taking professional examinations and preferably be 
included in school curricula. 

There was a feeling that there exists a gap between school 
curricula and the professional examinations which might be 
bridged by requiring candidates to offer subjects such as 
sociology, history or economic history. 

A suggestion was put forward that it would be desirable 
for a sociological/economic/legal approach as a single subject 
to form a common ground for all surveyors at first examina- 
tion level. This was rejected though it was thought it might 
be useful if a simple textbook embracing and linking these 
subjects could be made available to students. 


Law and Economics 
The profession has grown to meet the demands of the 
community for its particular skill in dealing with the 
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problems arising from land ownership and use, including both 
the legal and economic aspects and it is beyond any doubt 
that the education of the surveyor must include these subjects. 

It was generally agreed that for a man to be in the widest 
sense a whole professional man, he should have a broad and 
deep understanding of law and economics over and above that 
required for the mere application of his particular technique. 

In considering the place of law and economics in the 
education of a surveyor, there was a sharp divergence of 
opinion as to whether we wished to shape the chartered 
surveyor as a professional man in the fullest sense or only to 
fit him sufficiently to apply his particular technique. 

Some of the questions to be considered are :— 

(a) Is it sufficient to instil in a surveyor the mechanics 
of his calling alone ? 

(6) How far is an historical knowledge of what has 
gone before essential for appreciation to-day in the use 
of land ? 

(c) Can the past be of use in assessing the future, or 
does it restrict freedom of new lines of thought ? 

(d) Should the surveyor be a passive interpreter of 
circumstances or a positive creator of the use of land ? 

It was agreed that it is not possible to generalise to the 
application of law and economics as the need to satisfy the 
techniques of each section differed quite considerably. 
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This is illustrated by a comparison between the mining and 
valuation surveyor. The former, in his daily work, is con- 
cerned only with a narrow band of law and economics as 
connected with mining, and it is interesting to note the only 
mention of law by Professor Potts and Mr. Wardell in their 
paper on the education of mining surveyors is in the Final 
Examination. On the other hand, the valuation surveyor is 
concerned with the whole of statute and case law affecting 
a wider range of property and including considerations 
ranging from dilapidations to town planning. 


(E) SUITABILITY OF THE EXAMINATIONS SYLLABUS 
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Likewise it was thought that the appreciation of economics 
necessary for the quantity surveyor is probably more usually 
confined to building and materials, whereas in the case of 
the valuation surveyor it ranges over the whole aspect of land 
uses including the buildings thereon. 

Similar considerations apply to a greater or lesser degree 
to the other sections. 

The discussion was most animated and included suitable 
red herrings and it was generally agreed it could profitably 
have gone on for longer. 


By R. H. Clutton (Fellow) 


This discussion group, in considering well over one hundred 
separate subjects for the revised examination syllabus, many 
of them largely or entirely new, could do little more than 
range over and comment upon those upon which members 
present had particular views. In doing so, certain matters 


affecting the revised syllabus as a whole were discussed and 


I will deal with these first. 


As syllabuses for most sections have not yet been prepared, 
the subject names only were often too vague for useful 
comment. We felt of the suggested syllabus for the General 
Section (Appendix V of the Review Report) that it is in 
a somewhat brief form and that in that form it may not be 
interpreted by different teaching bodies correctly. We felt 
that the new syllabus must state adequately the principles to 
be learnt but avoid any listing of details. 


Another of a general nature was that the suggested hours 
of examination might prove inadequate, particularly in 
requiring the candidate to condense the evidence of his 
learning into too short a space of time. A wider choice of 
papers to be answered by the candidate would help in this 
respect without, it is thought, detracting from the standard 
of the examination. 


It was suggested that the examinations would be better 
understood, both by educationalists and by the public, if the 
three main stages were re-named the Intermediate, Final 
Part I and Final Part If. The entry qualification would 
then become the “ first ” of the examinations and the other 
exams would bear names similar to {those used at equivalent 
stages of training and examination in many other fields. 


Finally, there was a plea for the avoidance in future of 
teaching and examination in the knowledge of anachronisms, 
sometimes required of candidates. Reference to the 
““Y” level, some of the more obscure forms of timber roof 
truss, and the construction of the ark would be unwelcome 
in future! 


Turning now to discussion of details of the syllabus, we 
were, of course, only able to pick on a few subjects here and 
there. Nevertheless, we covered more than there is time to 
report now so that I propose to refer to a few matters only and 
give the full report later to the Syllabus Drafting Committee. 


In the First exam, we thought it ought to be possible to 
have the same surveying and levelling paper for each of the 
General, Agriculture and Quantities Sections, though we 
realised that something rather more extensi'* might be 
necessary for the mining and land surveyors. It was thought 
that a similar uniformity ought to be largely possible between 
the Sections in the First exam building construction and 
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property law papers also. In the common surveying and 
levelling paper the accent should be upon principles, and such 
detail as the setting out of curves (purely mathematical) 
and the use of the tacheometer (hardly a knowledge vital to 
the average surveyor) might well be omitted. In the 
Quantities Section another mechanical operation, that of 
working up, was thought to be an unnecessary subject for 
examination being, it was said, done now only by juniors 
and perhaps in a few years only by machines. Draughtsman- 
ship was also thought to be an unnecessary subject for 
examination in this section since, I understand, quantity 
surveyors’ drawings are never seen by the public and in fact 
never leave the sheltered obscurity of their offices! 

Generally, we felt that First exam candidates should be 
excused any subjects already passed by them in their G.C.E., 
for example, economics. 

In the Intermediate exam we considered that book-keeping 
might be dropped from accounts and taxation in the General 
Section, or at least confined to a study of the principles only, 
detail serving simply to illustrate those principles. The 
whole accent on the teaching of taxation matters should be 
from the point of view of the surveyor and not that of the 
accountant and this should be borne in mind both in framing 
the syllabus for such papers and in choosing the examiners. 
It was thought that such matters as land tax and tithe might 
now be omitted from the taxation paper. 

Finally, the Final. 

In the General Section the opinion was expressed that the 
syllabus, either old or new, does not satisfy the requirements 
of municipal authorities of a size where the surveyor has to 
cover a general field. Our exams should give a complete 
qualification for such surveyors and we feel that, subject to 
detailed consideration of the point, a further optional subject 
in the General Section, to be called municipal engineering, 
should provide this. This is also thought to be a subject 
suited to further advanced study and a diploma. The 
existing Building Section exams are suitable as a complete 
qualification only for surveyors in the maintenance 
departments of municipal authorities. 

We felt that it would be an excellent thing if the Quantities 
and the General Section could have a common subject in the 
Final and we wondered to what extent economics of building 
in the one might link up with estate economy in the other. 

Lastly we considered the new estate economy paper in the 
General Section. We thought that this new subject required 
some explanation to members and others, perhaps in The 
Journal, and also that the teaching bodies should get together 
to consider methods of teaching it. We thought the require- 
ment of a knowledge of “ The relevance of all other subjects 
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of the examination to estate management and development ” 
to be so wide as to be almost unintelligible. We considered 
that examination in this subject could best be by way of 
a thesis, after two years practical experience has been 
obtained. 
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No doubt many of these points, and the others to be given 
to the Committee, are already in the minds of the Syllabus 
Drafting Committee, but if there are any that are new to 
them—and we hope there may be a few—we trust that they 
will give them consideration. 


(F) TRAINING A SURVEYOR FOR TOWN PLANNING 


By W. S. Goodbody (Fellow), M.T.P.1. 
Assessor to the Group : G. L. Burke, M.C., M.Sc. (Fellow), M.T.P.1. 


Our meeting was composed mainly of members in public 
office (perhaps not unexpectedly) but there were representa- 
tives of most other branches of the profession, including 
a strong number of mining surveyors whom we were very 
glad to see, though their motives in attending seemed rather 
obscure! 

To begin with we took the liberty of slightly changing the 
title of our subject. We altered the word “ training” to 
* education ” as we thought it was intended that the group 
should discuss mainly the student surveyor rather than the 
postgraduate. 

Initially and indeed throughout our discussion, we had to 
deal with “ splinter groups ’’ whose views were no doubt 
put forward, or may have been put forward, in order to 
provoke argument. 

Those views might be summarised as follows :— 

Any planner is a bad planner, history is bunk, a surveyor 
need not have any aesthetic appreciation of building. 

The ph.listines, however, did not prevail. 

In the end, we reached what I believe were reasonably 
unanimous conclusions though we took no vote and I must 
ask you to assume that what I am going to say was the 
general sense of the meeting. 

We endorsed the views of the Schuster report that town 
planning is a matter of teamwork in which the principal 
contribution from the chartered surveyor we felt should be 
to provide realism, common sense and economic foresight. 
The surveyor’s function does not include design and no 
attempt should be made by the Institution, either to enter the 
field of the architect or to cover as wide a planning field as 
the Town Planning Institute. In other words, our aim 
should be to produce a first-class surveyor, not a second- 
class planner. If a chartered surveyor wishes to qualify as 
a Principal Planning Officer the Institution should in no way 
discourage him from seeking the qualifications of the Town 
Planning Institute. 

Before qualification, education for this branch” of the 
profession should embrace a very broad view of humanity, 


include the historical background of town planning and some 
elementary knowledge of basic standards of design. After 
qualification, the student should be encouraged to acquire 
personal abilities to explain technical problems in non- 
technical language. 

The present syllabus has some defects in that it puts the 
paper side of planning law before positive principles. The 
new syllabus appears to correct this but still requires attention 
to detail. Our group felt (and this bears out previ us remarks) 
that the aim of the examinations should be to produce a good 
potential surveyor, not a fully finished article. 

It followed from this that the general pattern of the Special 
Committee’s report was approved subject to the point which 
I think is fairly well realised that the new arrangements for 
whole-time study would only apply to a minority of candidat:s 
and the existing correspondence courses would still cater 
for the great majority. We felt that it should be the aim of 
the Institution’s educational policy, as far as town planning 
is concerned, not only to provide for the specialist but also 
for the “ jack-of-all-trades,”” who may well fulfil a most useful 
function in the smaller local authorities who cannot afford 
specialists in every single branch. 

As for the types of training, several employers in the group 
were prepared to take graduate staff but others preferred 
trainee methods and felt that gradual assimilation of 
practical experience combined with theoretical knowledge 
assisted in memorising the latter. 

The wide view which is desirable in a town planning 
surveyor could very well be provided by a whole-time course. 
Sandwich courses were, however, thought not to be a very 
practical solution though in the larger centres good use could 
be made of combined courses consisting of correspondence 
papers combined with attendance say, of one day a week at 
places of whole-time instruction. 

Lastly, to end on a happy note, the group considered that 
the entry of lady students into the town planning side of the 
profession was perfectly acceptable and indeed to be 
encouraged. 


(G) KEEPING A SURVEYOR’S KNOWLEDGE UP TO DATE 


By K. R. C. Jenkin (Fellow) and W. R. de Silva (Fellow) 
Assessors to the Group : P. M. Poole, M.A. (Professional Associate) and R. F. Lane (Fellow) 


Our discussion group—“ keeping a surveyor’s knowledge 
up to date ’—found its theme in paragraph 53 of the Special 
Committee’s report and we confined our deliberations to an 
elaboration of this as far as the postgraduate or fully 
qualified member is concerned. 

Our first conclusion is that although the Institution could 
and should provide the media, it must be the individual 
member's personal responsibility to continue to learn his 
profession and not be content with the Olympian achievement 
of satisfying the examiners. 

It is considered that the principal needs are in the fields of 
technical knowledge and modern techniques and the provision 
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of information and easily digested articles and annotated 
texts of Parliamentary Bills and Acts, with the emphasis on 
the growing legislation output. 

The media for dissemination of knowledge and informa- 
tion fall broadly into the two categories of the spoken and 
written word. 

In the case of the written word it is our opinion that The 
Chartered Surveyor makes an admirable job of a difficult 
task, but we have certain and rather emphatic reservations 
on this. Broadly, it is felt to be rather leisurely for 
present-day conditions. 

Whilst appreciating the practical difficulties, it is a matter 
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of concern to us that articles on important legislation and 
professional matters take a long time to appear and be 
available to members. The same remarks apply incidentally 
to the Institution's excellent books on legislation such as the 
Rent Act and Town and Country Planning Acts. 

Furthermore, we think the Journal’s scope should be 
widened to include a very brief synopsis of recent legal 
decisions and a detachable supplement or series of Practice 
Notes on professional matters. It should include an index 
of professional information which may be available in other 
journals and publications not published by the Institution. 
In other words, we seek to use The Chartered Surveyor to 
cut down the basic number of journals and magazines 
which the surveyor must read. 

The Editorial staff should be congratulated on introducing 
new ideas and should receive better support from those 
members of undoubted talent who have something to 
contribute to the general professional knowledge of the 
surveyor. 

We may appear to have dwelt at length on The Chartered 
Surveyor but we consider that this, with other Institution 
publications on technical matters, is the best available 
vehicle for dissemination of information to members and 
particularly to members of sparsely populated County 
Branches where refresher courses or a series of lectures are 
not a particularly practical proposition owing to obvious 
difficulties of time and distance. 

For the larger centres of population, refresher courses and 
lectures are thought suitable but here we stress the need for 
the lecturers and speakers to be of the highest quality and we 
think that close liaison with Universities, technical colleges 
and educational institutes is vital to success. 

The Institution should maintain a list of suitable lecturers 
and speakers on all branches of the profession. 

Branch programmes do not in our view contribute very 
much at present to the problem of keeping the surveyor’s 
knowledge up to date. We dismiss the old excuse that lack 
of interest by a large percentage of members discourages the 
planning of a live and worthwhile programme. We do not 
consider that helping those who appear to have no desire to 
be helped is a particularly rewarding undertaking, however 
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morally desirable it may appear to be. The Branches must 
re-think and provide live and imaginative programmes. 

The Institution’s Library is, we think, a commendable 
source of knowledge, not sufficiently used or publicised. 
We do not regard it as a medium for providing general 
information but as a channel for acquiring specialised 
information. 

We consider that, whatever prejudices may exist, they must 
be overcome to enable closer liaison to be established and 
maintained with kindred bodies and professions to make 
available to the Institutions and their respective members 
information and research data of joint interest. This should 
result in an economy of effort and finances. 

For the same reasons of mutual benefit, joint meetings on 
important subjects could and should be held provided the 
Institution’s position and identity is not prejudiced. 

The Institution’s Annual Conference is considered to be a 
first-class medium for keeping a surveyor’s knowledge up to 
date, for disseminating knowledge and encouraging exchanges 
of ideas amongst members. 

In summary we consider The Chartered Surveyor,enlarged 
in scope from its present form and speeded up in 
publication, is our primary medium for dissemination of 
knowledge and information and is of particular value to the 
country practitioner. The/larger centres should consider 
and promote properly managed refresher courses, and at 
Headquarters and Branch level there should be close liaison 
with kindred professional bodies and particularly with 
Universities, colleges and educational institutes to a greater 
degree than at present. 

It is appreciated that the present secretariat is inadequate 
in numbers to implement our proposals and, financial circum- 
stances permitting, must be suitably augmented. In this we 
echo, I think, Mr. Part, who said that if one requires a better 
educational standard and facilities, one must be prepared to 
pay for it. 

We closed on what may be a rather sombre thought. In 
any profession the action of any one individual member 
carried out in quite crass and unnecessary ignorance—as 
opposed to the genuine mistake—can tend to bring a whole 
vast profession into disrepute. The moral must we suggest 
be patent to the least of us. 


(H) WHAT IS COMMON GROUND BETWEEN ALL CHARTERED SURVEYORS? 
By Rex Procter (Fellow), A.R.1.B.A. 
Assessor to the Group : J. M. Bellis, B.Sc. (Professional Associate) 


The discussion group agreed the following points. 

First, the principles upon which the first Institution of 
Surveyors was founded in 1868 still hold good and are 
common ground between all chartered surveyors. Those 
principles are summarised as :— 

(i) the advancement and facilitating of the knowledge 
of matters dealing with land ; 

(ii) the promotion of the general interests of the 
profession to maintain and extend its usefulness for the 
public advantage. 

Secondly, surveying is the measurement and description 
of land and what is upon or beneath it in connection with the 
relationship of its economic factors or its use. That definition 
is the concept of surveying within this Institution. Surveying 
is common ground between all chartered surveyors 

Thirdly, all chartered surveyors should have the training 
and ability to present and interpret facts clearly, either in 
words or drawings. The academic standards for entry 


should provide the foundation upon which that ability can 
be developed. 

Fourthly, all sections as a part of the common ground 
between them should include as subjects in their examination 
and training syllabus the following, which arise out of the 
foregoing definition of surveying, and which are basic 
subjects which should be common ground between ail 
chartered surveyors 

(i) the principles or elements of law ; 

(ii) the principles or elements of surveying and 
levelling ; 

(iii) the principles or elements of building con- 
struction. 

The standards suggested in such subjects are approxi- 
mately those indicated in the Final Report, Appendix V 
Genera! Section, Synopsis of Syllabus First Examination, 
paragraphs 1,2 and 3 (page 23). 

Fifthly, all sections may wish to develop one or other of 
those basic subjects beyond the level of the “ principles or 
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elements ” suggested as being necessary as common ground 
in the first examination, but any such development will take 
place within the further examination syllabus of the sections 
concerned. 

Sixthly, the whole examination pattern should be designed 
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in such a fashion as to ensure that all chartered surveyors 
have a professional outlook, as differentiated from a technical 
outlook. 

You might conclude from the foregoing that our discussions 
were unanimous. Such a conclusion would be erroneous. 


SUMMING UP 
Mr. G. L. Coates (Fellow) 


I have been charged with the almost impossible task of 
trying to summarise the conclusions reached by the various 
discussion groups. Unfortunately, I have to do so “ off the 
cuff,” because I have not had the opportunity of preparing 
any notes. 

Now as I listened to the reports I tried to ascertain whether 
there was a possible common thread running through them, 
of approval or disapproval, of the Special Committee’s 
Report. 


In the absence of any apparent measure of disapproval 
I think it might be fairly assumed that there was tacit approval 
of the Report ; in fact, I think that Group F under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Goodbody definitely stated that, 
broadly speaking, they approved of its conclusions. I mention 
this because the Council are of course going to pay very 
great attention to the decisions reached by the discussion 
groups when they consider the Special Committee’s findings 
in detail. 


I did not have the advantage of going round to each group 
because it was not possible for me to do so. I had the 
pleasure of sitting under the Chairmanship of Mr. Procter 
in the morning, when we discussed “ What is common 
ground between all chartered surveyors?” It was certainly 
a lively discussion, although it was rather a difficult subject 
to tackle. We did, however, as Mr. Procter said, arrive at 
one conclusion, namely that common ground between all 
surveyors should be the ability to express, in terms of 
drawings and plans and indeed by means of the spoken word, 
to our clients, the public, where they stood and in what 
direction they were going. It was a little disconcerting to 
me when we finished our discussion and were trying to find 
our way out of the University buildings to discover, after 
some considerable time, that none of us knew where we stood 
or in which direction we were going! 


But seriously, gentlemen, in attempting to commence my 
summing up, I think the first salient feature that struck me 
was the point stressed by Group A—and I believe it was 
referred to by some of the other groups—that there was 
a doubt whether the suggested revised level of entry to the 
profession is even now high enough. It would seem that 
more consideration may have to be given to the revised 
scholastic levels of entry suggested in the Report. 


I was also interested to hear that Group A, and indeed 
another group, considered there should be a period imme- 
diately after leaving school where the student should go to an 
office before he even contemplated a full-time course of study 
to serve as a testing time to see whether he felt himself fitted 
for the profession and—of equal importance—whether the 
employer thought he would make a suitable candidate. This 
may have some practical difficulties, but it is a suggestion 
which will no doubt receive careful consideration. 


Group B, in discussing “‘ The place of research in educa- 
tion,” decided that the promotion of research was a funda- 
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mental factor in the training of a surveyor, and thought that 
the possibility of a Research Fellowship by the Institution 
should come under review. I am sure this is a very praise- 
worthy desire but the question of the cost involved would rear 
its ugly head, but nevertheless, this is also a matter which 
will no doubt be considered. 


Group C raised the point, which I understand was also 
raised by other groups, regarding the student’s application 
form which has to be signed by the employer. They made 
the point that it was certainly better than the last form, but 
they thought it might be open to abuse. The signing of any 
form can, of course, be open to abuse, and this particular 
problem caused the Special Committee considerable thought, 
but no doubt the Council will bear in mind the discussion 
group’s criticisms. 


The question of a practical test in the examinations and 
the possibility of its application to all sections resulted, 
I think I may say, in more discussion on the Special Com- 
mittee than any other item. The main difficulty arises, of 
course, in the General Section where it is extremely 
problematical whether any satisfactory practical test could 
be devised. 


I thought it was a very good point that senior members of 
the Institution should be asked to teach and to take part in 
the training and education of the young surveyor. It is 
a fact, I suppose, that although there is a certain measure of 
help given by the senior members to the Branches and at 
Junior Organisation meetings, senior members do take less 
part in this aspect of their profession than is the case of, say, 
the medical profession or the law. 


Group D discussed law and economics and they arrived 
at the conclusion that these subjects were fundamental to the 
whole profession, and with that decision I am sure none of 
us would disagree. The group thought these subjects were 
more applicable to the General Section than to some of the 
more specialised sections—such as quantity surveying—and 
to a certain extent I think this is true, although of course the 
economics of building do enter into a quantity surveyor’s 
everyday life to quite a large degree. 


Group E discussed the question of the new syllabus. I think 
this problem is one which is going to need a tremendous 
amount of thought. There are committees who will be 
dealing with this problem and no doubt they will take careful 
note of the opinion of this group under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Rafe Clutton who has made certain suggestions here. 
I understand they doubted whether the proposed new 
syllabus would, in fact, provide sufficient hours of examina- 
tion. The Special Committee were of the opinion that the 
existing examination syllabus necessitated too many hours 
of examination. 


I was interested in a suggestion that was also made by 


Group E that there should, in fact, be an Intermediate 
Exam, a Final Part I and a Final Part I]. That suggestion 
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really coincides with the quantity surveyors view of how the 
examinations—at any rate in the quantity surveying section— 
should be framed. I do not know whether Mr. Rafe Clutton 
had any quantity surveyors present at his meeting—I do not 
think he could have done, as I was absolutely shocked to 
hear that the group had decided that working-up was not 
a necessary part of the quantity surveyors training! I must 
say I entirely disagree with that decision. 


I attended Mr. Clutton’s group in the afternoon and I was 
interested, and I am sure the Council will be, in the suggestion 
that there might be a thesis for estate management in the 
Final Examination. I think this is worthy of serious con- 
sideration, because the examination for estate economy by 
means of a paper provides considerable difficulty. 


Group F discussed town planning and rightly decided that 
we should try to produce first-class surveyors and not second- 
class planners—I am sure we are all in agreement with that. 
They also confirmed, I think, the findings of one section of the 
Special Committee’s Report when they said that the aim of 
the examinations should be to produce a good potential 
surveyor rather than someone who, immediately he had 
passed his exams, thinks he should jump straight into 
private practice. 


Group G, who dealt with “* Keeping a surveyor’s knowledge 
up to date,” very rightly, I think, concentrated their thoughts 
on the question of publications because, as was stressed, 
members in the provinces and county branches who do not 
have the opportunity of coming to meetings at Great George 
Street are most hungry for information on all professional 
subjects. I understand that this group thought The Journal 
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needed some quickening up and widening of scope. The 
Chartered Surveyor, of course, has to be prepared in the 
light of several factors, not the least being the question of 
cost, and if its scope were to be widened to any great extent, 
members would have to bear the cost factor in mind. I do 
agree though that The Journal is one of the most important 
aspects of the Institution and I think that possibly more 
attention should be paid to it, as suggested by the group, 
than is the case at the moment. 

This group also suggested that refresher courses and 
lectures should take place, and there should be a list of 
speakers available at the Institution who would be prepared 
to address members on matters of professional importance. 
There is no doubt that the question of the quality of the 
speakers at our meetings is of paramount importance—if 
you get a really good speaker, you get a really good 
attendance. 

Lastly, I come to Mr. Rex Procter’s notes from Group H— 
“*What is common ground between all chartered surveyors ?.” 
I can’t honestly say that this group’s findings had any distinct 
bearing on the Special Committee’s Report, apart from the 
fact that they did agree that it would be a good thing if we 
could have common ground in the First Examination, and 
that our professional outlook should take pride of place over 
our technical outlook—a decision with which I am sure we 
would al) agree. 

I am afraid I have dealt with this task very inadequately, 
but I know that the Council, when assessing the Special 
Committee’s Report in detail, will consider very seriously the 
views of the Discussion Groups and will be most grateful, 
I am sure, for all the comments they have made. 


Agricultural Meetings at the Annual Conference 


VISIT TO MADRYN FARM, ABER, CAERNARVONSHIRE 


The members of the Agricultural Division had a special 
programme integrated with the wider programme for the 
Annual Conference of the Institution, held this year at the 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. 

On Thursday, Ist September, 1960, a well-attended sectional 
meeting was addressed by Professor E. Jj. Roberts, M.a., 
M.Ssc., Professor of Agriculture at Bangor, who presented 
a paper on “ Improving a Hill Farm.” This paper was 
published in the September issue of The Chartered Surveyor, 
and the subsequent discussion is recorded elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The afternoon of Friday, 2nd September, was devoted 
to a visit to Madryn Farm, Aber, about seven miles from 
Bangor, to see one of the largest hill farming improvement 
schemes in Caernarvonshire, and also some new afforestation 
which is being carried out on an adjacent hillside by the 
Forestry Commission. The visit was arranged by kind 
permission of the Countess of Yarborough, the owner of 
Madryn Farm, and with the most active co-operation of 
her tenant at the farm for the last five years, Mr. E. Wynn 
Jones. 

The party, consisting of some 45 members, were ably led 
by Mr. Wynn Jones, accompanied by Mr. A. W. L. Guile 
of the Forestry Commission and also by Professor E. J. 
Roberts. The party included the President of the Institution 
(Mr. J. D. Trustram Eve), the Chairman of the Agriculture 
and Forestry Committee (Mr. R. Charles Walmsley) and 
also the Vice-Chairman and the Honorary Secretary of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Wynn Jones and his fellow hosts had generously 


provided transport up and down the hillside for the whole 

party, and this enabled more to be seen of the improvements 

than would otherwise have been possible in the time available. 

Madryn Farm is beauti- 

fully situated at the point 

on the North Wales 

coast where the foothills 

of the Carnedd Moun- 

tains come down to the 

sea about half-way be- 

tween Bangor and Con- 

way. From the upland 

portion of the farm there 

eae tT are splendid views sea- 

Straits and Anglesey, 

Mr. E. Wynn Jones and also inland over the 

of Madryn Farm, Aber Aber Falls, a well-known 
beauty spot. 

The total acreage of Madryn is 717 acres and in addition 
there are extensive mountain rights for sheep grazing. The 
farm can be divided up into three parts consisting of 337 acres 
of lowland from sea level to a height of 290 feet above sea 
level, where there is a belt of woodland which is now the 
property of another owner. The second part comprises 
the enclosures of “ffriddoedd ” comprising about 380 acres 
and rising to a height of 700 feet. Above this there is the 
open mountain which rises to a height of 2,800 feet above 
sea level and covers an area measuring approximately 
15 x 20 miles. 
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The farm for many years formed the home farm of the 
Gordding Estate which was sold in 1956. The purchaser 
let the farm to the present tenant and in conjunction with 
him, submitted a large and comprehensive hill farming 
scheme to the Ministry of Agriculture for the improvement 
of the farm. This scheme was eventually approved, and 
about 75 per cent. of the scheme has now been completed 
at a cost of about £20,000. The scheme included the 
improvement and modernisation of the farm house, improve- 
ments to the buildings, laying on water and the installation 
of electricity, also improvement to the land and the 
reclamation of about 260 acres of ffriddoedd. 

The ffriddoedd were covered with bracken and this was 
tackled in portions. In 1957 Mr. Jones ploughed and 
re-seeded an area of 76 acres under a crop of rape which was 
very successful due in some measure to the favourable 
spring and summer which encouraged the seed and there was 
practically no sign of bracken recurring. This land was 
grazed intensively and in the first summer Mr. Jones was able 
to fatten over 600 lambs and he also had over 100 
head of cattle at one time grazing there. During the following 
winter it kept over 300 breeding ewes. (The illustration 
shows some of this ffriddoedd as it was before the bracken 
was cleared. This part of the ffriddoedd is now clean pasture.) 

In 1958 another portion of 68 acres was dealt with and this 
was found to be more difficult owing to the gradient and 
stones. 

During the winter of 1959 a further portion of 25 acres was 
dealt with after being drained, in the process of which over 
8 tons of drainpipes were laid in addition to repairing 
existing drains. In the spring of that year this land was 
re-seeded in the same way as the two previous areas. 

In 1960 a further area of 65 acres was attended to, and in 
view of the difficult conditions, a caterpillar tractor had to be 
engaged to do the cultivating. Owing to the lack of rain 
this spring and early summer in this part of North Wales, this 
particular land had not so far responded as well as the rest 


Part of ffridd at Madryn Farm before bracken was eradicated 
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and a high percentage of bracken has re-established itself. 

Nevertheless, in consequence of the reclamation work as 
a whole, Mr. Jones has been able to send his cattle, apart 
from his dairy herd and young stock, up to the ffriddoedd for 
summer grazing, and he has thereby released the lowland 
for cropping where he has grown about 80 acres of cereals, 
15 acres of kale and 2 acres of potatoes ; he has also made 
silage and hay out of the remaining acreage for winter fodder. 

The breeding sheep that used to graze on the ffriddoedd 
have now been driven on to the mountain where it has been 
possible to establish an acclimatized flock about 1,500 feet 
up, and it is only sheep kept for the production of fat lambs 
that are left on the ffriddoedd grazing with the store and 
fat cattle and a Hereford breeding herd. 

The cost of reclaiming the ffriddoedd has worked out at 
about £42 per acre covering the ploughing, seeding, cartage, 
driving and manuring. 

Mr. Wynn Jones was able to point out all these improve- 
ments to the party from points of vantage during the ascent. 

At the top (about 700 feet) it was possible to see, across 
the valley containing the Arfon Aber and the Aber Falls, 
some of the work of the Forestry Commission in new 
afforestation in the northern part of its Arfon area. 
Mr. Guile and his colleagues showed the main features, and 
Professor Roberts pointed out some of the hillside reclama- 
tion work and shelter belts on University College Farm's 
ffriddoedd. 

Forestry in the Arfon Area 

The following notes were supplied by the Forestry 
Commission : 

“ The Arfon area for forestry purposes is situated in 
the north-west corner of Caernarvonshire in the country 
enclosed by a boundary along the mountain ridges from 
Conway to Snowdon and thence westwards to the sea 
about 10 miles south of Caernarvon and back to 
Conway along the coast via Caernarvon and Bangor. 
This is an expanse of over 150 square miles. 


About a quarter of the area is 
coastal plain, valleys and low- 
land ; the rest is mountain climb- 
ing from 500 to over 3,500 feet. 
The climate is generally mild with 
little frost, and snow is rare in 
the lowland. Rainfall is about 
40 inches per annum on the coast 
but increases rapidly with rise in 
contour to a peak of about 
200 inches per annum on Snow- 
don. The soils are glacial in 
origin. There is a thin and trunc- 
ated covering on the mountains 
but a deep useful alluvium is 
found on the lower slopes and 
there is quite a deep fertile soil in 
the lowlands. The mountains 
and hill slopes are usually strewn 
with boulders. The mountains 
are clad with rough grazing, 
bracken, coarse grasses and Nar- 
dus ; while bilberry and ling 
comes in higher up. Expanses of 
peat of varying depth with its flora 
of Melinia, sphagnum, etc., occur. 
. There is a little old woodland on 
the lower slopes. 
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Exposure is a very considerable factor influencing and 
limiting tree growth. 

On the lowlands and in the valleys where winds are 
not very strong and constant and the soils are deeper 
a wide variety of hardwoods and conifers can be grown 
to large size and good quality. Indeed, it is on such 
sites that most of the existing woodland is found. It is 
practically all in private hands and most of the 2,500 acres 
or so are shared amongst five estates These estates 
are managing their woods and it is unlikely that there 
will be much expansion here since the land is chiefly 
agricultural. 

There is room also for a Forestry Commission estate, 
chiefly amongst the foothills where there is a small 
amount of old woodland and a lot of bare land which 
can be incorporated into Arfon Forest. The first 
acquisition was made in 1957. 

At present the Forestry Commission holds 759 acres 
of land. It is hoped to increase this figure to about 
2,300 acres in the next three years or so with later 
expansion to 3,000 acres or more according to circum- 
stances. Of this land about 2,500 acres will be for 
plantations (about four-fifths of it being afforestation 
of bare land and one-fifth woodland sites). The 
remaining 500 acres (or more) will be better land to be 
kept in farming or unplantable areas (on account of 
exposure or thinness of soil). Some particular portions 
will be managed in liaison with the Nature Conservancy. 


Amenity, natural history and archaeology are very 
real considerations and will be taken into account at 
every point in the forestry programme. 

Planting work commenced in 1958 and to the present 
time a modest total of about 180 acres has been com- 
pleted. It is intended to increase the annual programme 
to between 100 and 150 acres from 1961 and there will 
be planting work for 15 to 20 years. It will be necessary 
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to employ a forest worker for every 80 acres of planta- 
tions on the average, so that the staff will build up to 
about 20 workers. 

The chief species of tree planted is the Sitka spruce; 
this is the most accommodating for the conditions at 
Arfon. The produce will be used for pulping, etc., and 

_ according to demand large size timber will be grown. 

A minor area of a variety of conifers and hardwoods is 
being planted on suitable sites. This will enhance the 
usual amenities and improve the sporting facilities also. 

Although direct planting is successfut on kinder 
bracken slopes, better initial results are obtained by 
planting on top of plough furrows. Ploughing is very 
advantageous on the lighter turf and bogs, and where it 
is too steep or awkward for the machines hand turfing is 
employed. Ploughing over steep, broken ground strewn 
with boulders calls for powerful machines and con- 
siderable operative skill. Scrub areas are cleared before 
replanting or are suitably thinned and underplanted with 
shade-bearing species which ultimately grow through to 
make the new crop.” 

At the conclusion of the visit the whole party came down 
to tea at the Aber Falls Hotel, and there, on the proposal of 
the Chairman of the Agriculture and Forestry Committee, in 
a short but felicitous speech, they unanimously expressed their 
warm thanks to their hosts for a most enjoyable and in- 
structive afternoon. It would not be right to end these 
notes without special mention of the conspicuous skill of the 
drivers in negotiating 'the hazards of the course, including 
narrow gates and very, steep gradients. 

On Saturday, 3rd September, the Chairman presented his 
paper on “ The Agricultural Division : Quo Vadit ?”, in 
which he also discussed the desirability of special courses of 
training for advisers on farm management. This paper was 
reproduced in the October issue of The Chartered Surveyor 
and the ensuing discussion is recorded on page 172 of this 
issue. 


Council Proceedings 
EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF A MEETING ON 3rd OCTOBER, 1960. 


At the meeting of the Council of the Institution held on 
3rd October, 1960, there were present : Mr. J. D. Trustram 
Eve (President) in the Chair, Mr. George Alexander, Sir 
Kenneth Atkinson, Messrs. E. J. Battersby, Guy Biscoe, 
Brigadier Guy Bomford, Messrs. E. B. Bowyer, A. T. Brett- 
Jones, W. E. A. Bull, E. C. Cattermole, J. H. C. Chesshire, 
O. S. Chesterton, John Clark, R. H. Clutton, G. L. Coates, 
A. G. S. Cobb, B. J. Collins, G. A. Coombe, Clifford Dann, 
W. A. Ebbutt, George Edwards, H. Brian Eve, C. T. Every, 
W. C. Farnsworth, F. G. Fleury, Arthur Gadd, Sir Edward 
Gillett, Messrs. J. C. Harris, G. H. Heywood, H. P. Hobbs, 
William James, H. James King, W. N. D. Lang, William 
Minifie, J. G. Osborne, C. D. Pilcher, J. Cassels Pinkerton, 
P. M. Poole, J. L. Postlethwaite, Rex Procter, H. O. Reed, 
H. I. Richmond, W. H. Rothwell, P. E. Rowlinson, H. Lacy 
Scott, C. D. Shott, J. Francis Smith, Alfred Stephenson, 
E. C. Strathon, M. F. Strutt, Cyril Sweett, G. R. Symmons, 
R. E. Symonds, P. W. Trumper, E. J. Wainwright, G. D. 
Walford, E. R. Webster, H. W. Wells, J. D. Wix, O. F. 
Wooding and E. Harold Palmer (Honorary Secretary). 

The President welcomed Mr. C. S. Parsons, immediate 
Past Chairman of the Southern Rhodesia Branch. 


Members Deceased 

The President reported the loss sustained by the Institution 
in the deaths of the following members : Mr. B. S. Ahluwalia, 
Professional Associate (1951); Mr. G. S. Barry, Fellow 
(1921) ; Mr. Alexander Beith, Student (1958) ; Mr. Edward 
Buckley, Fellow (1930); Mr. D. H. Burn, Fellow (1931) ; 
Mr. Wm. Carlin, Professional Associate (1953); Mr. G. T. 
Carpenter, Professional Associate (1920); Mr. R. H. 
Carpenter, Professional Associate (1908) ; Mr. D. A. Corner, 
Professional Associate (1952) ; Mr. F. R. E. Davis, Fellow 
(1915); Mr. W. J. Fairminer, Fellow (1908); Mr. M. S. 
Fatt, Fellow (1925); Mr. J. S. W. Fuller, Professional 
Associate (1949); Major E. A. F. Gaiger, Professional 
Associate (1951); Sir Arthur Gaye, Honorary Member 
(1933) ; Mr. S. E. S. Grzebski, Professional Associate (1951) ; 
Mr. James Hall, Fellow (1943); Mr. J. P. Haugh, Fellow 
(1922) ; Mr. F. H. Heaven, Professional Associate (1912) ; 
Mr. G. W. Heywood, Fellow (1947); Mr. W. E. Holt, 
Professional Associate (1947); Mr. C. Russell Ingham, 
Fellow (1923) ; Mr. G. E. James, Fellow (1905) ; Brigadier 
R. C. Jenney, c.s.e., Fellow (1949); Mr. E. W. Jewell, 
Professional Associate (1946); Mr. R. C. Kirby, Student 
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(1959) ; Mr. R. H. T. Lowe, Fellow (1938); Mr. W. F. 
McLaren, Fellow (1937) ; Mr. C. M. Mace, Fellow (1908) ; 
Mr. D. S. Mann, Fellow (1921) ; Mr. Wm. Mitchell, Pro- 
fessional Associate (1937) ; Mr. O. E. Parratt, Fellow (1906) ; 
Mr. J. H. Rugg, Professional Associate (1958) ; Mr. A. L. 
Statham, Professional Associate (1951) ; Mr. G. A. Taylor, 
Fellow (1919) ; Sir Francis Terry, Professional Associate 
(1899) ; Mr. E. L. Randall Vining, Fellow (1905) ; Mr. S. 
Walton-Brown, Fellow (1936); Mr. J. T. R. Wildman, 
Fellow (1922) ; and Mr. R. S. Wood, Fellow (1928). 

Members of the Council stood in silence as a mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased members, and in- 
structed the Secretary to record in the Minutes and to convey 
to the next of kin the sincere sympathy of the Council. 


Transfers to Fellowship 

The following were transferred to the class of Fellow- 
ship under the ordinary rules, subject to the fulfilment by 
the transferred member of his obligations under the Bye- 
laws :—Messrs. J. M. Bailey, J. F. Berners-Price, R. F. 
Bevan, J. T. Carpenter, P. L. Curnock, N. I. Cutler, Charles 
Dabbs, G. E. Dyer, B. A. Farquharson, M. G. Foster 
Taylor, J. C. Gray, Brian Hilliard, P. A. C. Holden, M. R. 
Honig, J. E. G. Humphreys, W. A. Johnson, D. A. Kerswill, 
W. S. Kirkby, A. R. Knight, N. J. Lurcock, J. R. Mahoney, 
J. 1. Merry, P. A. Page, D. N. Perry, J. F. Pridell, B. P. Pugh, 
J. E. H. Rees, W. G. Robathan, W. B. Robinson, C. D. Royce, 
Ronald Scott, L. S. Sheppard, J. D. Short, J. F. Q. Switzer, 
R. E, Takel, R. S. Taylor, H. C. Thomas, T. V. M. 
Wetherall, W. G. Wicks, J. C. Wilson and A. H. D. Young. 


Officers of Standing Committees : Session 1960-1961 
The following officers of Standing Committees have been 
elected for the Session 1960-61 :— 

Elections and Examinations Committee : Chairman, 
Mr. G. R. Symmons ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. E. P. Stewart ; 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. P. E. Rowlinson. 

General Purposes Committee : Chairman, Mr. C. D. 
Pilcher ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. Guy Biscoe. 

General Practice Committee : Chairman, Mr. F. J. H. 
Brackett ; Vice-Chairmen, Mr. O. S. Chesterton (to be 
Chairman of the Building Surveyors Panel), Mr. W. N. D. 
Lang (to be Chairman of the Housing and Urban 
Management Panel), Mr. W. S. Goodbody (to be 
Chairman of the Town and Country Planning Panel), 
Mr. J. H. C. Chesshire (to be Chairman of the Valuation, 
Rating and Estate Agency Panel) ; Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. A. L. Strachan. 

Mining Surveyors Committee : Chairman, Mr. George 
Alexander ; Vice-Chairmen, Mr. N. R. Palmer and 
Mr. O. F. Wooding. 

Professional Practice Committee : Chairman, Mr. G. H. 

eywood ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. Oliver Chesterton ; 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Guy Biscoe. 

Quantity Surveyors Committee : Chairman, Mr. Cyril 
Sweett ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. G. Osborne ; Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. J. A. Burrell. 


Junior Organisation 
Mr. R. H. Clutton has been elected Chairman of the 
Junior Organisation for the Session 1960-61. Mr. P. M. 
Poole has been elected Vice-Chairman, and Mr. R. A. §S. 
Brock, Honorary Secretary. 


President of the College of Estate Management 
The Council have congratulated Sir Alexander Killick, 
C.B.E., D.8.0., M.c. (Honorary Member) on his election as 
President of the College of Estate Management for 1960-1961. 
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Disclosure of Voting Figures in Election of Council 

The Council agreed that, as in the past, there should be no 
general publication of voting figures in Council elections ; 
the Council, however, authorised the Secretary to give 
details of the voting figures to any candidate who asks for 
such information. (The publication of Council election 
voting statistics was first raised at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Institution held in June of this year—see the 
Annual Report, page 684.) 


Overseas Branch Chairmen . 
The following members have been elected as Chairmen 
of Overseas Branches for the Session 1960-61 :— 

Mr. J. P. Chalke (Ghana) (re-elected) ; Mr. Frederick 
Shanks, 0.B.£. (Hong Kong); Mr. Douglas Duncan 
(Kenya) ; Mr. R. N. S. Rhodes (Federation of Malaya ); 
Mr. J. S. Deans (Nigeria) (re-elected) ; Mr. J. E. M. 
Parkin (Northern Rhodesia) (re-elected); Mr. J. L. 
Woodhouse (Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland) ; 
Mr. Seah Mong Hee (Singapore) ; Mr. D. S. Thomson 
(Tanganyika). 

Mr. R. J. Thurgood, Ontario, has been re-elected 

Chairman of the East Canadian Committee. 


Working Party on Land Values 

The President has appointed Messrs. W. T. Bishop, 
F. J. H. Brackett, J. H. C. Chesshire, B. J. Collins, W. K. P. 
Deed, Arthur Gadd, H. N. Harding, W. N. D. Lang (elected 
as Chairman), A. J. Miller, C. D. Pilcher and E. C. Strathon 
as a Working Party “ to investigate the present cost of land 
for development and to report direct to the Council.” The 
Working Party has so far held four meetings, and hope to 
report to the Council at an early date. 


Appointments 
The Council congratulated Mr. Eric Wilson (Fellow), who 
was elected Mayor of Nairobi in July, 1960, and Alderman 
Sydney Black, 0.B.£. (Fellow), who has been appointed 
Deputy Lieutenant for the County of Surrey. 


International Federation of Surveyors : Permanent Committee 
Meeting, Brussels, 1960 

Mr. B. J. Collins reported to the Council on the proceed- 
ings of the Permanent Committee of the International 
Federation of Surveyors held in Brussels on 23rd to 29th June, 
1960. Fourteen countries had been represented, and the 
Institution’s delegation had comprised Mr. Collins, Major- 
General R. Ll. Brown, Mr. Clifford Dann, Mr. Christopher 
Noble and Mr. Robert Steel. Among the more important 
matters discussed was the policy of reciprocity between the 
professions in all countries which were members of the 
European Economic Community. Although this was not of 
immediate concern to the Institution, it would become so 
if Great Britain joined the Community, as was being 
suggested. The position would be watched on behalf of the 
Institution. 

The next International Congress of the Federation is to 
be held in Vienna in 1962, and the 1961 meeting of the 
Permanent Committee is to be held in Switzerland to complete 
arrangements for the Congress. At the meeting in Brussels, 
the Committee approved proposals by the British delegation 
for the work of Commission IV (Town Planning and Valua- 
tion), and also expressed willingness to consider proposals 
for improving the effectiveness of Commission V (Young 


Surveyors). 
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The Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference, 1960 


The Council noted that the Annual Conference held 
at the University College of North Wales, Bangor, from 
30th August to 3rd September, 1960, had been most success- 
ful, both as regards the attendance and the results achieved. 
In addition to useful discussions on the theme of education 
for the surveyor’s profession, the Conference had obtained 
much useful publicity for the Institution and for the profes- 
sion, including mentions on television and radio programmes, 
and a good coverage in the national, provincial and technical 
press. The views expressed at the Conference are to be 
reviewed by the Chairmen of the discussion groups with 
the object of presenting a report to the Council in due 
course. 
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Federation Nationale des Metreurs-Verificateurs Patentes 

Mr. William James (Fellow) represented the President 
at the Banquet Luncheon of the Federation Nationale des 
Metreurs-Verificateurs Patentes at Lille on 21st May, 1960, 
and presented an inscribed silver cigarette box to the President 
of the Federation. Mr. James has now been invited to be an 
Honorary Member of the Federation. A fuller report of 
Mr. James’ visit will be published in the December issue of 
The Chartered Surveyor. 


Rees Jeffreys Triennial Lecture 
The Council approved the appointment of Mr. E. H. 
Doubleday (Fellow) to serve on the Advisory Committee 
responsible for the arrangements for the fourth Rees Jeffreys 
Triennial Lecture on Road Design and Layout, which is 
to be given in 1961. 


Forthcoming Arrangements 


WINTER AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 

Agricultural members have recently been sent details and 
application slips for the one-day Agricultural Conference 
which is to be held at the Institution on Monday, 
9th January, 1961. The Conference is not, however, 
restricted to agricultural members. 

The Conference will begin at 11 a.m. with an address on 
“Farm Size’ by Mr. G. P. Wibberley, PH.D., B.sc., of Wye 
College. Mr. Wibberley’s address will be followed by 
a discussion. 

After the luncheon interval there will be two addresses on 
“ The Future of the Landlord and Tenant System ”—one by 
Mr. R. B. Verney, Vice-President of the Country Land- 
owners Association, the other by Mr. G. B. Redmayne. 

The inclusive conference fee is 12s. 6d. 

Agricultural members are asked to complete and return 
the application slips sent to them ; other members should 
apply by letter ; and in either case the conference fee should 
be enclosed. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications is 
30th December, 1960, but all members interested are advised 
to make early application as accommodation is limited. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS BENEVOLENT FUND 

The Annual General Meeting of the donors and subscribers 
to the Chartered Surveyors Benevolent Fund will be held at 
the Institution on Monday, 14th November, 1960, at 2 p.m. 
The Agenda is as follows :— 

(a) to receive the Report of the Committee and the 
Statement of Accounts for the period ending 30th June, 
1960, a copy of which will be sent to any subscriber, on 
request ; 

(b) the election of Members of the Committee and 
Officers for the year 1960-1961 ; and 

(c) the election of two Honorary Auditors, Messrs. 
C. T. Every and J. G. Elsworthy and of the Auditors, 
Messrs. Tansley Witt & Co. 

The members of the Committee to retire by rotation in 
accordance with paragraph 42 of the Articles of Associa- 
tion, and who offer themselves for re-election, are Messrs. 
S. Vvyvian Hicks, K. H. Blessley, M. H. Thackray, J. G. 
Staniland and P. G. Jonas. In order to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Sir Edward Gillett, the 
Committee have nominated Mr. Tom Woolfenden. 


INSTITUTION MEETINGS 
The following meetings will be held at the Institution during 
November and December, 1960. Except where otherwise 
stated the meetings will begin at 5.45 p.m. and light 
refreshments will be served from 5.0 p.m. 


Presidential Address, 14th November, 1960 
The first ordinary general meeting of the session will be 
held on Monday, 14th November, 1960, when Mr. J. D. 
Trustram Eve (Fellow), F.L.A.S., F.A.L, will give his 
Presidential Address. 


Mining Surveyors General Meeting, 26th November, 1960 

At the mining surveyors general meeting to be held on 
Saturday, 26th November, 1960, at 10.30 a.m., Mr. R. H. 
Garnett will speak on ‘“* Offshore Mineral Exploration.” 
The meeting will be held at the Welbeck Hotel, Nottingham. 


Ordinary General Meeting, 5th December, 1960 
At the ordinary general meeting to be held on Monday, 
5th December, 1960, Mr. E. H. Doubleday, 0.8.8. (Fellow), 
P.P.T.P.I., M.LMUN.E., Will speak on “ Off-Street Parking.” 


Land Surveyors General Meeting, 15th December, 1960 

A general meeting of iand surveyors will be held on 
Thursday, 15th December, 1960. Major A. G. Bomford, 
M.A. (Professional Associate), R.E., will speak on “* Surveying 
in Northern Australia.” He will illustrate his talk with 
coloured slides. 


RATING DIPLOMA HOLDERS SECTION 
The Annual Luncheon of the Rating Diploma Holders 
Section will be held at the Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1, on Friday, 9th December, 1960, at 12.30 for 
1 p.m. The luncheon will be followed by the Annual General 
Meeting of the section which will be held at the Institution. 


YERBURY FOUNDATION : ANNUAL LECTURE 

The Yerbury Foundation’s annual Marley Lecture will be 
given this year by Mr. Minoru Yamasaki of the United 
States on Tuesday, 15th November, 1960, at 6 p.m., at the 
R.LB.A., 66, Portland Place, London, W.1. 

It will take the form of a discussion of his architectural 
beliefs with a panel of British architects. He will illustrate 
his ideas with slides of his own work. 
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REBUILDING 

Members were informed in April, 1959, that rebuilding of 
No. 11, Great George Street was to proceed. Since then, 
developments in the planning position have caused the 
Council to reconsider this decision. In order to clarify the 
position, the Institution has now submitted to the London 
County Council as planning authority, an outline planning 
application in respect of Nos. 11 and 12, Great George 
Street. It will be appreciated that a decision on this 
application may not be received for some time. 


PROFESSIONAL CHARGES 


Architectural Services : Seale 35 

The Council of the R.I.B.A: have revised the Conditions 
of Engagement and Scales of Professional Charges applicable 
to architectural services. The new Scales came into force 
on Ist October, 1960. 

The revision necessitates certain amendments in No. 35 of 
the Institution’s Scales of Professional Charges, which is 
a reproduction of the R.I.B.A.’s main scale. The most 
important of these amendments are set out below. 

Substitute for scale in present sub-paragraph (6) (i) of 
Scale 35 (at top of page 31 of Institution's scales booklet) 
the following Scale with additional sub-paragraph :— 
*“ (i) Total Cost of 

Executed Works Percentage Fee 

Up to £700... 10 per cent. 

£700-£1 600 9} per cent. with minimum of £70 


£1,600-£2,500 9 
£2,500-£3,400 84 
£3,400-£4,300 8 » £289 
£4,300-£5,200 74 » £344 
£5,200-£6,100 7 ‘ 
£6,100-£7,000 645 » 
Over £7,000... 6 £455 


(ii) The fees set out in the Scale of Charges are in all 
cases exclusive of the cost of all prints and other 
reproductions of drawings and documents, travel- 
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ling and hotel expenses and other reasonable 
disbursements.” 
Re-number present sub-paragraphs (ii) and (iii) of 
Scale 35 (5) as (iii) and (iv) respectively. 
The full amendments to Scale 35 will be published in the 
December, 1960, issue of The Chartered Surveyor. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 1961 

The next edition of the List of Members is due to appear 
early in 1961. 

In the interests of economy, the Council decided to make 
a charge of five shillings a copy for recent Lists and to limit 
distribution to those members who asked for copies. 

The same conditions will apply to the distribution of the 
1961 List. 

An order form for the List of Members, 1961, was sent 
with the October issue of The Chartered Surveyor to all 
corporate members. 


SULTBANS LTD. AND FAMERICA LTD. 

Previous announcements have been made about the 
Ashley Mortgage & Finance Co., Ltd., including one in 
December, 1959, advising members to consult the Institution 
before accepting mortgage valuation instructicns from that 
Company. 

Members are advised to adopt the same course 0: action 
should they be approached by Sultbans Ltd. (Managing 
Director: L. Ashley) or by Famerica Ltd. (Managing 
Director : L. Ashley). 


DISCIPLINARY ACTION 
At a special meeting held on 3rd October, 1960, the 
Council, acting in accordance with the powers conferred on 
them by Bye-Law 22 (1), reprimanded Mr. J. P. Whitehead 
(Fellow) and Mr. N. B. B. Stephens (Professional Associate), 
both of Chichester, and Mr. M. Hogarth (Fellow) of Bognor 
Regis, for a breach of Bye-law 21 (10). 


GOLF 


Annual General Meeting 
The Annual General Meeting of The Chartered Surveyors 
Golfing Society will be held at the Institution on Tuesday, 
6th December, 1960, at 5.15 p.m. 


Annual Conference Meeting 
The result of the golf meeting at Maes Ddu, held during 
this year’s Annual Conference, was :— 
Ist prize-—Mr. and Mrs. Padraig Mulcahy. 
2nd prize—tie between Mr. and Mrs. G. Coates and 
H. G. Newton and P. J. Searle. 
Match v. London Master Builders 
A match was played on Wednesday, 14th September, 1960, 
at Sunningdale Golf Club between the London Master 
Builders Association Golfing Society and the Chartered 
Surveyors Golfing Society. The Chartered Surveyors won 
by 11} matches to 6}. 
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Match at Worplesdon 
The Chartered Surveyors Golfing Society held its Autumn 
meeting at Worplesdon on Wednesday, 5th October, 1960, 
with the following result :— 
Morning Round 
First Senior : R. W. Gleed. 
First Junior : A. S. Rigby. 
Second Senior: R. H. Baucher, A. E. Lissaman, 
F. N. Waller. 
Second Junior : E. H. Trollope. 
Afternoon Round 
First Pair : F. J. Trumper and P. G. Jonas. 
Second Pair : J. R. Baxter and D. Justham. 
Theobald Cup : R. W. Gleed. 
HOCKEY 
The annual match against the Chartered Accountants will 
now be played at the Surbiton Hockey Ground on Wednesday, 
14th December, 1960, not 4th December as announced in the 
October issue. 
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Junior Organisation 


The Annual Dinner, 10th November, 1960 

There is still time for Junior members to obtain tickets for 
the Annual Dinner to be held at the Drapers Hall, Throg- 
morton Street, E.C.2, on Thursday, 10th November, 1960 
(6.30 for 7.00 p.m.). Brigadier Sir John Hunt, C.B.£., D.s.0., 
will be the principal guest. 

Tickets are available from the Honorary Secretary, price 
£2 10s. Od. each. Cheques should be made out to The Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors, Junior Organisation. 


1960 Residential Study Course, 11th-13th November 

This year the North Regional Junior Organisation Resi- 
dential Course is to be held at Lyme Hall, a 16th-century 
National Trust house set in 1,300 acres of parkland at 
Disley, near Stockport, on the borders of Cheshire and 
Derbyshire. 

In contrast to last year’s course at Burton Manor, there 
is no single theme but it is hoped that the more varied 
character of the course will provide an interesting study for 
the young surveyor. The course embraces valuation, 
quantities and building subjects with one lecture of common 
interest to all members, each day. 

Applications should be made to C. J. Ingham, A.R.1.c.s., 
7, Union Court, Liverpool, 2, as early as possible. The cost 
of the course, inclusive of full board, is £3 10s. 


Quantity Surveyors General Meeting, 
Tuesday, 22nd November, 1960 


** Pre-Contract Practice ”’ 


This meeting is arranged by the J.0.Q.S. Committee, and 
will be held at the Tavistock Banqueting Rooms, 18, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C.2. Peter Johnson (Fellow) will speak on 
behalf of the AQUA Group on “ Pre-Contract Practice.” 
The meeting commences at 7.40 p.m., preceded by a meal at 
6.30 p.m. Admission is by ticket only, and application should 
be made to C. R. M. Norris, Esq., a.R.1.c.s., 8, Tirlmont 
Road, South Croydon, Surrey, stating whether dining or non- 
dining tickets are required and enclosing 7s. 6d. for dining 
tickets. 


Ordinary General Meeting, Thursday, 8th December, 1960 

This will be held at the Institution at 6.15 p.m., when 
Mr. G. A. Watts, 0.B.£., s.c.Ls., Executive Director of 
Littlewoods Stores, Limited, will give a talk on “* The Modern 
Shop.” Mr. J. D. Russell-Davis (Fellow), Chairman of the 
1913 Club, will be in the chair and will present the Special 
Prize awarded annually by the Club to the Junior Member 
judged to have contributed most to the Organisation’s work 
during the last session. 
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BRANCH MEETINGS 

Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Branch.—Tuesday, 
15th November, 1960, at the Red Lion Hotel, Barnet, at 
7 p.m. “A Ramble into the Realm of Rating,” by Arthur 
Gadd (Fellow), F.A.1. 

Warwickshire, Worcestershire and South Staffordshire 
Branch.—Thursday, 17th November, 1960, at Regent House, 
St. Philip’s Place, Colmore Row, Birmingham, at 5.30 for 
6p.m. ‘“ Decimal Coinage and Metric System of Measure- 
ment,” by A. N. Jackson, Director of Messrs. Le Grand 
Sutcliff and Gell, Limited. 

Warwickshire, Worcestershire and South Staffordshire 
Junior Branch,—Thursday, 3rd November, 1960, at The 
White Swan, Edmund Street, Birmingham, at 5.45 for 
6.15 p.m. ‘“* Mechanised Billing’ a punch card system for 
quantity surveying, by D. G. Braine (Professional Associate). 

Yorkshire Branch.—Thursday, 24th November, 1960, at 
the Royal Station Hotel, York, at 2.30 p.m. Composite 
meeting arranged by the Building and Quantities, Agricultural, 
Mining and Valuation sections of the Branch, to be addressed 
by a representative of each of these four sections. 

Middlesex and Urban Essex Branch.—-Thursday, 24th 
November, 1960, at the Institution, at 6.30 p.m. “ The 
Life of a Rating Surveyor,” by Hector Mark Wilks, B.Sc., 
(Fellow), F.A.1. 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS SECTIONS 
Surrey Branch Quantity Surveyors Section.—-The Quantity 
Surveyors Section of the Surrey Branch has recently been 
formed and the following have been elected as Officers of the 
Committee : Chairman, Mr. R. F. Lane (Fellow); Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. L. D. BENTLEY (Fellow) ; Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. K. Massey (Professional Associate). 


London (South Western) Branch Quantity Surveyors 
Section.—The first general meeting of the newly-formed 
Quantity Surveyors Section of the London (South-Western) 
Branch will be held at 5.45 p.m. on Thursday, Ist December, 
1960, at the Institution, when Mr. H. J. Cruickshank, 
A.M.I.MECH.E., F.1.0.B., will read a paper on “ The Cost 
Implications of Mechanical Plant.” 

An informal supper will be held afterwards in the Officers’ 
Dining Room, London Transport Headquarters, at 
55, Broadway, S.W.1 (over St. James’s Park Station). 
Members wishing to attend the supper are asked to send 
a remittance of 13s. 6d. to A. T. Brett-Jones, Honorary 
Secretary, 75, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

The section will be administered by a committee of 
15 members, and they have elected the following officers for 
the session 1960-1961 :-— 

Chairman.—Mr. J. T. A. Brooks, c.B.£. (Fellow). 
Vice-Chairman.—Mr. Denis Burke-Collis (Fellow). 
Honorary Secretary.—Mzr. A. T. Brett-Jones (Professional 
Associate). 
BRANCH REPORTS 

Yorkshire Branch.—Seven branch meetings were held 
during the session 1959-60, under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. W. Moore (Fellow), attended by an average of 55 mem- 
bers. The President's visit at Harrogate on i7th February, 
1960, when Mr. JoHN L. PosTLETHWAITE was accorapanied 
by the Secretary of the Institution (Rear-Admiral P. W. 
Burnett), was an outstanding success. There was a record 
post-war attendance at the Annual Branch Dinner and 
Dance, held at the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate, on the same 
evening. Members and guests were received by Mr. W. 
Moore (Branch Chairman) and Mrs. Moor, assisted by the 
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President anid Mrs. PostLerHwarre. The principal guest 
speaker on this occasion was Mr. J. C. Wooprorpb, M.A., 
Headmaster of the Leeds Grammar School, who was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Wooprorp. The Mayor and Mayoress 
of Harrogate (Councillor G. H. HoLroyp, J.p., and Mrs. 
HOLROYD) were also present. 

The best attended meeting of the session attracted 
250 members. It was held at the Great Northern Hotel, 
Leeds, on 27th November, 1959, and was addressed by 
Mr. Desmonp Heap (Associate), LL.M., P.P.T.P.1., on “ The 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1959." Mr. Heap gave 
a very lively and interesting account of various sections of the 


The composite meeting arranged jointly by the building 
and quantities, agricultural, mining and valuation sections 
of the Branch, heid at York on 2Ist January, 1960, was the 
usual anticipated success. This type of meeting is very 
popular with both senior and junior members. 

Two meetings were specially called during the session to 
discuss domestic matters affecting the profession and the 
Institution. Unfortunately these only attracted a_ dis- 
appointingly small audience. The visit to the new £12 million 
project of the National Coal Board at Kellingley Colliery 
near Ferrybridge, on 2ist April, 1960, attracted some 
50 members, who were shown over the whole of the surface 
works which have been completed to date. This proved to 


be a most interesting tour and members will, it is understood, 
be given the opportunity of inspecting the underground 
works of the colliery when these have been completed. The 
scheme is one of the largest of its type to be carried out by 
the National Coal Board in Great Britain. 
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The building and quantities section held four meetings 
during the session, including a visit by the Chairman of the 
Quantity Surveyors Committee of the Institution, Mr, 
WiiuiaM James. The mining surveyors meetings included 
a visit to the Dragonby Ironstone Mine at Scunthorpe. 


BRANCH OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


East Canadian Committee.—At the Annual General 
Meeting of the Branch the following Officers and Committee 
were elected for the Session 1960-61 : Chairman, Mr. R. J. 
THuRGooD (Professional Associate); Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
P. J. Martin (Professional Associate) ; Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. D. R. Smirn (Professional Associate); Assistant 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. K. Jownston (Professional 
Associate) ; Honorary Treasurer, Mr. F. J. SHANKLAND 
(Professional Associate) ; Committee, Mr. R. A. BRIGGS 
(Fellow) and Messrs. J. E. Farr, E. F. Grove, F. W. HELYAR, 
G. Ritey, M. J. Sunn, T. C. Wititams, M. Wono and 
G. I. M. Younae (Professional Associates). 


Ghana Branch.—At the Annual General Meeting of the 
Branch the following Officers and Committee were elected 
for the Session 1960-61 : Chairman, Mr. J. P. CHALKE ; 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. O. Batcar (Fellow); Honorary 
Secretary, Lt. M. A. Ratnsirb, R.£. (Professional Associate) ; 
Committee, Messrs. E. A. Appam, J.G. ABBan, S. E. CRAGGs, 
J. L. Howexs, S. KLepacki, P. Opare-Appo, K. R. Quist, 
R. J. Simpson, C. N. D. Tackey and P. R. D. YounGs 
(Professional Associates). 


Messrs. ADAMS AND WATTS, AND WHITE, BERRY AND 
CaTrorD, of 38, Sloane Street, London, S.W.1, announce 
that their partner, Mr. H. K. Catrorp, retired from general 
practice on 30th September, 1960. Mr. Catrorp will 
remain as consultant to the firm which will be continued 
under its present style by the remaining partners. 

Messrs. ALLSOP AND Co., and Messrs. H. E. FosTer AND 
CRANFIELD, announce the association of the two firms as 
from Ist October, 1960. Messrs. H. E. Foster AND CRAN- 
FIELD of 6, Poultry, London, E.C.2, were founded in 1843, 
and Messrs. ALLSoP AND Co., of 21, Soho Square, London, 
W.1, and 153, Park Road, London, N.W.8, were founded by 
their present senior partner, Mr. B. G. K. ALLsop, at St. 
John’s Wood in 1906. The associated firms will continue to 
practise from their existing offices. The partners in the two 
associated firms are Messrs. B. G. K. ALtsop, J.P. (Fellow), 
F.A.1., H. H. M. CARPENTER, F.A.1., H. E. SENIOR, F.A.L, A. B. 
FRASER, M.A.(Cantab.), (Fellow), H. G. Newton (Fellow), 
D. C. Morris (Fellow), F.a., G. C. LUND, LL.B., A.A.L, 
P. T. F. ALtsop, (Oxon.) (Professional Associate), A.A.L, 
D. H. Farrow, W. G. Curwartn and D. H. 

Mr. R. A. BiGHAM (Fellow) has retired from the position of 
surveyor to The Owen Owen Estate Limited as from 
ist October, 1960, but remains a director of the Company. 
He will continue to deal with his private practice from 
62, Briar Avenue, Norbury, S.W.16. (Pollard 3212.) 

Messrs. S. W. BisHton and D. M. Harpinc (Professional 
Associates) have commenced in practice as Messrs. BISHTON 
AND HARDING, chartered quantity surveyors at 4, Sheet Street, 
Windsor, Berkshire (Windsor 1775). 
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Mr. F. G. Burnett (Professional Associate) has relin- 
quished his position as Property Manager and Surveyor to 
The Salisbury Board of Executors Limited and the South 
African and General Investment and Trust Company of 
Rhodesia Limited, and has set up in practice on his own 
account at 25, Rubislaw Terrace, Aberdeen, as from 
15th August, 1960. 


Mr. Denis CLEwWS, F.A.1., and Mr. DoNALD J. HUDSON, M.A. 
(Professional Associate), F.A.1., principals in the firm of 
Messrs. BRIGHT, WILLIS AND Sons, chartered auctioneers 
and estate agents, of 1 and 2, Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 1, 
and 677, Warwick P.oad, Solihull, Warwickshire, have 
established a separate firm of Messrs. Denis CLEws, HUDSON 
AND HOouNSELL, to conduct the rating and commercial 
property section of their practice. They have taken into 
partnership in this separate firm Mr. Lestiz HOUNSELL, F.A.L, 
who has been with Messrs. BRIGHT, WILLIS AND Son for 
many years. The separate practice will be conducted from 
the same addresses as Messrs. BRIGHT, WILLIS AND SON but 
the telephone numbers will be Midland 7250 and Solihull 0409. 


Mr. W. M. Cook (Professional Associate) has taken into 
partnership Mr. J. S. Nosie (Professional Associate) as from 
lst September, 1960. The firm will continue in practice as 
Messrs. W. M. Cook and J. S. Nosie, chartered quantity 
surveyors, at 219, Hope Street, Glasgow, C.2 (Douglas 5508). 


Messrs. DUNLOP, HEYwoop AND Co., chartered surveyors, 
of 90, Deansgate, Manchester, 3, have taken into partnership 
Mr. K. Batey (Professional Associate) as from Ist October, 
1960. 
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Messrs. WALTER FLACK, PARKER AND WRIGHT have, as 
from Ist September, 1960, commenced practice at 196, Dock 
Street, Newport, Monmouthshire, and also at 13, The Arcade, 
Abertillery. This incorporates the practice formerly con- 
ducted by Mr. W. T. PARKER from the same address and the 
new partnership is in association with Messrs. WALTER FLACK, 
KEMP AND WRIGHT of Neale House, 62, St. James's Street, 
London, S.W.1. and with Messrs. WALTER FLACK, MACLEAN 
AND WriGuHt of Cornhill House, 144, West George Street, 
Glasgow. 


Mr. Eric Grove (Professional Associate), A.M.T.P.1., has, 
as from 15th August, 1960, been appointed Assistant Branch 
Planner to all Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
field offices in the Province of Quebec. His business address 
is 940, Cote de Liesse, Montreal, Canada. 


Messrs. HENRY HALLAM AND Son of 8, Low Pavement, 
Nottingham, have as from 23rd September, 1960, changed the 
style of the firm to Messrs. HALLAM, BRACKETT AND Co. 


Mr. M. W. Hupson (Fellow) has been appointed Director 
of Housing and Surface Estates to the National Coal Board 
on the resignation of Mr. E. RUTHERFORD YOUNG (Fellow). 
Mr. L. S. HADDEN (Fellow) has joined Mr. Hupson from the 
East Midlands division of the National Coal Board and has 
been appointed Deputy Director. Mr. Hupson will con- 
tinue as General Manager of the Coal Industry Housing 
Association. 

The partnership between Mr. R. A. Isaacs, B.sc. (Pro- 
fessional Associate), A.A.1., and Mr. J. H. Lew, practising 
as Messrs. RONALD ALAN AND Co., has been dissolved by 
mutual consent as from 29th September, 1960. From this 
date the practice will be carried on under the same style by 
Mr. R. A. Isaacs as sole principal at 12, Varley Parade, 
Edgware Road, London, N.W.9 (Colindale 7755/2277). 


Mr. J. B. Lort (Professional Associate) has relinquished 
his post as Senior Lecturer at the College of Technology, 
Birmingham, and has taken up an appointment as Head of 
the Department of Building at Cambridgeshire Technical 
College. 


Mr. J. M. B. Mackie, M.A. (Fellow), F.L.A.s., has relin- 
quished his appointment as Agent to the Fortescue Estates 
and the Trustees of the Challacombe Settlement on being 
appointed Agent to the Marquis of Salisbury and the Viscount 
Cranborne. Mr. Mackie took up his appointment on 
20th October, 1960, and his address is Estate Office, Hatfield 
Park, Hatfield, Herts. (Hatfield 2003). 


As from Ist July, 1960, Mr. G. A. Mammatr (Fellow) 
retired from active partnership in the firm of Messrs. 
HABGOOD AND MAMMATT but will continue as consultant. 
The practice will be carried on by the remaining partner, 
Mr. G. A, D. Sutcuirre, F.A.1., and the style and address of 
the firm remains unchanged. 


Mr. JoHN H. Marp es (Professional Associate), A.A.1L., 
has been appointed as surveyor to The Owen Owen Estate 
Limited as from Ist October, 1960, on the retirernent of 
Mr. R. A. BiGHAM (Fellow). Mr. MArptes has been deputy 
surveyor to the Company for some time. 


Messrs. MATHEW AND Croucn, chartered quantity sur- 
veyors, of Bedford Row House, 58, Theobalds Road, London, 
W.C.1, and of Vittoria House, Vittoria Walk, Cheltenham, 
Glos., have opened a branch office at 14, Collens Road, 
Maraval, Trinidad, West Indies, where Mr. W. A. KAUFFMAN 
(Professional Associate) will be resident manager. 
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The partnership of Messrs. MONK AND COATMAN, chartered 
quantity surveyors, has been dissolved by mutual consent. 
Mr. R. W. Monk (Professional Associate) will continue to 
practise from the present offices at Ila, Queen’s Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19, under the style of R. W. Monk, 
chartered quantity surveyor and Mr. Rosert W. COATMAN 
(Professional Associate) will in future practise under the 
style of Ropert W. CoaTMAN, chartered quantity surveyor, 
from 145, Haling Park Road, South Croydon, Surrey. 


Messrs. MONTAGU EVANS AND Son have taken into 
partnership Mr. JoHN Letyve_p (Professional Associate), 
A.A.1., and Mr. Ropert H. STAN.ey (Professional Associate), 
A.A.1., both of whom have been associated with the firm for 
some years. The firm has moved to new offices at Awdry 
House, 11, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 6361) 
and as from 17th October, 1960, their Head Office and the 
architectural department (hitherto at 21, Brunswick Square) 
and the valuation and town planning department (hitherto 
at 12, Doughty Street) are operating from this address. The 
rating department will move to the same address very 
shortly, but remains temporarily at 44, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C.1 (Chancery 5427). The branch office at 
7a, London Road, Redhill, Surrey (Redhill 4029) will 
continue at the same address. 

Messrs. ALFRED PEARSON AND Son, of Fleet, Farnborough, 
Aldershot, Hartley Wintney, Alton, Alresford and 
Winchester, have opened a new office at 31, Church Street, 
Basingstoke, Hants. (Basingstqke 2088.) 


Messrs. ANDREW ROBERTS AND PARTNERS, chartered 
quantity surveyors, of 17, Cromwell Place, South Ken- 
sington, London, S.W.7, have opened a branch office at 
44-46, Bridge Street, Peterborough. (Telephone 67905.) 


Messrs. SANDERSON, TOWNEND AND GILBERT, chartered 
surveyors and estate agents, of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Darlington, Middlesbrough and West Hartlepool, have, as 
from Ist April, 1960, taken into partnership Mr. WILLIAM 
TURNBULL (Professional Associate) and Mr. IAN GRiSEN- 
THWAITE (Professional Associate), A.A... Mr. TURNBULL, 
who is in charge of the firm's rating department, will be at 
the Newcastle upon Tyne office and Mr. GriSENTHWAITE at 
the Middlesbrough office. Both partners have been members 
of the firm for a number of years, and the style of the firm 
remains unchanged. 

Messrs. H. V. AND G. Sorrett, of 40, Clarence Street, 
Southend-on-Sea, and 48, High Street, Rayleigh, have 
opened a branch office at 799, London Road, Westcliff-on- 
Sea. (Telephone 72706.) 

Mr. ANTHONY D. Stock (Professional Associate), char- 
tered quantity surveyor, has opened an office at 6, King 
Street, Bristol, 1. (Telephone 23578.) 


Messrs. TAYLOR, LOCKHART AND LANG, of 230/232, White- 
chapel Road, London, E.1, have opened a branch office at 
95, Park Lane, London, W.1 (Grosvenor 2903/4) as from 
Ist September, 1960. Mr. Jonn W. Locxnart (Professional 
Associate), A.A.1., a partner of the firm, will be in charge 
of this new office. 

Messrs. C. R. WHEELER AND PARTNERS, chartered quantity 
surveyors, formerly practising under the title of Messrs. C, R. 
Wuee er, will in future practise from 8, Symons Street, 
Sloane Square, London, S.W.3. (Sloane 2284.) 

Mr. Coun G. Witarp (Fellow) has closed his office at 
Travin House, Jeevanjee Street, Nairobi, and has set up in 
practice at 2, Church Street, Warwick, as from 18th July, 
1960. 
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AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


The Agricultural Division: Quo Vadit? 


The closing meeting of agricultural members, as part of the Annual Conference at the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor, was held on the morning of 3rd September, 1960. The discussion which followed Mr. Walmsley’s paper is 
published below, 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Mark Strutt (Vice-Chairman of the Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee) presided at the meeting. Mr. R. B. 
Verney, President of the Country Landowners Association, 
Mr. Dunstan Skilbeck, Principal of Wye College, accom- 
panied by Mr. Ian Reid, and Mr. Arthur Shaw of Associated 
Industrial Consultants, Ltd., were present as guests. The 
President attended for part of the meeting. 

Mr. R. Charles Walmsley presented a paper entitled 
“ The Agricultural Division : Quo Vadit?” in which he also 
discussed the part which the Institution could properly play, 
in collaboration with agricultural colleges such as Wye 
College in the University of London, in training advisers on 
farm management. The text of the paper was reproduced 
in the October issue of The Chartered Surveyor on page 172, 
and the discussion, in which most of the guests took part, is 
summarised below. 

In presenting his paper, Mr. Walmsley made some supple- 
mentary observations in order to link it with the discussions 
on education for the surveyor’s profession which had been 
taking place in the Conference as a whole on the two 
preceding days. 

First, Mr. Henry Wells, in presenting the report of the 
Educational Policy Committee, had spoken of the position 
of the Agricultural Division in the arrangements for the 
Institution's examinations; the new General Section examin- 
ation would become the mode of entry to the profession for 
town planners, for estate managers and for valuers, and he had 
referred to the agricultural surveyor as being closely linked 
with these three categories ; moreover, Mr. Wells had not 
disguised the personal hope that in due course it would 
become possible for candidates for the Agriculture and Land 
Agency Section to enter the profession through the gate 
of the General Section examination; Rural Estate Manage- 
ment could in his opinion be included as an optional subject in 
the final examination for such candidates. 

Secondly, Mr. Robert Steel, in an admirable monograph 
presented to another meeting at the Conference, had suggested 
that chartered surveyors other than those in the three 
avowedly specialist groups of quantity surveying, land 
surveying and mining surveying, might be collectively 
described as “ chartered estate surveyors.” 

Commenting on Mr. Wells’ suggestion, Mr. Walmsley 
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said that though his personal sympathy lay with the idea of 
arranging for future agricultural surveyors to enter through 
much the same route as General Section candidates, he 
doubted whether the Agriculture and Land Agency Section 
could wholly adopt the General Section syllabus ; neverthe- 
less, he felt sure that the Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
would be devoting considerable thought to assimilating the 
agricultural syllabus (which had only recently been revised) 
to the General Section syllabus in order to avoid any incon- 
sistencies where the two syllabuses covered common ground. 

Mr. Walmsley added that if the idea of a collective descrip- 
tion “* chartered estate surveyor ” should come to be adopted, 
he thought that agricultural surveyors could well be 
comprehended within it. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. PETER TRUMPER (Fellow) said that it gave him great 
pieasure to propose the vote of thanks to Mr. Walmsley for 
his valuable paper. Only those who were on the Agriculture 
and Forestry Committee could ever fully know what wonder- 
ful work Mr. Walmsley had done during the ten years of 
the existence of the Agricultural Division. Mr. Trumper 
had been a member of the Committee most of that time 
and he knew that every time some less articulate member 
had been seeking for words to express his ideas it was 
always Mr. Walmsley who had said “I take it you mean 
so and so,” or ‘* Would it be right to say that what you are 
getting at is this?’’ Mr. Walmsley had that wonderful gift 
of expressing ideas accurately in words. Now those attend- 
ing the Conference must be especially grateful to him for 
preparing the paper at this time. As most of them probably 
knew, he had only in the last week left his office for the last 
time, after 32 years, to take up his new appointment. The 
last few weeks must have been in any event a trying time for 
him and it must have been most difficult to find the time to 
produce and present this paper. 

Mr. Walmsley had said in his paper that policy-making 
rested with the Council. That was true. Nevertheless he 
hoped it would be agreed that supposing all the members of 
the Agricultural Division were to form an opinion that 
a certain course was right, and they were able to convince 
their fellow chartered surveyors of its rightness too, such 
a weight of opinion would have strong persuasive force with 
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the Council. Members of the Division could play their part 
in forming policy by thinking about it, discussing it and 
putting their ideas to the Council. 

Most professions, for example doctors and solicitors, did 
not advertise : should chartered surveyors be allowed to 
advertise? On the estate agency side they had to advertise 
properties being sold for clients. But he supposed that if 
one was selling a property, it was essential to let somebody 
know about it. In a professional capacity, however, he 
thought that it would be in the best interests of our profession 
that they should not be allowed to advertise and he would 
like to see agricultural surveyors leading the way in persuading 
the Council on this point. 

The agricultural chartered surveyor acted not only for 
landowners but for tenants, owner-occupiers, local authorities 
and indeed for anyone who had an interest in land. He 
thought Mr. Walmsley’s idea of the postgraduate course in 
farm management advice was an excellent one ; his doubt 
was whether we could find time for it. As Sir John 
Wolfenden had said in his paper at the opening of the 
Conference “* what we have to decide is what, of several 
things we should like, we can afford to do without.”” Mr. 
Trumper knew that we should like a man to take his examina- 
tions and go on to all sorts of postgraduate courses, including 
the farm management course, and one could take that a step 
further and say that it should include forestry and estate 
management as well; but it was a question of what one 
had time for. He was not sure that he agreed with Mr. 
Walmsley that chartered surveyors should know too much 
about taxation or accountancy. In the past, a land agent 
had been expected to advise his client on these matters ; but 
to-day things were so complicated and so much more money 
was at stake that, in his opinion, surveyors would probably 
be better advised to leave this field to the accountant. It 
was the good surveyor who should make the plan for the 
estate, saying whether the forestry acreage should be increased, 
or whether the village should be developed or not, and so on. 
It was for the accountant to advise on the niceties of taxation, 
whether to form companies and so on, for only he knew the 
details of the owner’s personal finances and taxation. 

He agreed that the register of agricultural surveyors must 
be looked at ; there were at present about 1,500 registered, 
but there must be many others practising in the agricultural 
field who were not in the Agricultural Division. The main 
problem was that they were a relatively small body scattered 
widely over the whole country ; recent reports from the 
Branches had all spoken of the difficulties of distance in 
attending meetings. The cure for that might be for the 
Chairman of the Committee to do some travelling. They 
must try to get direct contact with members. It was indeed 
difficult to organise meetings and to travel, but the tendency 
towards larger firms did perhaps make this form of visiting 
somewhat easier than it had been in the past. 

Institution members were in a unique position to advise 
owners and tenants about their affairs, because they were 
the only non-partisan body and the only body which 
included such a wide variation in membership, from 
auctioneers to land agents. 

Having formed the Agricultural Division, what was it 
meant to do? In the past we had been too passive. We 
had sat down and waited to be consulted by the Ministry 
about all sorts of things and we had produced some first-class 
memoranda. But how much more valuable it would have 
been if we had got there first. For instance, take 
section 24 (2) (d) of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948. 
We had been asked by the Ministry to say what we thought 
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about it. We should have seen this coming a year or two ago 
and persuaded the Council to put forward a memorandum. 
Having got a good idea, we should put it forward first 
before we were asked for it, just as a good surveyor in advising 
his client looks two jumps ahead to see what is coming and 
tries to anticipate events, rather than wait passively until 
his advice is asked for. 

He said another example of this was to be seen in the recent 
formation of the Timber Growers Organisation. This was 
formed by landowners and others and we were later asked 
for our comments on it. He believed that we should have 
been in the forefront of the whole scheme and the idea of 
forming such an organisation could well have originated 
from us. It probably would have done if we had made the 
effort to co-ordinate our members more closely together 
throughout the country. 

So we were back to the problem we started with—distance. 
He felt that the Agricultural Division had a great future, but 
it was going to be hard work travelling around the country 
getting members together and making ourselves into a 
knowledgeable body who were not passive but really active. 


Mr. D. R. M. Stuart (Professional Associate), in seconding 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Walmsley, said that his paper had 
been exceedingly interesting, especially the part referring to 
farm management advisers. Mr. Stuart hoped that a lot 
more would be heard of that suggestion and that great care 
would be taken to educate the public about who could best 
advise them. He had noticed that a lot of people were 
describing themselves as ““Agricuitural Consultants” ; some 
of these were no doubt able people but, whatever their actual 
ability, few of them were connected with the Institution or 
for that matter with any other professional body. The fact 
that unqualified people were holding themselves out to give 
advice was a danger and the sooner the public can be warned 
the better, for there was no doubt, in his opinion, that many 
members of the agricultural community were in real need of 
the kind of advice upon which Mr. Walmsley had touched in 
his address. Very often the farmers concerned did not 
know where to turn for the right advice. If the Institution 
could train the right people and then see that the public 
were properly informed of where to find them, that would be 
a great achievement. 

Mr. Stuart expressed the warmest thanks to Mr. Walmsley 
for his paper coupled with the hope that the suggestions 
which he had made in it would be energetically pursued. 


Mr. ArtHuR F. SHaw (Associated Industrial Consultants 
Limited) applauded Mr. Walmsley’s realistic approach to the 
problem of giving professional advice to the farmer on 
business matters. Farming had always had its special 
problems and Mr. Shaw supposed that it would always 
remain one of the most difficult forms of industrial enterprise. 
Yet he had no doubt that the problem facing the farmer was 
closely identifiable with that facing the ordinary industrialist. 
The question for both of them was how best to utilise their 
productive resources. The answer must always be con- 
ditioned by the particular circumstances of the case, but this 
did not detract from the general proposition that in the 
sphere of management advisory work there were very many 
opportunities for giving real assistance to farmers as well as 
a good scope for members of the profession to find a satisfy- 
ing and rewarding career in such advisory work. Mr. 
Walmsley had mentioned such things as planning, multiple 
control, management accounting, management organisation 
and soon. These were important aspects but it must always 
be remembered that techniques were not an end in them- 
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selves ; they. must always be used with care and discretion 
and keeping in sight the ultimate object, which was the same 
both for farmers and industrialists, of securing the best and 
most economical use of capital, labour, physical resources 
and productive energy. He fully agreed with Mr. Walmsley 
that the teaching of the theory of management could well be 
undertaken at postgraduate level, and that the provision of 
such courses at agricultural colleges would be a great help. 
He felt bound, nevertheless, to sound a note of warning 
against undue optimism; for he wondered whether one 
could expect confident farm management advisors to emerge 
fully fledged from the suggested postgraduate courses. He 
felt that when a man had completed such a course, he should 
go back for some time to the general routine of the profession, 
and after he had been back there for perhaps a number of 
years he could then but not until then aspire to advise other 
people how to spend their money and run their businesses. 
Management in industry and in agriculture was so often as 
much a matter of human relations as of technique and these 
relations depended on mutual confidence and respect. These 
were best secured when based upon good practical experience 
as well as on theoretical knowledge. He would not wish 
to conclude his remarks however without wishing the project 
every success and congratulating Mr. Walmsley on his 
proposals. 

Mr. DunsTaN Skivpeck (Principal of Wye College, 
University of London) welcomed the opportunity of speaking 
in support of the paper. His own part in the educational 
world was twofold ; first he was concerned with the training 
of students who would be serving the country in various 
capacities connected with agriculture in the next generation ; 
secondly, he was concerned with research into new ventures 
and new ideas. He and his colleagues, in the course of their 
economic research work, had found that methods which 
» had been applied long since in industry in general were also 
applicable to agriculture, though these methods had to be 
specially adapted. Moreover, agricultural colleges, such as 
Wye, were receiving an increasing number of requests for 
advice both from agriculturalists and from professional 
people and trades associated with agriculture. Bankers and 
accountants with problems of dealing with farm and estate 
accounts, as well as farmers themselves, were coming to 
agricultural colleges to ask such pertinent questions as 
why they were not making as much money as they should be 
making, or how much they could afford to pay for a farm, or 
how much they ought to tender as rent in the case of a farm 
being let by tender. It was perhaps curious that such 
people should put such questions to a university college 
rather than to their own professional advisors. He thought 
that the reason why they did so was that they were beginning 
to be aware of the fact that colleges such as Wye were in the 
possession of a good deal of practical information connected 
with farming. 

When it came to the teaching side, he and his colleagues 
were becoming ever more conscious of the need to teach 
their students more and more about farm management, as 
well as the traditional theoretical subjects which form part 
of the course. In teaching farm management, they had to 
make the attempt of compressing lessons of experience, 
which could only be gathered by an individual over a long 
period, into a form digestible by a student so that he could 
start his career with some appreciation at least of the manage- 
ment problems which he would be called upon to tackle at 
the beginning. Now, it was difficult to impart such informa- 
tion ‘n any satisfactory way as part of a three-year qualifying 
degree course, though they were making the attempt. The 
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teaching of farm management would be better effected as 
a postgraduate study of a rather specialised character possibly 
in a fourth year. How would the Institution wish to use 
the products of such a course, bearing in mind that those 
who completed it would still need considerable practical 
experience before their advice could be of real value and 
bearing in mind also that colleges such as Wye, if they did 
provide postgraduate courses in farm management, could 
not solely relate them to the needs of potential chartered 
surveyors practising in the agricultural field? This question 
would need careful study, but he had little doubt that such 
a postgraduate course would be of great benefit to a student 
who was likely to manage a farm, whether it be for himself or 
for someone else. 

Such courses might also be useful for potential chartered 
accountants who were likely to be dealing with rural accounts 
or estate management ; they could also be valuable for young 
chartered surveyors who had recently obtained their profes- 
sional qualifications and were interested in specialising in 
the managerial side. The postgraduate training could 
therefore be provided for a number of different groups such 
as farmers, managers, owners, chartered surveyors and 
chartered land agents, and if people who began in one of 
these several careers by the time they were about 35 years old 
turned into management consultants of the kind envisaged 
by Mr. Walmsley, then they would have received the incentive 
to do so by the work which they had done during their 
postgraduate year, and they would have a_ balanced 
judgment to offer to their clients. 

Mr. Skilbeck emphasised the regard in which the university 
held the surveying profession. He had been struck by 
Mr. Walmsley’s observation regarding the tendency of 
partnerships to supersede the type of business which had 
a single principal ; he thought that trend was common in 
other professions, even the individualist professions were 
examining the possibilities of allowing partnerships. That 
led him to the thought of how valuable it would be if a group 
practice of chartered surveyors included one chartered 
surveyor who had been trained to give this agricultural 
consultancy service. His advice would not only be in- 
valuable to the particular clients whom he personally served, 
but also to his partners and other professional colleagues. 
Such a man could not be trained in any ready-made way, 
but the courses which were contemplated would enable the 
colleages and the professions to select carefully a few indi- 
viduals who would profit by obtaining this final qualification, 
and when they were trained and experienced they would be 
able to provide invaluable advice to the community on the 
best use of our agricultural resources. 

Mr. Skilbeck expressed the hope that Mr. Walmsley’s 
ideas would receive the support necessary to bring them into 
practice. He did not think that the postgraduate course 
envisaged could possibly be by correspondence ; it would 
have to be a practical course. 


Mr. E. J. Batrerssy (Fellow) said that somewhere in the 
professional set-up there should be men who were experienced 
in farming, men who could talk to the farmer in the farmer's 
own language. Mr. Battersby also stressed the need for men 
with detailed farming knowledge of particular areas of the 
country. He said that a professional practice should ideally 
include both the man who had taken a postgraduate course 
and the man who had always had “ mud on his boots.” 


Mr. IAN Reip (Wye College) pointed out that although 
experience was important, it did not by itself produce good 
farm or estate managers. 
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Mr. E. A. Cowe.t (Fellow) said that it was important that 
all chartered surveyors in agricultural practice should become 
members of the Agricultural Division. He thought there 
were many members who, because they had not taken their 
examinations in the Agriculture and Land Agency Section, 
wrongly regarded themselves as ineligible for membership 
of the Agricultural Division. 


Mr. SHAW said that a man with farm management in his 
blood would have it there by the time he was 21. It was then 
that he should take a postgraduate course, rather than be 
expected to leave his professional and family responsibilities 
at the age of 30. 

Mr. W. MINiFie (Fellow) stressed the importance of farm 
management advisers having practical experience on several 
different farms. 

Mr. J. F. Morris (Fellow) felt that the older men should 
have a chance of taking the postgraduate courses. In 
particular, men leaving the colonial civil service might be 
found particularly suitable as farm management advisers. 


Mr. M. F. Strutt (Fellow) said he could speak both as 
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a farmer and as a manager of land in cities. On his farm, 
for the past 70 or 80 years, the managers and management 
advisers had been trained on the spot. He considered that 
since the war land owners had been more and more asking 
firms of land agents not to manage estates, but actually to 
farm them. That had sometimes caused firms embarrassment. 

Where, asked Mr. Strutt, should the profession seek these 
practical farm management advisers? He thought that the 
answer to that was among the farmers’ sons, who were 
themselves finding it increasingly difficult to rent farms and 
thus settle their careers. 

In one way this was a sad occasion, for it was Mr. 
Walmsley’s last appearance as an active helper and worker 
for the Institution. His services, particularly on the agri- 
cultural side, had been very great, and the President of the 
Institution had expressly asked to be associated with these 
remarks of gratitude to Mr. Walmsley for all his work. 

Mr. Strutt then put to the meeting the motion proposed 
by Mr. Peter Trumper and seconded by Mr. Stuart, that 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Walmsley for his paper. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 


Practical Points: The Agricultural Surveyor 


By GUY THOMPSON (Fellow), F.L.A.S. 


DELIBERATIONS ON DILAPIDATIONS 

Between the wars the outgoing tenant’s claim was generally 
reduced in a greater or lesser degree, mostly the latter, by a 
set-off, somewhat nebulously calculated, described as the 
“counter-claim.”” The tenant-right claim was quite rightly 
pressed in detail so that every penny due was paid, but with 
the spirit of noblesse oblige which used to govern landlord- 
tenant relationships lingering on, it was not considered quite 
the thing to pursue the question of dilapidations with the 
same vigour. Provided the incoming tenant who did not 
receive all he should have done on entry was not unduly 
pressed when he quit that no unfairness resulted, but the un- 
fortunate legacy from this procedure, from which we are still 
suffering, was the transfer of accrued unremedied neglect, 
sometimes through several tenancies. 

Now, however, for various reasons, the question of 
dilapidations, not before time, is receiving greater considera- 
tion. This changed outlook has inevitably brought its own 
problems. At the outset two facts must be faced. 

First, the cost of builders’ work, by which it is contended 
dilapidations should be priced, is not only extraordinarily 
high (and higher for work on remoter farms) but higher than 
agriculture can fairly bear in comparison with other industries 
in spite of its prosperity. The builder of a city block expects, 
and gets, by way of rent his developer’s profit, a fair return 
on his money and sufficient for sinking fund purposes. How 
many farms in comparison could show the same return by 
way of rent on a new house and buildings? If further proof 
be needed we have only to look at fire insurance cover—often 
greatly in excess of the value of the entire freehold. 

Secondly, in an increasing number of cases, dilapidations 
are going to exceed substantially tenant-right claims until 
the less efficient, less farm proud and the oid who cannot 
find a house for retirement, have been replaced. Some recent 
valuations have produced startling figures; dilapidations 
have amounted to two, three and even more times the tenant- 


right claim, involving several Ladente of pounds even on 
small farms. Unwillingness: and even refusal to pay are 
understandable but can be dealt with. Genuine inability to 
pay is a different matter. Sympathy there must be for those 
in this predicament. It must also be remembered that we 
were only too pleased to have some of them, now regarded as 
** muddilers along ” without being bad farmers, in the difficult 
thirties. Nevertheless a new tenant, paying a proper rent, 
has enough to do without shouldering the burden of past 
neglect, and in spite of anxiety to get a farm at almost any 
price an incoming tenant should be fairly and adequately 
treated over accrued dilapidations. 

The two immediate practical problems are the basis of 
costing and the incoming tenant’s entitlement. 

The cost of remedying a dilapidation can be priced in at 
least three ways :— 

(i) Cost of materials, plus any nominal charge for 
farmer's or farm worker’s time, or possibly the village 
handyman’s time; materials collected free of charge 
from builder’s merchant or ironmonger by the farmer on 
market day. This is undoubtedly the cheapest way. 

(ti) Work done by landlord’s staff at tenant's request ; 
charge being made for time, materials and estate yard 
overheads but no contractors profit. This method 
should be discounted with many estates not suitable for 
the employment of estate staff. 

(iii) Contractors’ price (including transport, travelling 
and tea-breaks). The dearest, but, it is submitted, the 
only fair way to the incomer. 


As far as it is possible to analyse settlements and awards it 
is difficult to escape the conclusion that there is often a 
considerable degree of compromise. Where it is possible 
to account for items completely struck out, it should be 
possible to ascertain fairly accurately what has been allowed 
on admitted items, but it is extremely doubtful whether in 
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many cases a contractor would have done the job for the 
amount allowed. 


There are of course difficulties in some instances about 
contractors’ prices as a basis of settlement ; for example, 
badly neglected and gapped dry stone walls on a hill farm. 
If a contractor could be found who could find men capable 
of doing this work, and who would be willing to use them on 
it, the cost would be fantastic, but the alternative is for the 
incoming tenant to neglect his normal work and do it himself 
.Or put his shepherd on to it. Decoration dilapidations on 
a city office are certainly not priced on the assumption that 
the new tenant is going to buy himself a tin of distemper and 
a brush and do the work himself in his spare time. 


The present position of the incoming tenant’s entitlement 
is vague in the extreme. Whatever the state of the farm, 
how many incoming tenants know what they are going to 
receive when they sign the tenancy agreement? Yet it is 
both fair and essential that, if a tenant is to be kept up to the 
mark and fully charged for any omissions on quitting, he 
should be adequately treated in this respect on entry. 


In a standard form of tenancy agreement now widely used 
the landlord covenants to expend or pay to the incoming 
tenant what he receives from the outgoing tenant. But 
there is nothing to say whether he must make any claim at 
all or with what vigour he should pursue it. It is assumed 
that any normal landlord would do so, but if he compromises 
in order to avoid arbitration his new tenant is probably the 
loser. 


In a recent case the considerable excess of dilapidations 
over tenant-right could not be recovered. The landlord 
fairly and wisely paid the excess to the incoming tenant. 
Should the landlord first have satisfied himself by obtaining 
judgment and initiating bankruptcy proceedings that his 
outgoing tenant was insolvent? It is to be hoped that a 
receipt from the incoming tenant would be acceptable for the 
purposes of the landlord’s maintenance claim, but, if treated 
as a remission from the first year’s rent this payment by the 
landlord could presumably only come from his taxed 
income, since neither agricultural depression could be 
pleaded nor proof of the outgoer’s insolvency produced. 


APPOINTMENTS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS 


**On meeting ai the farm the valuers first ensure them- 
selves of the respective authorities to act "’—so states one of 
our best-known textbooks om farm valuations, but with 
respect to the author it would perhaps have been better 
phrased as a counsel of perfection embodied in an exhortation 
rather than as a statement of fact. 


Enquiry from eminent valuers has elicited a wide diversity 
of practice both as to form of appointment and extent of 
authority. From analysis of the various methods of 
procedure it seems that the standard omnibus form of 
appointment, giving the valuer carte blanche, is rarely used 
at the outset. When, however, arbitration appears in- 
evitable this form is commonly used as a clear authority to 
the valuer to concur in the appointment of, or apply to the 
Minister for, an arbitrator. 


There would appear to be four methods of procedure :-— 


(i) tacit acceptance by all concerned that the respective 
valuers have always acted for the respective parties, 
the valuers automatically functioning on a change of 
tenancy ; 


(ii) by brief letter, telephone cail or on meeting at 
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market—“ I am leaving my farm at Ladyday. Will you 
do my claim and check the counterclaim.”’ This method 
has largely stood the test of time but it is submitted that 
in the event of stalemate, with time running out, its 
scope is questionable. This is probably the commonest 
method ; 

(iii) a clear but limited appointment—written or 
verbal—perfectly legitimate and quite understandable, 
but dangerous in the event of long drawn-out negotia- 
tions should the principal not be available, e.g., through 
illness or absence, at the crucial point—** My tenant is 
leaving such a farm at Ladyday; will you try to agree his 
tenant-right claim, and my dilapidations claim but 
don’t settle without further reference to me.”* In 
addition where an agent is concerned “ If you are happy 
about the incomer’s valuer by all means get him to act 
for both of us but don’t let him settle until I know the 
provisional amounts.”’ 


(iv) The omnibus form previously referred to and 
apparently used in comparatively few cases by the 
meticulous and those wise enough or bold enough to 
risk losing a client by saying ‘“‘I should be pleased to 
act for you provided you give me written authority to 
settle or go to arbitration.”” This method would seem 
to be watertight except in the remote possibility of 
cancellation by a dissatisfied client before settlement has 
been reached but when time is far advanced. 


The first three have served well enough over the years when 
tenant-right has been in excess of dilapidations. There has 
often been dissatisfaction over the balance, but rarely has 
one of the parties repudiated his valuer. Now, with an 
increasing number of cases in which the reverse applies, the 
position is more difficult, and it is not difficult to understand 
an outgoer’s consternation when he finds that instead of 
having something “to draw’’ he has something to pay. 
From a number of recent cases of which the writer has 
a personal knowledge one example will suffice. Two 
competent, well-known and consequently very busy valuers 
were acting for outgoing tenant and landlord respectively. 
The landlord’s valuer had been properly appointed but this 
was not checked by the tenant’s valuer, and the landlord’s 
valuer did not question the tenant’s valuer’s appointment, 
but with every justification assumed it was in order. As 
expeditiously as possible amidst pressure of work, and with 
the permissible extensions duly granted, they reached agree- 
ment on claim and counter-claim with no more than the 
usual argument. Dilapidations were very considerably in 
excess of tenant-right but all was assumed to be well until 
with time up the tenant, not unnaturally displeased with the 
outcome, denied that his valuer had power to settle, con- 
tending that he only had authority to try to reach provisional 
agreement. It was quite clear that the tenant’s valuer had 
no written authority to settle, but equally clear that he had 
authority to act, though possibly with limitations. It can 
only be inferred that the tenant’s valuer, with every justifica- 
tion in view of his standing, assumed that his client would 
not question the provisional settlement. It was too late for 
the landlord to apply for an arbitration but had it not been, 
the position would have been Gilbertian, as there was no 
indication that the tenant would have changed his valuer, 
so presumably the valuers would have appeared before an 
arbitrator already in agreement! 

Could the landlord sue the tenant on an agreement to 
which he alleged he was not a party? Could he sue the 
tenant’s valuer on an agreement which he had apparently 
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no power to enter into and admittedly into which he had not 

formally entered? The only sure means of enforcing 

settlement was by arbitration with no doubt as to recovery, 

through the Court if need be, of any award, but it was then 

too late to go to arbitration. One gleam of hope was 
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section 70 (4) of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948, but 
would the Minister consider the circumstance “ special ”’ 
enough to allow further time for the landlord to apply for an 
arbitrator? It is hoped to report the outcome of this case 
in due course. 


Sales of Standing Coniferous Timber from Forestry Commission Areas 


At the request of the Home Grown Timber Advisory 
Committee, the Forestry Commissioners have agreed to 
publish at intervals of six months a schedule of the average 
prices received from sale of standing coniferous timber in 
plantations. The latest schedule is printed below. 

Each schedule is to cover a period of twelve months and 


by auction, will have been included in arriving at the average 
prices. 

The schedules are published for general information only. 
The average prices shown for each of the various size 
categories cover a wide range of species, localities and 
conditions, and must not be regarded as either the maximum 


all sales during that period, whether by private tender or or minimum value of standing timber in that category. 


SALES CONTRACTS FOR STANDING TIMBER (CONIFERS) YEAR ENDED 3ist MARCH, 1960 
VOLUMES IN Hoppus Feet CLASSIFIED TO AVERAGE VOLUME PER TREE 


23 34-4 
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| 
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326,179 
630,897 
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AVERAGE Prices FoR EACH COUNTRY 


SCOTLAND WaLes Barra 


Hoppus feet 


Volume | Average Price Volume | Average Price Volume 
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5. 
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1 
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1,187,311 

1,017,260 
381,855 
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577,992 | 


111,337 
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2,074, 389 
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866,486 
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188,323 
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5. 
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I 
! 


5,017,588 1 


2,028,961 


Agriculture Announcements 


LAND DRAINAGE ACT, 1930 C.L.A. FARM BUILDINGS COMPETITION 


The South Holland Embankment Drainage Board have <eee 
sealed a code of land drainage bye-laws under section 47 of 
the Land Drainage Act, 1930. Copies of the bye-laws may 
be obtained from the Clerk of the South Holland Embank- 
ment Drainage Board, 11, Market Place, Spalding. The 
drainage district is situated in the county of Lincolnshire. 


Details of a competition (First Prize £150) for the best 
parlour milking system can be obtained from the County 
Landowners Association, 24 St. James's Street, London, 
S.W.1. The closing date for entries is 30th December, 1960. 
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The Changing Pattern of Living 
By A. L. STRACHAN, B.Sc. (Fellow) 


The following paper was read at a general meeting held at the Institution on \0th October, 1960. 


The suggestion that a paper might be delivered on “* The 
Changing Pattern of Living ” was originally made by me in 
another context and at a time when it would have been quite 
impossible for anyone to have asked me to carry out my 
own suggestion. In due course, however, like the Australian 
boomerang, it was fairly and squarely back at my own feet 
and hence my presence here before you this evening. 

I felt that so much had happened during the post-war 
years to change the pattern of living that a paper dealing with 
the resultant changes in the layout and design of housing 
estates, houses and flats and on the traditional methods of 
land tenure, coupled with an indication of future trends, 
would be of interest to members and could form the basis of 
a useful discussion. Although I propose to deal with the 
subject primarily from the point of view of the surveyor whose 
duty it is to dispose of or manage residential properties, 
these changes have, of course, tremendous repercussions on 
all aspects of our profession. 

Now it so happens that for the past ten years I have been 
concerned with the building of two of the London new towns 
(the smallest and the largest), and it is inevitable that my 
views are coloured by my experience in these initially experi- 
mental but I think now admittedly successful developments. 
{ don’t put this explanation forward by way of an apology 
but because changes in the pattern of living are to some extent 
“ high-lighted "” when you are dealing with an entirely new 
community. I appreciate, however, that because of the 
newness of that community certain trends which I shall 
indicate may be exaggerated, while trends which may be 
apparent in more established centres of population, I may 
pass unheeded. I trust, however, that my omissions may 
be rectified in the discussion which I hope to promote amongst 
those of you whose experiences differ from mine. The 
second point that I want to make, and it follows naturally 
from the first, is that I shall be dealing in the main with low 
and medium cost housing. Here again I am hopeful that 
others may add their quota of experience in the higher ranges 
of accommodation to indicate future trends in the discussion 
which follows. 

The first half of this century has seen a growing demand for 
higher standards of housing accommodation, and the 
principles of garden city development as exemplified by 
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Welwyn and Letchworth, coupled with the desire of people 
to get away from the congestion of urban centres, led to 
conceptions of open planning, to the lowest residential 
densities compatible with developed site costs, and to the 
building of semi-detached estates of two-storey houses in the 
inter-war years. Indeed, the new towns themselves reflected 
these ideas and although in recent years efforts have been 
made to raise residential densities and to achieve the closer 
sense of urbanity which is found in the older towns, the new 
developments still show a preponderance of two-storey 
buildings developed on fairly open lines. In my experience 
this has come about as the result of demand. I am excluding 
the possible special demands of elderly or childless couples 
and of people whose position in life enables and perhaps 
requires them to live in well-appointed flats in the centre of 
large urban communities, when I say that in my experience 
the average family still prefers to live in a two-storey house. 
It would like the house to be detached, but if that is not 
possible a semi-detached house is the next choice. If neither 
of these is available then a house at the end of the terrace 
is to be preferred, and any terrace house is better than a 
maisonette or flat. 

These observations may appear obvious but it is important 
to bear them in mind in assessing future trends because, 
although I shall try to show that in my view these desires 
will prove more difficult of attainment by many people as the 
years pass, they do indicate an innate preference for some 
measure of seclusion. The size of garden desired may depend 
upon the attractions which horticulture has for the particular 
individual, but most families desire the maximum of privacy, 
both on the flanks where the house adjoins other houses and 
at the rear, where they seek not to be overlooked. Generally 
speaking, therefore, the development with the lowest density 
has met, and, in my view, still meets the requirements of the 
majority of families. What is it that is causing this pattern 
to change ? 

It is easy to say that the growth of population coupled 
with the need to preserve agricultural land and place a limit 
to the growth of urban development has produced a scarcity 
of land which has caused developers to think more in terms 
of higher densit‘es with multi-storey buildings and high flats. 
This is not the whole story however. 
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Increased prosperity has resulted in the expansion of 
commerce and industry and there is demand for more and 
more labour, but in spite of the increase in car ownership 
and improvements in other methods of travel, it is still 
necessary for the average family to live within reasonable 
distance of place of work and school. Hence the preservation 
of green belts is not the sole reason for living pressure within 
the large urban developments. 

With all this there begins to emerge an acceptance of more 
concentrated living—not in my view because the average 
person prefers to live closer and closer to his fellow men, 
but because he accepts that there are other matters of equal 
or greater importance. The plot of land which some years 
ago cost £400 now costs £1,000, so the prospective purchaser, 
whose available capital depends upon the amount which the 
building society is prepared to lend, contents himself with 
a smaller plot. The cost of building has risen so that there 
is an emphasis on planning to economise in living space. 
But these reductions in plot size and living space are not 
only the results of economic pressures. Other tendencies 
are at work to change the pattern of living. 

At the lower end of the social scale more and more families 
possess their own motor car. In new towns we started in 
the late nineteen-forties by providing garages for 14 per cent. 
of houses. Now that figure is closer to 50 per cent. with 
space for nearly 100 per cent. Much of this greater car- 
owning public possesses a second-hand car on which the 
owner lavishes time and energy in his leisure moments and 
in which he takes his family out at weekends. Then there is 
television. The result is that little time is available for the 
garden. At the higher end of the social scale although a large 
garden may be desirable in itself, it requires labour to maintain 
and this is both difficult to come by and expensive, so that 
taken all in all, the smaller garden is perhaps not only accepted 
as inevitable but even desired. 

One feature of the post-war world which is having and is 
likely to have an increasing effect on the pattern of living is 
the large number of married women of all classes who have 
a job. The children from five years of age onward are at 
school where they can have lunch. <A baby can be left in the 
care of a neighbour or at a day nursery. Older children of 
families who do not avail themselves of the state system of 
education may be at boarding school. In these circumstances 
a married woman can go out to work. She may do this 
because the addition of her wage to the family income is 
a necessity or because it enables the family to run a car, buy 
a television or have a holiday abroad. It may be, however, 
that the wife just wants her own pocket money and dress 
allowance, or perhaps in these modern times, she does not 
regard housekeeping as sufficient outlet for her qualifications 
or abilities. Whatever the reason it emphasizes the need 
for a smaller, labour-saving, “ easy-to-run ” house. If the 
wife is away all day the water and space heating system must 
be efficient, underfloor electric heating or gas central-heating 
systems have obvious advantages over coal ; dining-kitchens 
are very attractive, and the convenient placing of the kitchen 
in relation to the dining-room or dining-recess is more than 
ever essential. I think these trends will continue. If I am 
right and it becomes progressively more popular for married 
women to work, then I think we may have to revise our ideas 
on the size and location of neighbourhood shopping centres 
and instead of locating them primarily in residential areas 
within walking distance of the houses they are intended to 
serve, it may be that there will be greater demand for shops 
nearer places of work, in the industrial areas, or in the 
commercial centres of towns and that there will be a continued 
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and greater development of the larger self-service store which 
caters for people who have to do their shopping in the 
minimum of time. 

I have already referred, in another context, to the great 
increase in car owners during the last ten years. This has 
already had a tremendous impact on both the layout of 
housing estates and the design of houses, and if present trends 
continue, notwithstanding the current recession in the car 
industry, future requirements will involve standing or garage 
space for at least one car per house and frequently for two. 
Garage provision at the rate of one car per house for any 
but low cost housing is already essential and in better class 
housing space for two is desirable in view of what the future 
may hold. Even in low cost housing, as I have said, garage 
or parking provision is necessary for a much greater pro- 
portion of houses and prudence dictates that space at least 
should be left to provide garage or parking space for 100 per 
cent. car ownership—and this while, all the time, there is 
pressure to increase residential densities. 

Not only is the impact of increased car ownership felt in 
the need to provide additional garage and car parking space, 
but traffic congestion on residential roads produces more 
noise, fumes, and danger to children and pedestrians. 

One solution to this overall problem which has been 
developed since its introduction into this country for low 
cost housing in 1954/55 and which, I think, will be developed 
still further in the future, is the segregation of pedestrian 
and wheeled traffic instead of the traditional method by which 
all vehicular access is to the front of the house. The principle 
employed is to provide footpath adeess only to the front of the 
house, all vehicular access by trade vehicles being to the 
rear where private garages are sited and where clear naming 
and numbering is essential. The occupier of a house after 
garaging his car would normally use the rear access, but 
visitors by car, park in specially provided car parks placed 
at strategic points on the estate and then go by foot to the 
front deor of the house they are visiting. By not having to 
utilise frontage for the provision of garages a high density 
is maintained and, by combining access to garages with 
vehicular access, costs of development are kept within reason- 
able bounds. Garage provision for something approaching 
i00 per cent. of the houses is possible, visiting cars and 
tradesmen’s vehicles do not have to be parked in roads 
designed for moving traffic and, although gardens are small, 
privacy at the rear of the house is improved by the garage 
walls. Complaints do arise of children playing in front of 
the garages in the rear access areas but this can be minimised 
by the provision of adequate playgrounds on the estate. This 
is a necessity in high density developments and, in my view, 
should be given greater attention in the future. Certainly 
however, the removal of private cars, tradesmen’s vehicles 
and trade vans from the front of the house makes for greater 
tranquillity, less annoyance from noise and fumes, and 
greater safety for children. 

The adoption of rear access development will alter the two- 
storey terrace house plan which in low cost housing of recent 
years has involved the provision of storage space for fuel 
and refuse at the front often resulting in wasteful planning 
and unsightly elevations. By providing service access at the 
rear of the house, storage space for bicycles, garden tools, 
fuel and refuse can be accommodated in a store ut the end of 
the garden having a party wall with the garage. 

A further trend in the design of houses, which I think will 
be developed increasingly in the future, is the three-storey 
terrace house. This is not a retrograde step, a reversion to 
Victorian planning as some people suggest, but arises again 
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from the need to maintain and perhaps increase residential 
density while at the same time providing one garage per 
house. Examples of three-storey housing may already be 
seen in modern developments of both high and low cost 
housing. They differ from the Victorian three-storey house 
in that the ground floor is partially occupied by a garage. 
To take a typical three-storey house which has been erected 
at Basildon, within a frontage of 17 feet 5 inches, there is 
on the ground floor a garage, a dining-kitchen, fuel store, 
dustbin cupboard, outside store and w.c. On the first floor 
there is a living-room along the back of the house, a com- 
bined bathroom and w.c., and a bedroom, while on the top 
floor there are three bedrooms ; the whole house containing 
about 1,100 square feet of floor space excluding the garage. 
The appearance of the house is attractive. Criticisms can 
readily be levelled at this type of house. Why revert, people 
say, to a plan which increases the number of stairs in a house ? 
To get to the bathroom from ary of the three bedrooms 
on the top floor you have to descend a flight of stairs. If 
there is illness in the house on the top floor it is necessary 
to ascend two flights of stairs from the kitchen. It is difficult 
to get furniture up the stairs. Visitors have to be dined in the 
dining-kitchen on the ground floor and taken upstairs to 
the lounge. It should be remembered however why the 
design has emerged, and that it is a four-bedroomed house 
and garage within a frontage of 17 feet 5 inches costing 
about £2,250. In my view, the house would be improved 
if the kitchen and dining-room or dining space were planned 
on the first floor leaving the ground floor for garage, cloak- 
room, utility room, fuel and refuse store, providing in effect 
a maisonette over a garage and storage space. I believe 
that we shall see more of this type of house as the years go on. 


I started by explaining what, in my experience, were the 
simple preferences of people for houses, flats and maisonettes. 
[ have continued by explaining that in my view future trends 
will be towards an increase in residential density. I agree 
that to some extent the one conflicts with the other. It seems 
to me, however, that many more people would be prepared 
to accept the necessity for living in closer proximity to their 
fellow men if people were more considerate of others and if 
more parents retained more control over their children than 
they do at the moment. Provided there is adequate sound 
proofing of walls (a matter with which technical advancement 
in building construction should be able to cope) and provided 
close planning is designed to produce the maximum of 
privacy, people will, I feel sure, be less desirous of the detached 
or semi-detached house. But this will not happen if radios 
are played in back gardens, if children play noisily on the 
footpaths or open fronts of houses instead of in open spaces 
or playgrounds, if trees and shrubs planted to beautify the 
roads, greens and squares are vandalised, if cars are parked, 
cleaned, and repaired outside houses instead of in garages 
or on parking spaces provided elsewhere, if dogs are not 
kept under control, and if the average man or woman cannot 
control his propensity to throw paper and cardboard cartons 
about the streets so that whenever and wherever he con- 
gregates in some numbers there is always litter. No doubt 
others who are responsible for the management of estates 
will share my views, 


If the increase in prosperity during the past decade and the 
rise in the standard of living continues it is to be expected 
that refrigerators, washing machines, spin dryers, and the 
like will be developed and more labour-saving devices will 
be put on the market to reduce work in the kitchen, Already, 
however, the more extended use of these devices amongst 
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people occupying houses built to minimum standards is 
showing the kitchens of the past decade to be inadequate 
and if a similar development is to be anticipated in the next 
ten years, more attention will have to be paid to the layout, 
design, and size of the kitchen. 

I have already referred in another context to the impact 
of television. It may well be that future students of sociology 
will decide that no single invention has had so much effect 
on the life of the community in so short a time. Those of 
us who have been concerned with the management of housing 
estates and who have had to deal with the positioning of 
outside television aerials and the difficulties of maintaining 
communal aerial systems have been very close to this vast 
change. Clearly the fact that a large proportion of the 
families in the country indulge regularly in this form of 
entertainment every evening of the year must have an 
enormous effect on the pattern of living and must therefore 
have repercussions on the design of houses for the future. 
Quite apart from the possible provision of a television room 
as such, it seems clear to me that the family house of the 
future must have some living space which is free from the 
sight and sounds of the television set—a room where a 
member of the family can read or write in peace and where 
the children can do their homework. 

To make the best use of every inch of space within the walls 
of the house is not only the problem today, whether we speak 
of low cost housing or speculative development in the three 
to six thousand pound ranges, but is likely to be a continuing 
problem in the future. The higher priced house must 
however give a feeling of spaciousness and the successful 
achievement of this depends upon the skill of the architect. 
What are the trends in better class speculative development ? 
First, the lounge which is the most important room in the 
house must be light, comfortable and commodious—with 
a house in the five to six-thousand pound class I suggest 
at least 240 square feet. The tendency is for the dining-room 
to be relatively small. People who buy this type of house 
today do not normally entertain more than eight people 
to dinner and modern furniture is designed accordingly. 
It is very convenient however if the dining-room adjoins 
the lounge and is either connected by a door or doors, or 
separated by one of the patent narrow leaf folding screens 
so that when a party is given for a larger number of people 
the two rooms can be used as one. Business and professional 
men require a study ; or a room of the same size may be 
needed as a television room. All this points to the necessity 
for a third room on the ground floor. The emphasis I think 
should be on flexibility. Some recent plans of speculative 
development which have come before me had an ingenious 
plan in which by the use of folding screens the study, lounge 
and dining-room could all, if need be, be thrown together 
to make an “ L ” shaped room 25 feet across the width of the 
house, the overall floor space on two floors for a four- 
bedroom-house being only 1,100 square feet. Contrary to 
what I am advocating, however, it is my experience that the 
traditional double-fronted house with entrance porch and 
entrance hall in the centre, the lounge running from front 
to back on one side of the hall, the dining-room and kitchen 
being sited on the other side of the hall, and the staircase 
rising from the end of the hall via a half landing to the floor 
above, is still very popular. 

What is the trend in flooring—wood block, thermoplastic 
tiles, or terrazzo ? Undoubtedly wood block flooring gives 
the house a feeling of warmth and in my experience 1s an 
amenity for which a purchaser is prepared to pay. On the 
other hand there is an increasing tendency towards the use 
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of fitted carpets and if you cannot see the floor there is not 
much purpose in wood block. Indeed, if underfloor electric 
heating is to become one of the normal methods of central 
heating, and I believe it 1s, wood block floors are not 
satisfactory. 

It is within the sphere of central heating that I think some 
of the greatest changes may occur and I think emphasis in the 
future will be on gas and electric central heating systems as 
opposed to solid fuel boilers with radiators. By gas I mean 
gas-fired, selective, space-heating units incorporating warm 
air outlet grilles at skirting levels with thermostatic control ; 
and by electric central heating I mean underfloor electric 
heating in the ground floor, thermostatically controlled, with 
electricity taken at the off-peak period. I know that many 
experts have qualms about this and it may be that we have 
insufficient experience of this method of heating to form a 
clear judgment. I am sure however that the trend is there. 
In the new town with which I am concerned a speculative 
developer building 300 houses selling for between £2,750 
to £3,800 has put underfloor electric heating in about 
75 per cent. of the houses. The results support my view. 
Details of costs over a long period are not available but it 
seems that to maintain an internal temperature of 55° F. 
during an eight-month heating season in a house with just 
over 1,000 square feet of floor space costs about £35. 

Upstairs built-in cupboards have become essential and the 
wardrobe will become a thing of the past. Combined bath- 
rooms and lavatories are becoming more universally accept- 
able even in higher priced housing, one toilet being preferable 
to two small compartments, but there must of course be 
a cloakroom with w.c. and hand-basin downstairs. The 
time will doubtless come when building societies will refuse 
loans on houses which have only one wash basin. 

If the house of the future is smaller than its counterpart of 
former years its fittings notably in the bathroom and kitchen 
will be more elegant and streamlined. Coloured bathroom 
suites and pedestal wash basins with splash backs are and 
will continue to be bathroom “ selling points’ while the 
housewife of the future will demand more and more a well- 
designed kitchen to accommodate all the washing machines, 
spin dryers, refrigerators, cookers and other kitchen 
mechanical contrivances which will be developed in the years 
to come. 

I believe that with greater intensification of residential 
densities; more and more emphasis in the years to come will 
be placed on flexibility of internal arrangement of houses 
which will have been rendered possible by the development of 
different forms of space heating and improved insulation of 
buildings. Perhaps we shall see local authorities, government 
sponsored corporations, and private speculative developers 
constructing houses to relatively standard external plans but 
providing easily erected and rapidly dismantled partitions 
inside to meet the particular needs of the incoming family, 
and when the owner or tenant changes re-arrangement of 
internal partitions could take place if desired. 

Now it is not part of my task tonight to deal with the 
recent rise in site prices but I am inclined to think that the 
trend towards intensification of residential densities is at the 
core of the matter. I have some sympathy with the view 
that mass price ranges for houses depend upon the income 
structure of the country and that the size of the market is 
determined by the policies of the building societies who relate 
the maximum amount of any mortgage and mortgage 
repayments to a purchaser’s basic earnings. If therefore, the 
maximum amount of capital that a purchaser can obtain to 
pay for a house is say £3,000, it follows that every increase 
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in the price of the land must result in a corresponding 
decrease in the cost of the house, and it is my belief that the 
recent high prices of land have resulted in some reduction in 
acceptable residential standards, e¢.g., smaller bedrooms and 
less circulation space. I hope that this is not an indication 
of future trends. 

If the larger and more expensive house is to be sited on a 
smaller plot than it might have been in the past then consider- 
able care will have to be taken to ensure privacy by siting and 
design. Here again the skill and ability of the architect will 
be tested, but I refer for example to the positioning of 
windows, and to the arrangement of patios to which access 
may be gained from the dining-room for outside eating and 
drinking on those occasions when our capricious climate 
permits. I have mentioned in another context the need for 
substantial garage provision in housing developments. The 
same trend in higher class housing demands the provision, 
or space for the provision of a second garage. The manu- 
facture of the small car while bringing motoring in a new 
vehicle within the grasp of more families has also provided an 
ideal means of transport for wives and whereas at one time 
it was most unusual to find a family with two cars, this 
practice is now increasing. 

I have suggested elsewhere in this paper that pressure to 
increase residential density coincides with the growth of other 
interests to attract the would-be gardener, and certainly the 
difficulty of obtaining assistance to maintain a large garden 
dissuades people from taking on too great a burden. The 
increased tendency to provide open grassed fronts to houses 
(whether for renting or for salé) though involving the 
occupant in the labour of grass ‘cutting, certainly obviates 
the expenditure of time on flower beds and hedges. My own 
view gleaned from experience of two new towns is that 
although some people welcome the relative ease and simplicity 
of just cutting an area of grass in front of the house instead 
of cultivating flower and shrub beds, most people still prefer 
the privacy of fence or hedge. I think it is true to say that 
generally architects and planners prefer a uniform green 
setting to their elevations instead of giving every owner and 
occupier free rein to lay out flower beds, crazy paving and 
rockeries, complete with sundials and china gnomes, in 
front of his house for the delectation (or otherwise) of the 
passer-by. I think there should be room in the future for 
both and would regard it as unfortunate if grass supplanted 
the formal garden and if house owners and occupiers were 
to be deprived of expressing themselves in the manner I have 
described. It is of interest that two quite large private 
developments in my part of the country have provided grassed 
open fronts to houses which are selling rapidly, either free- 
hold, or on long lease, for up to £4,500. 

I have referred earlier in this paper to the objection which 
the average family has to living in a flat. Whereas flat life 
is accepted and indeed preferred in certain European 
countries, | do not think that it will ever be popular with the 
average family in this country who want first and foremost 
a house and garden. While the family flat is inevitable in 
the large cities for reasons other than the preference of 
tenants, I cdo not think that it should or will play a large part 
in development or re-development elsewhere. Rather will 
the emphasis be on higher density two- and three-storey 
housing of the type that I have described, and maisonettes. 

With the development of constructional methods which 
have made the tower block of flats an economical proposition, 
progress in space heating by gas and electricity, and the 
mechanical disposal of refuse, the one- and two-bedroom flat 
in such a block, with wide views over town and country, and 
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a lift into a basernent garage, can be an attractive proposition 
to single people, childless couples, both of whom go out to 
work, and elderly people who no longer wish to shoulder the 
responsibilities of a house. This then is the trend of develop- 
ment now and in the future, and where family flats are 
essential as in the large towns, it is better that they should 
take the form of tower blocks so that sufficient open space 
can be provided in which the children can play and to ensure 
adequate light and air to the building. 

With the changes which have taken place in the size, 
design and arrangement of houses there has been and are 
indications of change in the method and practice of owner- 
ship and occupation. One-quarter of the population of 
England and Wales live in three and a-quarter million houses 
owned and managed by local authorities. Apart from flats, 
private enterprise (and I am excluding housing trusts) has not 
built dwellings to let since the war. Why is this and is the 
situation likely to change in the future? Rents from the 
general mass of privately rented properties throughout the 
country have been artificially pegged by rent restriction so 
that the proportion of income paid in rent has not kept pace 
with the rise in income. Thus rents have not been permitted 
to find their true level in the property market and with 
increased costs of construction the return obtainable by way 
of rent is not sufficient inducement to the private developer. 
Private developers of residential estates to-day are therefore 
only interested in capital profits and because of the demand 
for housing and the difficulty of renting accommodation 
unless he is eligible for a new town house or high on the 
waiting list of a local authority, the prospective occupier has 
generally no alternative but to buy. 


To take a further point, just assume for one moment that 
a company seeking long term investment are content with a 
return of 7 per cent. and that the value of a house and land 
were £3,000. Allowing £40 for annual repairs and manage- 
ment, the rent would be £250 per annum. Let us also 
assume that the prospective occupier can find £300 for a 
deposit on the purchase of the house and can borrow from 
a building society £2,700 repayable with interest over 25, years. 
His repayments of capital and interest would only amount 
to about £212 per annum, ignoring income tax allowance on 
payments of interest, and although he has to maintain the 
house himself it is his after 25 years, and purchase is therefore 
a more attractive proposition. 


Personally 1 think it unfortunate if the facility to rent 
a house or flat gradually diminishes, It is my experience in 
new towns that there are people who although financially 
able to buy a house prefer to rent and are quite prepared to 
pay a high rent if the accommodation is what they require— 
scientists with good salaries who do not want to saddle 
themseives with the permanency of a house when they may 
make several moves in the early years of their career, and 
older people for whom the repayment of capital over a short 
period would be an intolerable burden. While I agree that 
there are social advantages in the stabilising effect of indi- 
vidual house ownership I also regard mobility of labour and 
employees services as important, and the absence of houses 
and flats to rent is an obstacle to the movement of prospective 
employees about the country. One of the reasons that new 
towns are able to attract good teachers when the supply is 
so limited is that the education authorities are able to promise 
teachers housing accommodation to rent from the develop- 
ment corporations. I therefore hope that once again we 
shall see investment in houses and flats for letting an attrac- 
tion to companies seeking long term investment but I foresee 
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that this is unlikely without some substantial adjustment 
between income and rents and that with the gradual redevelop- 
ment of privately-owned houses and flats which are now let, 
occupiers may be largely divided between those who own 
their own houses or flats, either freehold or on long lease, 
and those who rent their accommodation from local 
authorities, housing trusts or government sponsored 
corporations. 


It is only of recent years that the practice has grown of 
selling flats either on long lease or freehold, and while I 
concede that from the purchasers’ point of view this has 
certain merits, namely security of tenure and protection 
against rent increases, ability to adapt the flat to personal 
tastes, and tax advantages arising out of the investment of 
capital in property, whether mortgaged or not, it is never- 
theless difficult to raise a high percentage of the capital on 
mortgage so that the number of people able to buy a flat are 
limited, and the purchaser is dependent upon the landlord or 
managing agents in the case of a long lease, or probably 
a company in the case of an outright sale, for the efficiency 
of the management of the building and its general main- 
tenance. I visualise however that the practice will grow. 


While there has been a movement away from the post-war 
method of letting flats at inclusive rents in which the landlord 
was responsible for rates, repairs and services, even to the 
extent of selling the freehold, there are some indications that 
so far as houses are concerned sales on long lease as opposed 
to freehold may be more common in the future in those 
parts of the country where there is no tradition of leasehold 
tenure. Where the vendor is prepared to retain an interest 
in the development, the sale of houses on long lease with the 
reservation of a ground rent enables the houses to be offered 
at a lower figure and therefore reduces the deposit and the 
amount to be borrowed, thus making low and medium 
priced houses more saleable. It is worth noting that in such 
cases there will be covenants in the lease for the mutual benefit 
of the whole estate, and although restrictive covenants would 
normally be inserted in a conveyance of the freehold, more 
contro] can be exercised for the maintenance of amenities 
and values through the covenants of a lease than by securing 
the enforcement of restrictive covenants. 


While on the subject of changing methods of sale and lease 
it is enly appropriate that I should make some reference to 
the changes which have taken place in the attitude of manage- 
ment towards those three and a quarter million dwellings 
which are owned and let by local authorities. While many 
are occupied by families who would still come within the 
definition of “ working class’ under the original Housing 
Acts, many on the other hand are occupying a local authority 
house because that was the only house available to rent. It 
is because of these changes which have taken place in the 
type of tenant occupying local authority houses that it has 
been possible to introduce differential rent schemes wherein 
the rent payable is the “* economic rent,” i.e., a rent sufficient 
to cover the annual repayments of interest and capital by the 
local authority plus annual maintenance costs, in disregard 
of the subsidy, the rent being reduced by the whole or some 
proportion of the annual subsidy in those cases where the 
family income falls below a certain figure. 


In the last 20 years there has been a major social change, 


tenants of local authority houses being more representative of 


the country as a whole. Whereas weekly collection at the 
door was the general practice at one time, the last few years 
have seen a steady increase in the number of tenants who pay: 
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their rent at the office, and there is an increasing tendency to 
collect rents at intervals greater than weekly. More local 
authority tenants open banking accounts and more rents are 
paid by banker’s order or cheque. All this suggests to me 
therefore that more local authority dwellings of the future 
are likely to be let on monthly, quarterly and yearly tenancies 
and that the fairly general pattern of weekly tenancies may 
be changed. 
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On re-reading my paper I am conscious of having jumped 
from one subject to another and of giving the impression that 
I have rather hastily put down on paper a number of thoughts 
as they have come into my head. To some extent that is 
just what happened but I trust my remarks which have 
inevitably spread over a rather wide field will have given 
food for thought and discussion. If so my object will have 
been achieved, 


Lands Tribunal Decisions 


Reviewed by W. M. HATTERSLEY, B.Sc. (Professional Associate) 


(1) COMPENSATION 
SEWERS AND WATER MAINS UNDER THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1936 


FOR THE LAYING OF 


Two recent cases have come before the Tribunal concerning 
the compensation payable to land owners who have had 
either sewers or water mains laid through their land pursuant 
to notices served under section 15 of the Public Health Act, 
1936, compensation being payable under section 278 of the 
Act, which provides that :— 

“A local authority shall make full compensation to 
any person who has sustained damage by reason of the 
exercise by the authority of any of their powers under 
this Act.” 

The first was that of The Trustees of Lord Emlyn’s Marriage 
Settlement and The Trustees of the Will of Sir R. A. Morris, 
Baronet v. Swansea County Borough (Ref./134 and 5/1959), 
which were heard together and which concerned the com- 
pensation payable for the laying of a water main known as 
the Usk Pipeline. This ran through Cawdor Estate and 
Sketty Park Estate, which were the estates of the respective 
claimants. 

On the Cawdor Estate the pipeline was of 27 inches 
diameter, having been laid between 3 feet 6 inches and 
10 feet deep, and ran through three tenanted farms, ten fields 
being affected. The total length of the pipeline was 
1,123 yards and there were also three valve chambers and 
one manhole on the land. On the Sketty Park Estate the 
pipeline was laid at a similar depth but was only of 20 inches 
diameter and ran through six tenanted farms, 23 fields being 
affected. The total length of the pipeline was 2,535 yards 
and again there were three valve chambers and one manhole 
on the land. 

All reinstatement works had been carried out by the 
Swansea Corporation and the claims put forward were 
principally concerned with the damage to each freeholder’s 
interest as a result of the laying of the water main. Both 
valuers for the claimants considered that the existence of a 
pipeline running through a farm reduced its value. 

In respect of the Cawdor Estate the claim was basically 
£5 per acre applied to the whole area of each of the affected 
fields and £10 for each chamber plus a further sum for certain 
reinstatement works making a total claim of £346. For the 
Sketty Estate the claim was on a similar basis and totalled 
£276 11s. 6d. 

For the Corporation, however, it was argued that as the 
pipeline was laid wholly underground, no compensation fell 
to be paid to the landowner for the pipeline itself but only 
for the chambers. The amount of compensation was put at 
£12 for Cawdor Estate (two chambers at £5 and two at £1) 
and at £10 for Sketty Estate (four chambers at £2 10s. Od. each. 
It was contended that the land through which the pipeline 


ran had neither been bought nor acquired by the Corporation 
and that compensation was only due to be paid for “ damage 
sustained by any person by reason of the exercise by the 
Corporation of the power to construct, no other power having 
been invoked.” The contractors had made payments to the 
tenants arising from the laying of the pipeline and there was 
no evidence showing that any rent had been depressed 
because of the coming of the pipeline. The onus of proof 
of damage was on the claimants who had accepted that the 
productivity of the land was not affected. Thus no claim 
arose from the pipeline itself. Each chamber should be 
looked at individually to determine the actual damage. 

The Tribunal considered there was no doubt that a pipeline 
laid through land did reduce the value of that land “ if only 
because the authority who have laid the pipe have powers 
under some form of legislation ¢@ ‘enter the land in the future 
for the purpose of either inspection or repair. . . . Com- 
pensation may be payable wheri the further entry takes place 
but the present value of the land is reduced because of the 
right of somebody else to have access to and powers over the 
land, in this case farm land, and I think the presence of the 
pipeline will have some detrimental effect upon the future 
rents and consequently upon capital value.’’ 

The Tribunal was of the opinion that the damage done by 
the laying of the pipeline itself should be related to the length 
of the pipe and its position in a field rather than the total 
area of the field; the compensation for each chamber 
should vary so as to give effect to the damage caused. 
Accordingly the Tribunal awarded £162 to the first claimant 
and £191 to the second claimant, together with legal charges 
and surveyors’ fees on scale 5 of the Institution’s Scale of 
Charges. 

No compensation was awarded for certain damage to 
hedges which had been partly made good as on the evidence 
the Tribunal found that the landowner had suffered no 
damage. A claim for £40 10s. Od. for surveyors’ fees in 
connection with visits by one of the claimant’s surveyors 
to inspect damage to these hedges was also rejected. 

The second case was R. G. N. Weston v. Bedford Rural 
District Council (Ref./249/1959), which concerned the 
compensation payable for the laying of a sewer under land 
forming part of a farm at Kempston, Bedfordshire, under 
certain provisions of the Public Health Act, 1936. The 
section of sewer concerned was 627 yards in length, 9 inches 
to 12 inches in diameter and had been laid at an average 
depth of about 10 feet. It passed through three arable 
fields in which there were four manholes and an outfall which 
discharged the effluent into a brook forming the boundary 
of one of the fields. This field was formerly grass and the 
claimant had until recently kept an attested herd of bullocks 
on the field whose only supply of water was from the brook. 
For the claimant a claim totalling £148 14s, Od. was 
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submitted based on 627 yards of sewer at 2s. per yard run 
and four manholes at £12 10s. Od. each plus £36 as a con- 
tribution towards the cost of installing main water and 
drinking troughs; this latter sum was the measure of 
damage suffered on account of the nuisance caused by the 
sewer effluent discharging into the brook. 

For the Bedford Rural District Council, it was argued that 
there was no permanent depreciation in the value of the land 
apart from the existence of the four manholes and a valuation 
totalling £20 was put forward based on £5 per manhole. 
The sum of £20 was equivalent to compensation at the rate 
of £100 per acre for a 6-foot strip of land the whole length of 
the pipe. No claim was allowed for the length of the pipe 
underground on account of its depth and similarly no 
compensation should be paid for the outfall pipe in the brook 
because an analysis of the effluent showed it to be of “* Royal 
Commission standard.” 

In its decision the Tribunal confirmed that section 278 
of the Public Health Act, 1936, applied to the case and not the 
Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 
1919. The section provided for “full compensation,” 
which could only mean that when the works were completed 
“the claimant must be left financially in the same position 
as before they were begun.”’ 

In the Tribunal’s view the compensation offered by the 
rural district council was “wholly inadequate,” and 
awarded the total amount claimed. It is of interest to note 
the Tribunal’s comments on the three headings of claim :— 

(i) The line of the pipe : 

The land was heavy clay and some of the land drains 
had been disturbed. Although any further damage 
must be paid for, the right of re-entry by the com- 
pensating authority was something which any farmer 
would rather be without. 

(ii) The manholes : 

Manholes in the middle of an arable field could be 
a great nuisance and a potential danger to farm imple- 
ments. Also crops of weeds tend to grow round them. 
Compensation must reflect inter alia the annual cost to 
the owner of keeping this land weed free. The Tribunal 
did not think a valuation (or devaluation) “of the 
compensation payable per manhole in terms of value 
per acre of the land disturbed is of any assistance. 
Manholes on land have a nuisance value; a more 
profitable calculation would be to equate the capital 
sum payable by way of compensation with the annual 
cost of remedying the nuisance.” 

(iti) The outfall : 

Although the brook was almost certainly polluted to 
some extent before the present works were executed, 
there were no obvious signs of pollution. Cattle drank 
it regularly and came to no harm. However, in arriving 
at the measure of compensation payable, the Tribunal 
was not concerned with the standard of purity of the 
effluent, etc., but, bearing in mind the claimant is 
entitled to “ full compensation,’ “ what effect, if any, 
the existence of this outfall would have upon the mind 
of a potential purchaser of the farm, and by how much, 
if anything, he would reduce his bid because of it. It 
must not be assumed that such a person would have any 
technical knowledge of sewage disposal or the standards 
of sewage effluent—royal commission or otherwise, On 
the contrary, because no-one particularly likes a sewage 
works, he would probably be prejudiced. But prejudice 
can affect value.” 

From inspection the Tribunal was quite satisfied that 
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a potential purchaser, from the sight of the foam and from 
the extremely powerful and obnoxious smell that pervaded 
the neighbourhood, would consider the water undrinkable 
and would accordingly wish to supply water for cattle from 
the main if he ever wanted to put the fields back to grass. 

From these two decisions, it is clear that section 278 of the 
Public Health Act must be taken to mean what it says— 
“full compensation ’’—and whatever figure might theoretic- 
ally be arrived at, the fact is that people do not like pipes 
running through their land ; however well they may be con- 
cealed, they are always a nuisance. 


2. COMPENSATION UNDER THE HOUSING 
ACTS 


Recently there have been a considerable number of cases 
being heard by the Tribunal concerning the amount of 
compensation payable under Part III of the Housing Act, 
1957, for the acquisition of properties coming within 
clearance areas. In all the cases notices to treat were served 
before the 29th October, 1958, which is the date for the new 
code of compensation under the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1959 and so the provisions of the 1947 Act still apply to 
them. 


One of the principal questions that has been raised is 
whether the “ marriage of sites’ can be taken into account 
in arriving at the value of the land under section 59 of the 
Housing Act, 1957, “as a site cleared of buildings and 
available for development in accordance with the requirements 
of the building bye-laws for the time being enforced in the 
district ”, subject to the provisions of section 51 of the 1947 
Act. This restricts the value of the land to “ existing use 
value’ and development is limited to any class specified 
in the third schedule to the 1947 Act. 

It was in the case of E. M. A. Farley and T. T. F. Wilmott 
v. City and County of Bristol (Ref./16/1958)* that the Tribunal 
originally decided that it was not correct to take into account 
the enhanced value because of the combination of two sites 
into one building unit. This decision was followed in 
J. F. Lidle vy. London County Council (Ref./82/1957) where 
the Tribunal set out the combined effect of section 59 of the 
1957 Act and section 51 of the 1947 Act in some detail. In 
summarising, the Tribunal stated “In short, I have to 
determine at the date of the service of notice to treat the 
aggregate of the values of the individual plots, each con- 
sidered as a separate unit, on the assumption that the only 
permissible development of each plot would be the erection 
of a house the cubic contents of which would not be more 
than 10 per cent. in excess of the cubic content of the house 
which formerly stood there.” 

The latest case where this principle was challenged was 
that of A. V. Parkin v. Leicester Corporation (Ref./218/1959) 
which concerned the compulsory acquisition of the fee simple 
interest in seven dwelling houses in a clearance area. By the 
time the case came before the Tribunal all the buildings had 
been demolished, but it was agreed that, at the material date, 
the subject properties were in eight units of occupation, that 
is to say, seven separate dwellings together with a common 
yard. 

For the claimant it was argued that, but for the compulsory 
acquisition, the site could have been redeveloped for erection 
of three dwelling-houses in accordance with the building 
bye-laws in force in the city. The question to be decided 
was whether the law allowed for there to be taken into account 
a development of land involving the erection of three separate 
dwelling-houses whereas previously on the same piece of 
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land there had been seven houses, a common yard and out- 
buildings ; a total of eight occupations in all. 

The Tribunal decided such development, which involved 
the marriage of a number of sites in order to provide these 
building plots, was contrary to the law as it stood at the 
date of the notice to treat—lith February, 1958. The 
Tribunal was reluctant in coming to this decision because 
“ in the ordinary course of events, in the open, unrestricted 
market the first thing any developer would do would be to 
‘marry-up ’ sites, and to take steps to come to terms with 
adjoining owners, to their mutual benefit and advantage.” 
The decision went on to staie that the valuation had to be 
made under the artificial restrictions decreed by Parliament 
in the third schedule to the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947, and quoted the previous decisions of the Tribunal 
where valuations, based on the marriage of sites, had been 
rejected. 

The Tribunal was referred to Green v. Birmingham Corpora- 
tion (Ref./30/50 ; 2 P. & C.R. page 220), where 88 back-to- 
back houses were acquired and the Tribunal held it would 
be proper to consider that each of the ten self-contained 
groups which they comprised should be regarded as a separate 
entity. This case was distinguished on the facts as the 
Tribunal was then dealing, inter alia, with blocks of terrace 
back-to-back houses, each block having a common yard 
containing common lavatories and common wash-houses. 
The whole of each block was in one ownership. 

It seems clear therefore that each individual house plot 
must be considered as a separate unit ; “ the site of each 
original house must be considered as a separate entity, not- 
withstanding that there were several adjacent sites in the 
same ownership. It is not permissible to aggregate notionally 
two or more adjacent sites and assess their potentialities for 
development as a combined unit’”—per Tribunal in 
Mrs. G. H. Faithful v. City of Birmingham (Ref./10/1959). 

In this case, as it happened, the Tribunal was concerned 
with the compensation payable for the leasehold interest in 
eight houses, where the ground rental value of the sites came 
to less than the actual ground rent which the claimant was 
paying. A nomina] sum of £5 was awarded and in the 
decision it was further stated that in this particular case, 
even if it was in law permissible to aggregate sites in order to 
determine the potentiality for redevelopment, subject to the 
restrictions contained in the 1947 Act, the compensation 
would be no higher. Thus even the “ marriage of sites” 
may not help much in some cases! 

However, there are other factors which may be taken into 
account which may ease the position even though the valua- 
tions have to have regard to individual housing plots. For 
example, in the case of Mrs. L. M. Jones v. City of Stoke- 
on-Trent (Ref./137/1959), which concerned the acquisition 
of over 20 properties occupying some 2,000 square yards of 
building sites in close proximity, “ marriage of sites” was 
disclaimed by both parties but a further point was argued. 
This was that it was comparatively rare to find such a con- 
centration of building sites in such close proximity as the 
claim presented and this represented a much more attractive 
proposition to a builder than a similar number of single and 
scattered sites in view of the economies in labour, transport 
and supervision that could be foreseen. The acquiring 
authority did not consider that building contractors and 
speculators were interested in redeveloping for housing 
purposes slum sites such as those being considered. Also 
the application of the local bye-laws would render develop- 
ment of the smaller sites a difficult if not an impracticable 
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The Tribunal conceded that the individual development of 
single plots did not necessarily demand individual marketing 
and commented as follows on its decision :— 

“If there is any advantage to an owner in selling a 
number of neighbouring sites in one lot, though each 
lot must be developed singly within its own borders and 
the bye-laws, then there is nothing to preclude him from 
so doing. Where sites of terrace property are con- 
cerned it must be assumed that terrace property can be 
re-established and this points to mutual support and in 
many cases to party walls, and consequently to co- 
operation in redevelopment. However, the vendor 
might find that the value of a builder's advantage may be 
offset, to some degree, by a discount for quantity and 
that the hypothetical individual purchaser of a chosen 
site might pay as much as a contractor purchasing 
a number with risk and for profit.” 

In Mrs. V. Woodhouse v. Borough of Morecambe and 
Heysham (Ref./104/1959) which concerned the acquisition 
of a single dwelling-house as an unfit property within a 
clearance area, it was suggested that the site might form part 
of a car park and that either such a use, or whatever use the 
acquiring authority intended to put the land, should be 
taken into account in arriving at the site value. However, 
the Tribunal pointed out that the provisions of section 51 of 
the 1947 Act expressly forbade any consideration of its 
value for use as a car park or for any other purpose other 
than a dwelling-house “since it must be assumed that the 
purpose of the valuation that permission for any such use 
would not be granted.”” The claimant who was an owner- 
occupier was doubly unfortunate in this case as, in addition 
to this point going against her, she did not qualify for 
additional compensation under section 61 and the second 
schedule of the 1957 Act for owner-occupiers because she 
had purchased the house in June, 1929. In order to qualify, 
the property must be purchased on or after Ist September, 
1939. Compensation was finally awarded by the Tribunal 
in accordance with the law in the nominal sum of £1. 

In R. R. Fox v. City of Birmingham (Ref./213/1959) the 
Tribunal did accept the acquiring authority’s valuer’s 
approach on two plots where re-building was precluded by 
the city bye-laws. Each plot was valued as garden or 
poultry land at £10 per plot which represented a slight 
easing of the position. 

This approach had previously been accepted in J. H. 
Shelton v. City of Birmingham (Ref./102/1959) where another 
point worthy of note arose. The case concerned the acquisi- 
tion of a single property at site value and it was argued that 
the Tribunal would be wrong in law to restrict its considera- 
tion to the value of the site as a separate unit, notionally 
capable of redevelopment only within the limitations of the 
1947 Act, on the assumption that all other houses surrounding 
it were in existence. This would have been impossible in 
this case without contravening the bye-laws. It was 
contended that the matter should be approached on the 
assumption that at the date of the notice to treat the other 
houses had been demolished and the site of the house formed 
part of a larger area cleared of all the buildings. The 
Tribunal however decided that the land had to be valued 
“in the condition in which it was, surrounded by the houses 
in the condition in which they were, at the date of service of 
notice to treat.”’ 

On the general question of evidence the case of R. H. Hull 
v. Brighton Corporation (Ref./55/1959) is of interest. This 
was a case where although the house was included in a pink 
area, the house was owner-occupied and, as it was bought 
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in 1950, by virtue of sections 59 and 61 of the Housing Act, 
1957, the total compensation was on the basis of the market 
value of the house with vacant possession as at the date of 
the notice to treat. Here the claimant’s valuer considered 
that the house was worth £1,200 as opposed to the Corpora- 
tion’s valuation of £700 and said that “ high prices were 
obtainable for small central properties provided there was no 
threat of compulsory purchase, but that if on the other hand, 
there was a known possibility of compulsory purchase, 
properties were virtually unsaleable.”’ He did not think that 
the comparables put forward by the Corporation were of 
assistance as, although these were recent sales, they were 
either in areas proposed for clearance or for a car park. 

The Tribunal was satisfied on the evidence of the 
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claimant’s surveyor that there was a demand for very small 
central houses in Brighton, and that outside a clearance area, 
prices were maintained. There was ample evidence to 
convince the Tribunal that “ once a property was known to 
be within a slum clearance order, or indeed within an area of 
comprehensive development, the open market, that is the 
market of a willing owner and a willing seller, is no longer 
open, it is severely restricted, if indeed it exists at all.” The 
comparables put forward by the Corporation were con- 
sidered to be of little value as they were not illustrative of 
open market transactions and accordingly, on the evidence, 
the Tribunal found that the open market value of the subject 
house was £1,200. 
*See The Chartered Surveyor for July, 1959, page 17. 


Rating Surveyor's 
RECENT LANDS TRIBUNAL CASES 


APPEALS PROCEDURE 


Effect of Proposed Alteration of Assessment by way of Deletion 
and Substitution 


Merrifield Social Club vy. Pritchard (VO). 

(Lands Tribunal, London, 16th June, 14th July, 1960.) 
(53 R. & LT. p. 562 (15th September, 1960).) 
Appeal—Powers of the Lands Tribunal—Limitation by terms 

of proposal—Cinema converted to club—Deletion of 
cinema assessment—lInsertion of club assessment specified 
separately—Club assessment exceeding cinema assessment 
—Reduction by tribunal below cinema assessment—Local 
Government Act, 1948, ss. 48 (4), 49 (1)}—Lands Tribunal 
Rules, 1956, r. 45 (4). 

A cinema was converted into a social club by alterations 
including the levelling of the raked floor of the auditorium 
and the forming of openings in internal walls to provide 
accommodation for bars. The valuation officer made a 
proposal for the alteration of the valuation list in the 
following terms : 

**] hereby make a proposal for the alteration of the 
valuation list for the above-named rating area by the 
deletion of the existing entry shown below and marked A 
and the insertion of the entry shown below and 
marked B. The grounds on which the proposed 
alteration is supported are : that there has been a change 
of use and that structural alterations have been made 
and that the present assessment is incorrect and 


insufficient. 
G.V. RV. 
A. Cinema, Mill Lane .. £600 £497 
B. Swan Social Club, club rooms 
and premises £700 £580.” 


The ratepayers objected to the proposal in general terms. 
It was conceded by the valuation officer that the correct 
assessment of the hereditament was £350 gross value, 
£288 net annual value. On Appeal :— 

Held: The Lands Tribunal had power to reduce the 
assessment to £350 gross value, £288 rateable value, since the 
proposal was framed, not as the alteration of the existing 
assessment, but as its deletion and the substitution of a new 
one, and it imported the implication (whether in fact justified 
or not) that the structural alterations referred to were so 
substantial that the original hereditament had ceased to 
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exist and a new hereditament had been created which fell to 
be assessed de novo ; and the assessment could therefore 
be fixed anywhere between the £700 gross value proposed 
and nil. 


THE RATEABLE HEREDITAMENT 
Sectional Shed treated as Garage 


Holt v. Sainsbury (VO). 

(Lands Tribunal, Leicester, 20th March, London, 
26th May, 1960.) (53 R. & LT. p. 533 (Ist September, 
1960).) 

Rateability—-Temporary or movable buildings—Movable 
sectional timber and asbestos garage. 

Evidence of value—{1) Methods of valuation—Contractor’s 
test—Private garage—(2) Assessments—Private garage— 
Comparison between gross values, not rateable values. 

Authorities—Valuation officer—Staff advice to ratepayer— 
Appeal ** wasting his time 

Valuation list — Description of hereditament — Garage — 
Movable sectional timber and asbestos shed—Housing 
motor car. 

Proposal for alteration of valuation list—Grounds— 
(1) “* Structural alterations "°—Erection of movable sec- 
tional timber and asbestos shed—{2) Support for grounds~ 
Effect of children’s activities on value of house—Absence 
of complaint to police or local authority. 

(1) A “movable sectional timber and asbestos shed,” 
16 feet by 8 feet, on a concrete platform adjoining the rate- 
payer’s house (assessed at £55 gross value, £44 rateable 
value), built as a garage, housing a motor car, described as 
“* sectional timber and asbestos garage” in the application 
for planning permission to erect it, and referred to as 
“ garage” twice in the ratepayer’s proposal, is properly 
described as a garage in the valuation officer’s proposal to 
assess it. 

(2) The addition of a concrete platform on which to erect 
such a garage is a “structural alteration” to the ‘ house 
and premises "’ within the meaning of that expression in the 
grounds of proposal. 

(3) The garage is rateable. 

London County Council v. Wilkins (1956), 49 R. & I.T. 
495, 510 ; 27 D.R.A. 219, H.L.) applied. 

(4) The garage, costing £54, was properly assessed at 
£3 gross value, £2 rateable value (increase in the house 
assessment), by comparison with a brick garage of similar 
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size said to cost £300 at £5 gross value, £3 rateable value, 
since 

(i) the proper comparison was between gross values 
and not between rateable values ; 

(ii) capital value was irrelevant in determining the 
correct gross value of a hereditament under section 2 
of the Valuation for Rating Act, 1953 ; 

(iii) on the facts the hypothetical tenant would have 
paid an extra £3 or 1s. 2d. a week for the house with the 


garage. 

The suggestion by an officer in the office of a valuation 
Officer that a ratepayer would be wasting his time by appealing 
to the Lands Tribunal against a decision of a local valuation 
court, if it was made, would be improper, although a com- 
plaint as to it would be irrelevant to the determination of the 
correctness of the assessment. 


RENTAL EVIDENCE 


Rent paid to a Charity not ‘‘ Affected by Personal 
Considerations ”’ 


J. T. Dove, Ltd. v. Lloyd (VO). 
(Lands Tribunal, London, 24th May, 2Ist July, 1960.) 

(53 R. & LT. p. 563 (15th September, 1960).) 

Evidence of value—Rents—{i) Reliability—Rent paid to a 
charity—(ii) Adjustment— Rents agreed in 1946 and 1951— 
Probable rise in values by 1956. 

Appeal—Powers of the tribunal—Reduction of assessment not 
beyond that proposed—Warehouse assessed at £2,500 
gross value—Ratepayers’ proposed reduction to £1,650 
net annual value—No reduction beyond £1,984 gross value 
(corresponding to £1,650 net annual value proposed). 


A warehouse in Newcastle-upon-Tyne was assessed in 
1956 at £2,500 gross value, £2,080 rateable value, reduced 
by the local valuation court to £2,250 gross value, £1,872 
net annual value, £1,498 rateable value. The occupiers were 
builders’ merchants and they used the main portion as show- 
rooms and offices, a fireplace assembly shop and store for 
builders’ materials, and a small secondary portion for storage. 
They held the main portion from the Official Trustee of 
Charity Lands and the Hospital of St. Mary the Virgin, 
a charity, on a lease from 1948, and the secondary portion 
on a lease from a company dated 1951. Their valuers valued 
it on the aggregate lease rents, adjusted for capital expendi- 
ture, repairing liability, etc., and alternatively on prices per 
square foot. The valuation officer valued it on prices per 
square foot, which he supported with overall prices derived 
from gross values of commercial premises in the immediate 
locality. A comparison between the rents and the gross 
values of three comparables suggested that 1939, 1946 and 
1947 rents had been accepted as the basis of assessment at 
the 1956 revaluation, but gross values accepted elsewhere in 
the vicinity indicated that the rents agreed were too low in the 
valuation officer’s opinion. On a proposal made by the 
occupiers in 1956 to reduce the assessment to £1,650 net 
annual value, £412 rateable value :-— 


Held: The assessment should be reduced to £1,984 gross 
value, £1,650 net annual value, because :— 


(i) regard must be had to the evidence of the rents, 
of which the main one was not affected by personal 
considerations by reason of being obtained by a charity 
under a legal obligation to secure the best, including 
the most secure, rent and which was supported by 
examination of the comparisons ; but 

(ii) there had been some increase in value since 1948 ; 
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(iii) the £1,984 was the lowest figure to which the 
assessment could be reduced on the proposal, being the 
gross value corresponding to £1,650 net annual value 
proposed by the occupiers, although the true value was 
£1,800 gross value. 


VO’s Failure to put in Rent Returns : Evidence Unacceptable 


Harrow Borough Council vy. Betts (VO). 

Harrow Borough Council v. Chamberlain and Bickerton 
and Betts (VO). 

Harrow Borough Council v. Mills, Curry and Gaskell and 
Betts (VO). 

(Lands Tribunal, London, 29th, 30th June, 1960.) 
(53 R. & LT. p. 577 (22nd September, 1960).) 

Evidence of value — Assessments — Tone of the list — 
Inapplicability to current appeals. 

Appeals—Evidence— Returns of rent— Valuation officer’ s failure 
to put in evidence—Rating authority's inability to require 
production— Valuation officer's valuation based on rents— 
Rejection of evidence — Rating and Valuation (Miscel- 
laneous Provisions) Act, 1955, s. 3. 

“ Tone of the list ” was a term used to denote the practice 
between the setting up of the Valuation Department (in 1950) 
and the coming into force of the first new valuation lists 
under the Local Government Act, 1948, of relating valuations 
to the existing tone of the list in order to prevent ratepayers 
being penalised by carrying out the requirements of the law 
owing to the widely varying level of values then prevailing. 
Such considerations do not now operate and a hereditament 
must now be valued according to the circumstances at the 
date of the proposal, although valuation list cannot be 
recast to take account of changes. 

Only after the valuation officer has given notice that he 
intends to put forms of return of rent in evidence do the 
rights of other parties come into being under section 3 of the 
Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955, 
and where this has not been done applications by a rating 
authority (or, semble, a ratepayer) to the Lands Tribunal to: 
require production of such returns, made whether before or 
at the hearing of a rating appeal, will be refused. 

Where returns of rent are not put in evidence by a valuation 
officer to prove a list of rents on which he has based his 
valuation, the evidence of the valuation officer will be 
rejected as worthless. 


VALUATION 
Comparisons in Garage-and-Showroom Valuation 


Plumpton (VO) vy. J. P. Arthur and Sons, Lid. 

(Lands Tribunal Bridgnorth, 10th May, London, 14th 
June, 1960.) (53 R. & LT. p. 535 (ist September, 1960).) 
Proposal — Amendment — Amendment by tribunal — Consent 

of all parties—Proposed amalgamation of assessments— 
Omission of deletion of one—Inclusion agreed—Local 
Government Act, 1948, s. 40 (1). 

Evidence of value—Comparisons—Garage and showrooms in 
side street—Shop one-fifth the size in same street—Garage 
double the size in nearby street. 

Where the valuation officer made a proposal for the 
alteration of the valuation list by increasing the assessment of 
a hereditament comprising a showroom, garage and premises 
from £480 gross value to £700 gross value by including the 
value of an adjoining shop, cafe and premises, incorporated 
in the hereditament, but omitted to provide for the deletion 
of the £100 gross value of the shop, cafe and premises, on the 
joint request of the valuation officer and of the ratepayers 
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on the valuation officer’s appeal, the Lands Tribunal agreed 
to accept an implied amendment of the proposal to decide 
the correct assessment of the altered hereditament and to 
delete the assessment of the shop, cafe and premises from 
the valuation list. 


A hereditament comprising a showroom, garage and 
premises, assessed at £525 gross value, £434 rateable value, 
as reduced by the local valuation court, was situated with 
a restricted side access to a side road of little importance 
from a shopping point of view and comprised an overall 
area of 12,570 square feet. The valuation officer, seeking an 
assessment of £700 gross value, based his zone A price of 
£25 per 100 square feet on the value of a shop in the street, 
actually just incorporated in the hereditament (223 square feet 
at 5s., based on the 1946 rent), one of only two other shops 
in the street. The ratepayers’ valuer submitted a valuation 
based on a zone A price of £15 which compared with £20 the 
devalued price of £750 gross value, with an end allowance 
of 29 per cent., of a garage with a central entrance on to an 
important street and an area of 24,392 square feet, which the 
valuation officer agreed to be comparable. 


Held: The assessment of £525 gross vaiue as reduced 
by the local valuation court must be confirmed, since the 
proper comparison was with the garage in the important 
street, on the basis of which the higher assessment proposed 
could not be supported. 


Prorits Basis 


Alternative Computations of Tenant’s Share in Light Railway 
Valuation 


Ebbutt (VO) v. Nottingham Colwick Estates Light Railway 

Co. 

(Lands Tribunal, London, 27th June, 18th July, 1960.) 

(53 R. & LT. p. 537 (1st September, 1960).) 

Evidence of value—Profits--i) Outgoings—Directors’ fees— 
Light railway—Occupiers one of several subsidiaries of 
holding company—Apportionment of directors’ fees— 
(ii) Tenant’s share—Percentage on capital producing 
too small a figure—Percentage of gross receipts or 
divisible balance—Light railway. 


A light railway assessed at £1,100 net annual value, £275 
rateable value, served an industrial estate and was occupied 
by one of a group of associated companies, the holding 
company of which paid the directors and apportioned the 
payments among the companies. It was used by British 
Railways, who paid tolls for its use monthly. In a valuation 
on profits, the valuer for the valuation officer—seeking 
£1,300 net annual value—deducted only half the directors’ 
fees and allowed 10 per cent. of gross receipts of £7,149 
for tenant’s share. The ratepayers’ valuer deducted full 
directors’ fees and 124 per cent. of estimated tenant's 
capital of £12,000 (£4,000 cash plus £8,000 reserve for 
renewals, (the track was maintained in good condition out 
of a renewals account), extraordinary expenses—subsidence 
or flooding—and expenses requiring fresh capital—only 
obtainable by a statutory company on an order). 

Held: The assessment must be restored to £1,300 net 
annual value, £325 rateable value, because :— 

(i) the directors’ fees should be £350 ; 
(ii) tenant’s share should be £900, for 
(a) tenant’s capital was £3,000 only, £1,000 for 
running expenses having regard to British Railways’ 
monthly payments, and £2,000 as a “ cushion” 
for any exceptionally heavy repair or renewal 
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(in view of the renewals account), and any 
percentage on £3,000 gave too small a tenant’s 
share ; 

(6) 10 per cent. on the gross receipts gave an 
insufficient tenant’s share, and 

(c) £900 represented 124 per cent. of the gross 
receipts and 33 per cent. of the divisible balance 
(found to be £2,775), a percentage on tenant's 
capital and percentages on gross receipts and 
divisible balance being alternative methods of 
computation. 


INDUSTRIAL DERATING 
Manual Labour in Sorting and Grading Skins 


Hudson's Bay Co. vy. Thompson (VO). 
(Lands Tribunal, London, 18th February, 21st March, 

1960.) (53 R. & LT. p. 546 (8th September, 1960).) 

Partial exemptions — Industrial hereditament — Workshop — 
Exercise of manual labour—Sorting, grading and matching 
of skins—Sorting involving great technical skill—Parcels 
of skins at all stages of considerable weight—Handling by 
all personnel—Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, s. 149 (1) 
—Rating and Valuation Act, 1928, s. 3 (1). 


A warehouse was used for the sorting, grading and 
matching of skins, and their arrangement in matched lots of 
skins of uniform grade, the processes constituting an adapting 
for sale of the bales within the meaning of section 149 (1) of 
the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. The main work was 
done by persons employed as porters and sorters (porters 
graduating up to sorters). The bales were unloaded and 
taken to weighing machines, and then to the opening floor 
where they were opened, checked and the contents counted 
and divided into types, and, where appropriate, ticketed. 
After cleaning where necessary, they were taken by trolley to 
various floors where they were placed on sorting benches, 
measured and sorted. Sorting was a highly skilled process 
and was according to quality and colour, which were judged 
by touch and by sight and according to numerous factors 
such as size, curl and sheen, there being in some cases several 
hundred grades and sub-grades. Mink skins also required 
matching. Sorting was by putting skins into different piles 
whence they were removed to bins, from which lots were 
assembled and roped, press-packed or strung up. The 
parcels of skins at all stages were of substantial weight and 
were handled by all personnel including sorters. 


Held: The warehouse was an industrial hereditament as 
defined in section 3 (1) of the Rating and Valuation (Appor- 
tionment) Act, 1928, because manual labour was exercised 
there within the meaning of section 149 (1) of the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901, the predominant feature throughout 
the processes being manual labour by the employees involved. 


DwWELLING-Houseé ASSESSMENTS REDUCED BY TRIBUNAL 
Lack of Privacy 


Milliam v. Tranter (VO). 

House on outskirts of Sheffield. 

Gross value £56 (as confirmed by LVC) reduced to £53. 

The ratepayer complained that he suffered from restricted 
outlook and lack of privacy through the proximity of other 
property. The Tribunal accepted the basic unit value adopted 
by the Valuation Officer, but was satisfied that there was 
substance in the appellant's main ground of appeal. 

(53 R. & LT. 479 (28th July, 1960).) 
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Unmade Road 

Field y. Harvey (VO) and Oldbury Borough Council. 

New semi house and garage at Oldbury, 
Worcester. 

Gross value £40 (as confirmed by LVC) reduced to £38. 

The Tribunal was unable to accept the VO’s contention 
that the unmade road serving the hereditament affected all 
houses equally. 

(53 R. & LT. 477 (28th July, 1960).) 


Fried Fish Shop a Perfect Nuisance 

Atherton v. Robinson (VO). 

Semi-detached house and garage at Catton, Lancs. 

Gross value £42 (reduced from £43 by LVC) reduced to £40. 

The Tribunal did not think that a bobbin mill or laundry 
on the other side of the street mattered much, but accepted 
that the fried fish shop was a perfect nuisance. It also 
accepted the ratepayer’s evidence that his house was unfairly 
assessed by comparison with others. 

(53 R. & LT. 478 (28th July, 1960).) 


Deduction for Situation 

Williams v. Nye (VO). 

Bungalow near colliery slagheaps, sidings and stacking 
grounds at Gwaun-Cae-Gurwen. 

Gross value £19 (increased by LVC on appeal from £15 
on account of structural alterations) reduced to £18. 

The Tribunal considered that the situation of the 
bungalow was not as good as other premises inspected except 
one for which the LVC had made a deduction of £2. 
A‘deduction of £1 was justified in this case. 

(53 R. & LT. 489 (4th August, 1960).) 


Costs awarded against Successful Appellant 

Ward vy. Thornton (VO). 

House (end-terrace, three bedroms) at Barrow-in-Furness. 

Gross value £33 (as confirmed by LVC) reduced to £32. 

The ratepayer’s case was without merit, but, having regard 
to the valuation officer’s evidence that he had offered a 
£1 reduction, the appeal was allowed to that extent. VO 
awarded 2 guineas costs. 

(53 R. & LT. 447 (14th July, 1960).) 


RATEPAYERS’ UNSUCCESSFUL DWELLING-House APPEALS 


Failure to disprove rental evidence 

Griffiths v. Ackland (VO). 

House and garage at Weymouth. 

£62 gross value confirmed. 

The ratepayer admitted that this house had in fact been let 
at £85 on the relevant date and within the statutory defini- 
tions : he contended however that this was a false rent 
because of the peculiar circumstances of the actual tenant, 
but accepted the VO’s comparables rented respectively at 
£68 and £70, 

The ratepayer did not satisfy the Tribunal that dilapidations 
had gone beyond the normal repairing responsibility of the 
landlord, or that deterioration had been caused by the 
building of a council estate. The Tribunal held that the 
onus was on the ratepayer to prove the rent a false one, and 
the mere fact that it was paid by an Admiralty official was 
insufficient, particularly in the light of the 1937 rent returns 
from which it was clear on the face of it that it was a genuinely 
negotiated lease. 

(53 R. & LT. 526 (25th August, 1960).) 


VALUATION 


** Tone Maintained 

Richardson (VO) v. Chapman. 

Bungalow at St. Anne’s-on-Sea, Lancs. 

£50 G.V. (reduced on appeal to £47 by LVC) reinstated. 

The VO’s gross of 6s. 11d. per yard was supported by rents 
paid between January, 1936, and July, 1936, for 15 bungalows 
in various parts of St. Anne’s ranging from 6s. Id. per yard 
to 9s. 9d. per yard. Two were rejected as unreasonably low 
pre-war rents, two more because the bungalows were un- 
reasonably large; the average of the others was 7s. 7d. 
ayard. Basic gross values agreed or accepted ranged between 
6s. 5d. and 7s. Sd. a square yard according to position, type 
and amenities. 

The Tribunal saw no grounds for the LVC’s reduction, 
and it was no reflection on the VO that the ratepayer was 
not ordered to pay costs. 

(53 R. & LT. 489 (4th August, 1960).) 


Served into Wrong Court 

Mercer v. Richardson (VO). 

House at Blackpool. 

Gross value £33 (as confirmed by LVC) confirmed. 

The ratepayer said he had no complaint about his assess- 
ment, nor any quarrel with the valuation officer: the 
Tribunal was concerned with assessments, not with rents or 
the Rent Acts, and dismissed the appeal without any order 
as to costs. The ratepayer’s complaint seemed to be that his 
landlord had raised the rent without serving a “ Form C ” 
and the appellant’s remedy, if any, would seem to lie with 
a rent tribunal. 

(53 R. & LT. 478 (28th July, 1960).) 


Restricted Sporting Outiook 

Hunt v. Bell (VO). ‘ 

House (three-storey, terrace) and garage in Cardiff. 

Gross value £60 (as confirmed by LVC) confirmed. 

The house overlooks the Cardiff Corinthians Amateur 
Football Club ground and the ratepayer complained that his 
amenities were seriously affected by the erection and 
extension of the Club's changing rooms and urinal. The 
Tribunal did not think that any prospective tenant would 
reduce his offer of rent and dismissed the appeal. 

(53 R. & L.T. 462 (21st July, 1960).) 


Lone Railwayman not a Hill-Farmer 

Ray v. Thornton (VO). 

House at Coal Yeat, near Ulverston, Lancs. 

Gross value £15 confirmed. Held not to be an agricultural 
dwelling-house. 

The ratepayer was principally a railwayman, and he lived 
alone in only one room of an eight-roomed house. The 
Tribunal felt that the appellant had a genuine grievance, 
but it must observe the law: the rental value of the house 
in the open market as if vacant and to let was the basis of 
assessment. The VO had said that the assessment would 
have been the same if it had been assessed as an agricultural 
dwelling-house. In the Tribunal’s opinion it was not within 
section 72 of the 1929 Act. 

(Not yet reported.) 


** Average Tenant ’’ and the Bus Stop 
Adamson v. Knight (VO). 
Hollingsworth y. Knight (VO). 
Two maisonettes and garages at West Wickham, Kent. 


Gross value £50 (including £5 for garage) (as confirmed by 
LVC) confirmed. 
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The grounds of appeal in both cases were the effects of 
having a bus “request” stop outside the front gate. The 
Tribunal appreciated the annoyance experienced by the 
ratepayers due to the presence of the bus-stop, but had to 
consider the reaction of the average tenant, not necessarily 
that of owner-occupiers requiring a high standard of order. 
The Tribunal came to the conclusion that there were not 
sufficient grounds to disturb the LVC decision : no order 
as to costs. 


(53 R. & 1.T. 490 (4th August, 1960).) 


Costs and the VO’s responsibility 
Lehain v. Gribble (VO). 
New house and garage at Letchworth. 
Gross value £60 (as confirmed by LVC) confirmed. 


The Tribunal found that this house was assessed 
(1,126 square feet at 113d.) in accordance with comparable 
houses upon a basis confirmed by the LVC, and it would 
have been wrong to have interfered with it. 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


The VO readily admitted to considerable under-assessment 
in the road which included the ratepayer’s two “ com- 
parables,” due to piecemeal valuation over a period of years 
during development. The Tribunal’s decision concluded : 

“The responsibility for ensuring the correctness of 
the entries in a valuation list rests with the valuation 
officer duly appointed by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue for the area concerned. If there are errors or 
unfairness it is his duty to correct them without undue 
delay. Clearly the admission by the respondent at a 
late stage in this hearing of mistakes in Highfield took 
the wind out of the appellant’s sails. I accept Mr. 
Lehain’s closing observations that if he had been so 
informed by the respondent earlier this appeal might 
never have arisen. Under those circumstances, while 
dismissing this appeal, I have come to the conclusion 
that the appellant should be reimbursed his costs by 
the respondent valuation officer to the extent of 
one guinea.” 

(53 R. & 1.T. 548 (8th September, 1960).) 


Announcements 


FLATLETS FOR OLD PEOPLE 

There is a big and growing demand for accommodation 
for old people, and the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, in Circular 47/60, urges housing authorities 
who have not yet built flatlets for old people to review their 
housing programmes so as to include provision for them at 
the earliest opportunity. Flatlets which have been built in 
many parts of the country have proved to be a “ great success 
and have shown conclusively that flatlets are, for many old 
people, the best way of providing them with comfortable 
homes which at the same time cater for their special needs.” 

The Circular draws attention to a Ministry handbook 
** More Flatlets for Old People” (H.M.S.O., 2s Od. net), 
which brings up-to-date and develops in the light of experience 
ideas published in an earlier booklet in May, 1958. The 
new booklet suggests ideas for smaller blocks and illustrates 
ihe way in which they can be attractively grouped to suit 
different sites. Also included is a selection of plans and 
photographs of recently completed schemes. 


RATING RETURN FOR 1959-60 

A xeturn of rates and rateable values published by the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government (H.M.S.O. 
4s. Od. net) shows that the average rate levied in England and 
Wales for 1959-60 was 19s. Od. compared with 18s. 4d. in 
1958-59. 

The rateable value of all property at Ist April, 1959, was 
£687,618,000 compared with £610,240,000 at Ist April, 1958, 
an increase of 12 percent. Receipts of local authorities from 
rates in 1959-60 are provisionally estimated at £639,000,000 
compared with £551,000,000 in 1958-59. 

The product of a penny general rate for 1959-60 was 
£2,764,293 compared with £2,442,445 in the previous rating 
year. The amount of rates estimated to be collected per head 
of population was £14 1s. Od. as against £12 2s. 0d. in 1958-59, 
an increase of 16.4 per cent. 

The increase in rateable value and in the penny rate 
product has been brought about in large measure by the re- 
rating of industry and freight transport hereditaments from 
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25 per cent. to 50 per cent. in their net annual value, and, by 
the direct rating of electricity hereditaments. These changes 
in the rating system were made by the local government at 
1958, and became effective on Ist April, 1959. 

There were rate increases in 960 areas, no change in 231 
and decreases in 277. 411 of the increases and 210 of the 
decreases were less than 5 per cent. 

Detailed figures from each local authority area show that 
the most highly rated urban authority during the year under 
review was Rhymney, Monmouthshire, with a rate of 31s. 2d. 

Bournemouth, with a rate of 13s. 6d. (12s. 4d. in 1958-59), 
was again the lowest rated borough in England and Wales. 
The lowest rated urban districts were Tickhill, Yorkshire 
West Riding, and Yiewsley and West Drayton, Middlesex, 
each with a rate of 15s. 6d. Their rates in 1958-59 were 
14s. 6d. and 15s. Od. respectively. 


SMOKE CONTROL 


A Command Paper giving the proposals of local authorities 
in the “ black’’ areas where air pollution is worst, for 
eliminating smoke from their districts by making orders 
creating smoke control areas has recently been published 
(Smoke Control : Cmnd. 1113, 3s. net). 

The Paper shows that by the end of 1958 some 120,000 
premises and 17,000 acres in the black areas were covered 
by smokeless zones or smoke control orders. 

Estimated progress in 1960 (470,000 premises and 
111,000 acres) is about double that estimated for 1959. The 
programmes envisage that something like this rate will be 
maintained each year up to 1963. This rate of progress 
would mean that some 2} million premises (including 
2 million houses) and nearly half a million acres would by 
then be smoke controlled ; this is almost half-way towards he 
final objectives of those authorities who have submitted 
programmes. 

The target date for the completion of local authority 
programmes ranges from 1962 onwards. The County of 
London, it is estimated, will be largely smoke-controlled by 
1975. A provisional list made by the Ministry shows that 
324 local authority areas in England and Wales might be 
regarded as black areas in whole or in part. 
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BUILDING AND QUANTITY SURVEYING 


Practical Points: The Building Surveyor 


By A. P. HOLDSWORTH (Fellow) 


INSULATION, HEATING AND COOKING 


There would seem to be a greater interest taken at present 
in space heating methods and their running costs in connec- 
tion with dwellings than in any other individuai equipment or 
part of the design. There are solid fuels, liquid fuels, gas 
and electricity and a multiplicity of different individual solid 
and liquid fuels. In addition there is great variety in both 
the conversion of the selected fuel to heat and of its distribu- 
tion. Add to this the peculiar benefits claimed by makers 
for their owi. particular equipment and the number of methods 
of space heating a house must surely compete with the 
number of alternatives on a football pools coupon. The 
adviser is sorely taxed when the client is unwilling to show 
certain preferences or has no objections to certain fuels at 
the outset. Undoubtedly there is no basic method so 
outstanding in every way that it stands above all others. 
There seem to be distinct leanings towards electricity and if 
an economical method or combination of methods of 
converting the current to heat and distributing it is available 
it is undoubtedly the ideal. First, of course, the conversion 
of the electricity and distribution of heat must provide almost 
100 per cent. efficiency at all times. Since this is the only 
fuel which, if used properly, can provide such high efficiency 
it has a great advantage and designers do a disservice by 
pretending to have achieved 100 per cent. efficiency, as a 
selling factor, without providing it in practice. There have 
been cases, far too many of them, in which the running 
costs have been calculated (or have they?) on the assumption 
of 100 per cent. efficiency in an electrical heating system and 
the client has later found the practical results so different 
that he had to reduce the scope of the heat and be satisfied 
with partial heating because the running costs of total 
heating were far beyond the money he was prepared to spend 
per annum. 

What is perhaps an over-simplification of the problem is 
the description of the method adopted by the author but it is 
something of a guide. He started by designing to get the 
highest standard of insulation possible within his means, in 
an existing building, as was described in the last article. 
The aim was to provide an insulated box to contain the heat 
for the required period. It is not sufficient only to add 
structural insulation, for this is certainly no more than 
half the problem—the other part is to prevent the high losses 
caused by too frequent air changes. This is by no means 
simple because condensation is involved. The frequent 
drying of smalls, boiling of children’s bits and pieces, heated 


drying machines without outlets to the outside atmosphere, 
steamy cooking, and all such operations throwing water 
and cooking odours into the atmosphere within the box 
have to be carefully considered and avoided or catered for 
economically from the point of view of heat losses. This 
must be done in such a manner that the moisture laden air is 
taken outside the box at once without throwing away too 
much heat at the same time. In other words, limit the 
moisture producing chores to a particular corner of the 
box and have an intake from outside and exhaust for moisture 
laden air to outside in a well-defined space as remote from 
the general living part of the béx as possible. The author is 
fortunate in having an old-fashigned wash kitchen, adjoining 
the box, which kitchen is far from old-fashioned in its equip- 
ment and therefore attracts the distaff side of the household 
away from the insulated box to do many of the moisture 
producing chores. As for the cooking, the cooker throws 
an unavoidable waste of heat into the air above it, like all 
other cookers, and would produce a surplus in the kitchen, 
and so with a little encouragement from a small electric fan 
the cooking steam and fumes are taken outside the box 
a few feet above the hot top of the range. Incidentally, this 
surplus heat is not entirely wasted for the outlet is into 
a glasshouse. The air extracted is replaced through a small 
ventilator at floor level connecting with the underside of the 
suspended timber ground floors in the middle. The idea was 
to augment what was considered to be an already satisfactory 
underfloor circulation. 


The method of heating inside the box has been described 
in the April, 1960, number of The Chartered Surveyor but 
more records are now available of the consumption of 
current. In the early days of warming up and drying the 
structure and contending with the worst weather of the 
winter, the consumption was averaging about 5 units per hour 
according to the short period tests taken. The consumption 
for 70 days including the drying out etc., period, turned out 
to be approximately 2.9 units per hour. On the accepted 
32 weeks heating in an average year the consumption can be 
expected, therefore, to amount to 15,500 units. Assuming 
15,600 units at Id. per unit we have a cost of £65 per annum, 
or £52 at the price the author pays. As was said in the earlier 
article the hot water and cooking are catered for throughout 
the year by a well insulated solid fuel cooker of the square 
firebox type so as to consume rubbish when needed. The 
makers’ claims regarding fuel consumption appear to be 
accurate, at least in the first seven months, and the cost of the 
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seemingly very expensive fuel selected is working out at 
approximately £62 per annum. Coke would be cheaper but 
less convenient. This gives a total annual cost of heating 
of the whole house, of almost unlimited hot water, and of 
cooking of the type which includes bread-making, of £114 
for the author. Lighting and all the ancillary electrical 
requirements are not included because they are so variable 
according to personal demands. 

It seems certain from calculations that by installing a small 
electric cooker with oven, grill and boiling plate and by 
using the immersion heater for the 20-week summer period 
or thereabouts, the author would reduce the overall fuel by 
possibly £8 per annum without foregoing any of the present 
facilities but some arrangement would have to be introduced 
for disposing of refuse which must be burned. This could 
swallow the saving. 

The heat from the cooker is not really an embarrassment 
on even the hottest of days. The insulation of range and 
cylinder are very good, and the range is on the north side of 
the house in a room which gets no sun and even though it is 
never allowed out—even to clear flues—there is not much 
stray heat to be thrown out of the windows. 

One or two further details may be of interest. A broad 
description of the equipment was given but here is more 
detail. 

The total floor area 1,406 feet super. 

Dining Kitchen In addition to the solid fuel range, 
a 0.60 kW. infra-red heater. 

Two oil-filled radiators of 1.5 kW. 
capacity each, the one under the 
window on manual variable con- 
trol only, the other on the other- 
wise coldest wall being thermo- 
statically controlled. 

Study ... de ... Exactly as for the sitting-room. 

Hall... ie ... One oil-filled radiator (1.5 kW.) 

thermostatically controlled. 

Principal Bedrooms (2) Each has a 1.020 kW. heated under- 

carpet felt and an infra-red heater 
of 1.0 kw. 

Single Bedrooms (2)... Each has a 0.645 kW. under-carpet 

felt and infra-red heaters (2) of 


Sitting-Room .. 


0.25 kW. each. 

Bathroom ns ... One infra-red heater of 0.60 kW. 
capacity. 

Stairs nen ... One infra-red heater of 0.60 kW. 
capacity. 


All the infra-red heaters are high, either in the middle of the 
ceiling or high on the walls, about a foot below the ceiling. 

Every room has a ventilator independent of the windows 
with inside moveable louvres and these are fixed near the 
ceiling and (according to the printing on each) are fixed 
upside down, that is with the slats pointing towards the 
ceiling, so that that is the direction of the air current. 

The ventilator in the kitchen is 9 inches by 3 inches un- 
controlled and this is not through an outside wall but to 
under the suspended wooden ground floor. There is:also 
the electric extract fan over the cooker. 

All this has been given in some detail because windows are 
shut and sealed when the heating is switched on and not 
opened again until the end of the heating season. There 
was, therefore, some concern about whether or not the 
ventilation would be adequate, or if excessive there were 
means of reducing it. Seemingly all is well because there 
was ample uninspired comment that throughout the house 
there was cosiness and yet complete freshness and freedom 
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from draught and even the author could sit in a warm room 
without any inclination to go to sleep. In a house with an 
even temperature throughout the ground floor and no 
draughts, door-closing is a matter of choice rather than 
necessity. An unusually large gathering of bodies in one 
room can, therefore, be catered for, it was found, by the 
somewhat thoughtful use of the fan over the cooker. This 
extract fan coped adequately with steam from cooking at 
all times, and with smell. 

The condensation from first drying out of the house wore 
off quite soon and involved only a little attention to mopping 
up when it was noticed on windows—the author had not felt 
disposed to go to the expense of either double windows or 
double glass in the first instance, and since privacy was 
there without curtaining, he did not make adjustment of 
the existing curtain rails a priority job either. The temptation 
to open windows when condensation is noticed must be 
overcome, and the windows kept shut. 

The system of living in the house in winter is this :— 

The hall radiator is thermostatically controlled and there- 
fore not touched but in the remotest corner away from it and 
where there is likelihood of a draught from the single outside 
door, a maximum/minimum thermometer is placed per- 
manently and was examined daily. This never registered 
less than the 65° F. required and the radiator was often out 
of action which proved the radiator was on top of its job, and 
led one to believe there was not an unduly heavy intake 
of cold air around the door. 

The dining end of the large kitchen has its infra-red heater 
directed so that anyone sitting at the table at the extreme 
distance from the range could avail themselves of further heat 
if necessary. The room has not been littered up with that 
popular impediment—a divider. 

The sitting-room and the study had their 14 kW. radiators 
under the window permanently on except for the internal 
oil thermostats which partially close them down if the oil 
reaches peak temperature. The other 14 kW. radiators 
worked intermittently and kept the thermometer reading 
65° F, generally but on a windy night or if the ladies saw 
sleet or snow they were sure to feel that 65° F. was not quite 
warm enough and put the thermostat up to 70° F. 

The stairs in the middle of the house have their infra-red 
heater suspended over them and this was switched on at the 
slightest provocation and forgotten until the author felt the 
heat on his bald patch—probably some days later when the 
outside temperature had risen somewhat, and he then 
switched the heater off. 

In the bedrooms the underfelts were switched on and left 
on. Whilst they maintained a surface temperature of about 
70° F. at the carpet, a fact which produced daily purring 
at getting-up time, they only kept the air temperature at 
around 60° F.—seldom more. This with adequate ventila- 
tion was not quite enough for comfort in dressing and 
undressing and the 1 kW. infra-red heater directed from just 
above the window to the part of the room in which the 
upper part of the torso was generally to be found, was quite 
acceptable. 

In the small bedrooms the 0.25 kW. infra-red heaters took 
the form of ceramic elements of ring shape with gold coated 
reflectors. They have long pot shanks which would have made 
them look ugly projecting down from ceiling holders. To 
avoid this, holes were made in the ceiling plaster and the sort 
of metal bosses or linings used for where heating pipes pass 
through walls, were inserted to give a clearance of }-inch 
round the shanks and to retain the edge of the plaster, and 
the shanks were passed through and screwed into the holders 
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which were fixed above, thus positioning the reflectors close 
to the ceiling and giving quite an attractive appearance as 
well as two overlapping cones of well-directed radiant heat 
to the occupier of the room when needed. 


The bathroom has its infra-red heater directed on to the 
bath and bath mat. The constant heat in the bathroom is 
a small water radiator under the towel holders and this uses 
the surplus heat from the boiler in the range. 


Closing down at the end of the season is worth comment. 


There comes a time when the thermostatically-controlled 
radiators in sitting-room and study would never be on except 
in the dead of night and when the window radiators are 
giving too much heat when the sun is shining into the rooms 
and the carpet underlays are providing similar heat upstairs. 
This coincides with a threatened mutiny, or an actual mutiny 
of course, according to the members of the household, about 
the opening of windows. The correct policy would seem to 
be completely to ignore the fact that the windows clearly 
have already been opened during the hours the master is 
out of the house and to observe quietly from behind the 
morning paper that the house would benefit from having 
the windows opened a little when the sun is shining. But 
first, unobtrusively go the rounds and switch everything off. 
Preferably choose to be late at the office that evening and it 
is almost certain there will be a report that when the sun 
went down it seemed a bit cool even when the windows had 
been shut and so the radiators under the windows were 
switched on to half power, and there will be a suggestion 
that we switch the infra-red heater on in the bedroom an 
hour or so before bedtime. Of course one can make a false 
Start to the summer season but it does not really matter. 
The house itself is warm throughout, there is the range still 
working and, therefore, one can go on to manual switching 
for a short period according to the weather. The great 
thing is not to try and maintain the overall heating of the 
box after the window opening has started but to go on to 
individual room-heating according to requirements unless 
a really protracted spell of winter weather appears to have 
returned. How very often we see easily-controlled room 
heaters full on and windows open to keep the temperature 
down. 


The capital cost of this type of heating installation will be 
of interest for there are great variations in capital cost of 
different systems and it is such that the differences should be 
considered relative to the annual cost. For example a 
saving of £300 in capital cost of one form over another can 
well be considered as an annual cost reduction of £12 at the 
minimum if a 25-year life is estimated. If either the cost of 
mortgage or loss of investment interest is considered the 
saving is probably greater. 


Cost 
Cost kW. 
Electric Circuits £ s. d. 
Ring mains complete ... one tes 39 
Fittings 


Oil-filled radiators (5 No.=7.5 kW.) and thermostats (3 No.) lit 1417 0 


Infra-red Heaters (9 No. kW.) ... 55 1110 0 
Electrically heated under carpet felts (4 No. =3.24kW.) ... 21 00 

Total Cost £299 


* The value of the felt as a furnishing has been deducted. 

The overall cost per square foot of floor area is 4s. 3d. 

Of this cost, say £300 for the installation, only about 
£45 need be lost where the occupier is a tenant only, for all 


the units can be tenant’s property if the correct patterns are 
ordered. 
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THE VACUUM-CLEANING INSTALLATION 


The author had the opportunity of trying another interest- 
ing experiment he had been storing up and waiting for the 
opportunity to try for many, many years. This was a 
vacuum-cleaning installation. The carrying about of vacuum 
cleaners and the ever-present danger of knocking pieces off 
the furniture with them in use have both seemed to leave 
much room for improvement. An outline scheme was 
prepared and the original patentees of vacuum-cleaning 
equipment were approached and were most co-operative. 
Finally a piece of equipment frequently sold to chimney 
sweeps was selected. As has been said the stairs—as is 
almost invariable—are in the middle of the house, and 
there is also invariably a spare space underneath near the 
foot. 

The equipment is like a dustbin on large castors with the 
extractor fan in the lid which is clipped on to the body. The 
emptying thus involves unclipping and taking off the lid and 
putting it on the floor near the permanent position and 
running the bin out to whatever disposal is decided. This 
looks as though it will happen at varying intervals of from 
6 to 12 months apart, nearer 12 months generally. 
Twenty feet run of flexible hose was considered a suitable 
length and for further reach there is the rigid metal tube 
when required, and the set of standard pick-up ends. It was 
found that with four stations strategically. disposed, this 
length of hose would reach everywhere from ceiling to floor 
including furniture. Four inlet fittings were obtained, 
therefore, with the machine. The tube to the stations was 
1}-inch steel gas tube with sweep tees and junctions and in 
the present instance all this was on the walls under the 
stairs, and in the rooms, through the skirting, were only the 
flush bronze inlets with their, hinged airtight flaps. The 
electric service followed the fixed tubing and standard pattern 
switches were put across the circuit and positioned just above 
each inlet. A short flexible pipe connects the end of the 
fixed tubing to the machine and this pushes into a vacuum 
machine maker’s push-in socket brazed on to a 1}-inch gas 
threaded connector at one end and pushed into the machine 
at the other. All the cleaner carries about is the light 
20-foot long coil of flexible tube and the various ends, which 
incidentally carry very well in the capacious pocket of a 
carpenter’s apron. Having lifted the flap and pushed the 
end of the flexible tube into the suitably situated socket the 
machine is switched on from just above the socket and 
everything except the bric-a-brac is vacuum-cleaned in 
silence other than the quiet suction of the working end, and 
with reasonable safety from damage to furniture. Chief of 
all the advantages though, is the fact that there is no carrying 
of a heavy machine around the house and up and down the 
stairs. The cost of the whole outfit including the electrical 
circuits, tubing and everything down to the usual variety of 
working ends was well under £100. It was installed early 
enough to pick up all the dust and litter of the workmen 
prior to cleaning down and with this and some new carpet 
fluff and six months’ general collecting since, the container 
was rather more than half full when first emptied. One leg— 
well in the middle of course—choked up within the first few 
days through offering the contraption too large a feed of 
carpet fluff and joiners’ shavings mixed together. Unblocking 
it with a coil of electricians wire or wire rope offered no 
difficulties and took no more than a few minutes. It could 
be different, of course, when the grandchildren discover the 
possibilities of the system. 

In this method of vacuum-cleaning the air is not sucked in 
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and thrown out again into the same room but into the glory 
hole under the stairs. To avoid any strange pressures here 
and air wheezing through joints in doors, a 9 inch by 3 inch 
ventilating grating has been installed into the space under the 
wooden floors so the air under those floors should get dizzy, 
with air bricks round outside the house and the cooker fan 
sucking air in, and vacuum cleaner forcing air out. 


FLOOR FINISHES AND POLISHES 


The earlier article described the ground-floor insulation as 
being hardwood block on the existing concrete, and hardwood 
boards on the softwood floors. Southern Rhodesian Teak 
blocks were used and for strip floors the wood was Apa. 
Both were excellent but—and it is a very big but—one should 
be very very careful about the claims made for the various 
finishes. At long last it was “ discovered’’ in recent years 
that floors polished in the manner which had been customary 
for many years were dangerously slippery—particularly 
where such buildings as hospita's and schools are concerned 
—and the noise of this discovery became so loud that manu- 
facturers, and others who aie always ready to profit from 
a new market, hurriedly marketed substitutes for finishing 
hardwood floors. In next to no time there were literally 
dozens of new proprietary finishes. Some were like the 
fizzy medicinal powder of the song which was in two parts 
separately packaged and mixed immediately before use. 
One wood finish, the author will long remember (but not in 
connection with floors) was in two cans and a bottle, and the 
stuff—acid catalyst whatever that means—in the bottle was 
mixed with the remainder just before use and gave the poor 
user a very strong impression of working in poison gas. 
According to the masses of literature, all the new floor 
finishes are guaranteed to be non-slip, all will last long 
periods with the minimum of attention and still retain their 
high polish, and with many it is claimed even a lighted 
cigarette will not mark them if dropped unnoticed. The 
author thought he had accepted one for which the claims 
were relatively modest but adequate. 

Consider for a moment the old-fashioned finishes for 
hardwoods. There were the waxes and the varnishes, with or 
without stain. The harder waxes like beeswax made the most 
serviceable floor finish but without a proportion of soft wax 
it required far too much work to apply it successfully. 
Beeswax also became more scarce and the price rose and the 
quantity used in making polish was thus reduced gradually 
and we were left with soft waxes which were the more easy 
to apply and the more slippery in use, largely because the 
thickness increased by taking the line of least resistance in 
application. 

Varnishes were hard and consequently brittle. The quality 
of a varnish was judged by its hardness but the harder it set 
the more it was scratched. Now it would appear that we are 
being offered varnishes for use on the working parts of floors 
under such names as “ sealers * and that they still scratch— 
and the thicker the coating the more readily they scratch. 

On the face of it at present there cannot be a hardwood 
floor coating carrying a high gloss which will neither scratch 
nor be slippery, without frequent use of a polishing machine 
and some re-treatment quite often. 

The author was guaranteed a non-slip glossy finish which 
would need only infrequent easy maintenance with a polishing 
machine. Well inside a week the parts frequently walked on 
were so grey with scratches that the very pronounced figure of 
the Rhodesian Teak could not be seen and until the lady 
of the house took matters into her own hands and used a wax 
polish the floors were not by any means the delight a house- 
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wife likes to see. Then of course some slipperiness resulted, 
which will probably increase as the number of applications 
of wax polish increases. 

As happens far too often in the building trade to-day, 
the salesman’s claims for his wares are grossly exaggerated. 
The prudent architect discounts about 75 per cent. of the 
claims and then finds he has still over-rated the product. 
Architects and building surveyors are invariably selecting 
products as agents for the purpose of advising their clients 
and once upon a time they could rely on manufacturers 
appreciating this fact and priding themselves on integrity 
in the claims they made and on their relationship with the 
architect and the surveyor. To-day integrity seems to be 
outmoded and a full order book, even for a short period, 
takes pride of place. The policy seems to be to have a 
research department to provide a rapid succession of pro- 
ducts so that the representative can say, “ Oh, that is now 
superseded by something very much better.’’ It surely is 
high time this orgy of doubtful products was stopped and 
manufacturers settled down to producing materials again 
with which they can be proud to be associated for a period 
of years. 

The author carefully explained his requirements as to 
floor finish—a non-slippery finish requiring the minimum of 
maintenance and not necessarily, in fact preferably, without 
a very high gloss. Assurances were given that exactly that 
finish would result from the proposals offered. The result 
was not remotely like the promised finish and then of course 
there was a different story—** Of course no one has com- 
pletely solved the problem and our firm’s laboratory is 
actively engaged on research and the finish applied was the 
best at present obtainable anywhere,’’ we were told after 
complaining. The author is, therefore, left now with the 
problem of a lacquered or varnished floor which scratches 
at the slightest provocation unless wax is used on it and with 
an admission from the firm which laid and finished it that it 
certainly is not and never was right and it will be sanded 
off and another finish applied—sometime—an unattractive 
prospect in a very-much lived in house. 

The finish applied to extensive hardwood surfaces of book- 
shelves and cabinets in the study seems to have merit as a 
substitute for French polish. It is an attractive finish, not 
unlike French polish but with the capacity to accept much 
rougher treatment without marking and much more simple 
in application. It is a catalyst lacquer, brush applied. The 
author has an amateurish ability in certain directions but 
not in decoration which seems to call for too much patience 
in preparation. Nevertheless, when one lives in the country 
one cannot lightly call in the services of a decorator just 
when ready to have book fittings decorated. Apart from the 
abominable choking acrid smell, which did not seem to be 
unlike the gas inhaled when two fingers were put into the side 
of the gas mask when testing it in the gas chamber—the 
process was not unduly complicated and the results were 
not at all unserviceable or unattractive, when the shelves 
were covered with books. This type of lacquer must be 
used within a limited period amounting to a few hours after 
the catalyst has been added. The amateur decorator was 
fast approaching the deadline when nearing the end of the 
work. There was a tricky moment when hurrying the last 
small area he went back on a stroke and found it both 
dragged the surface and rippled the body of the coat— 
fortunately well back on a shelf where the books would hide 
what was not a very obvious error. 


Mr. Holdsworth will add a third and final article describing his new house in 
the country in a later contribution to “ | Points.” The first article was 
published in April, 1960, at page 547. 
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LAND SURVEYING AND MINING SURVEYING 


Photogrammetry : Its Purpose and Applications 


By Colonel D. I. BURNETT, M.B.E., B.A. (Fellow) 


1. MEANING OF THE TERM PHOTOGRAMMETRY 


Photogrammetry is the science that deals with methods of 
measuring the dimensions of solid objects in three-dimensional 
space from photographs of the objects taken from two or 
more different positions. 

For map-making purposes air photographs are normally 
used in preference to terrestrial photography because of the 
greater speed and coverage that is obtained. But ground 
photography is sometimes used for specific tasks, particularly 
in very steep places. For example, to contour one face of 
the rock of Gibraltar, which is very steep, photographs were 
taken from a tug at sea. 

To distinguish the two types of photogrammetry we find 
the terms aerial photogrammetry and terrestrial photo- 
grammetry. 

There are a number of uses of photography, particularly 
of air photography, that are quantitative and interpretative 
in nature, but measurements in three dimensional solid space 
are not made. Such uses, although not strictly speaking 
photogrammetric, are closely allied to photogrammetry, and 
a study of these allied uses is often included in a study 
of photogrammetry. Some examples are given in para- 
graph 4 (A). 

Furthermore, geophysical surveys using airborne magnetic, 
electro-magnetic and radiometric methods are being under- 
taken more and more. These surveys, although themselves 
not photogrammetric surveys, are often undertaken simultan- 
eously with topographical surveys and hence they become 
to some extent allied with photogrammetry. 


2. PURPOSE OF PHOTOGRAMMETRY 


The purpose of photogrammetry is to facilitate the 
measuring of tle dimensions of solid objects in three di- 
mensional space by using photographs taken from two or 
more different positions. In some circumstances the use of 
photographs will facilitate the task of measurement con- 
siderably, whereas in other circumstances there may be very 
little to be gained. Generally speaking the more inaccessible 
and complicated in shape the object to be measured, the 
greater will be the advantage gained by using photogram- 
metric techniques. For example, considering the application 
of photogrammetry to map-making, the greatest advantage 
will be gained when using photogrammetry for the survey 


of inaccessible mountains, coastlines and other such tasks 
which would be particularly difficult using ground survey 
methods. 

One of the advantages of using photogrammetry is that the 
photographs provide a very complete record, containing 
a wealth of detail ; on the other hand they may be difficult 
to interpret, and they contain distortions that depend on the 
angle from which the photographs are taken ; it is these 
inherent distortions in the photographic record that make it 
necessary to adopt relatively complicated techniques to obtain 
accurate dimensions from the 


3. Map MAKING 


The principal application of photogrammetry is the making 
of maps from air photographs. To illustrate the principles, 
a short description is given below of certain aspects of map- 
making. For other non-topographical applications, the 
principles are similar, but usually specially designed equip- 
ment is needed to suit the particular task. 

(a) Air photography 
(i) Specifications 

The air photographs are normally taken vertically with 
carefully calibrated high precision air survey cameras so 
as to conform to stringent specifications ; the calibration 
of the cameras makes it possible to correct for distortions 
introduced by the lens of the cameras. The specifications 
usually include the following points—image to be of 
good definition ; image to be free of cloud, shadow or 
other blemish that obscures detail ; lens to be distortion 
free or nearly so and to have the same distortion 
characteristics at all the apertures normally used ; 
camera mounting to be vibration free ; shutter to be 
sufficiently fast to make image movement negligible ; 
tilts not to exceed 3° ; fore and aft overlap to be 60 per 
cent. plus or minus 5 per cent. ; lateral overlap to be 
15 per cent. plus or minus 5 per cent. ; crab not to 
exceed 5° ; lack of flatness of film or plate at moment 
of exposure to be negligible. 

The ultimate aim is to be able to measure the co- 
ordinates of points on the photographs, relative to the 
centre of the photograph and the common base line, 
joining the centres of two overlapping photographs, to 
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A Percival Prince in flight showing ground photographed 


one micron (which is one thousandth of a millimetre). 
At present, the accuracy achievable is only about ten 
microns. For work of the highest accuracy, the control 
of dimensional changes in the photography due to 
variations in temperature and humidity is essential. 
Either a film camera which prints a calibrated reseau 
on the film at each exposure must be used, or else a glass 
plate camera must be used instead of a film camera. 

For most mapping projects it is more difficult to 
achieve the required heighting accuracy than the required 
planimetric accuracy. For this reason, when contouring 
is required, wide angle lenses are normally used. Their 
use results in a larger base to height ratio, and conse- 
quently a greater heighting accuracy, since the angle of 
intersection of corresponding rays is increased. This 
means that a given heighting accuracy can be obtained 
with a smaller scale of photography, and therefore more 
economically, in spite of the fact that the resolution of the 
photography will not be so good as that of normal angle 
photography of the same scale. 

Alternatively a lower flying height can be used with 
a wide angle lens to obtain photography of a given scale ; 
quite apart from the increase in heighting accuracy, this 
may be of particular importance in small-scale mapping 
projects, since the ceiling of the aircraft is likely to be 
a limiting factor. On the other hand the wide angle lens 
has certain disadvantages for large-scale mapping 
projects. In built-up areas a lot of detail on the outer 
parts of each overlap will be obscured by the height of 
the buildings. And image movement will become exces- 
sive, unless a very slow flying aircraft is used, owing to 
the low flying height. 

The standard film cameras in common use are 
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9 inches x 9 inches (228 mm x 228 mm) format with 
6 inches (152 mm) focal length wide angle lens and 
12 inches (304 mm) focal length normal angle lens. 
Plate cameras are generally smaller in size, 7 inches x 
7 inches (178 mm x 178 mm) being a common size. 


(ii) Navigation 

As regards navigation, very good results can be 
obtained without the use of any special navigational aids 
by crews that specialise in taking aerial cartographic 
photography. However, the use of a navigational aid 
such as Decca can be of considerable assistance, particu- 
larly for gap filling. The extra cost of using the Decca 
equipment and of computing the flight lines in terms of 
Decca readings will justify itself in difficult country. It must 
always be remembered that the quality of the photo- 
graphy has a very large bearing on the overall efficiency 
of the whole of the air survey operations, while the cost 
of the air photography is normally only a very small 
proportion of the total cost of an air survey. 


(iii) Type of Emulsion 

Panchromatic emulsions are normally used for 
mapping projects. When flying at high altitudes, yellow 
or orange filters are used to eliminate the atmospheric 
haze. 

Infra-red film can also be used to penetrate atmospheric 
haze, but there are a number of disadvantages inherent 
in its use ; a specially corrected lens has to be used and 
the exposure time is longer ; normal topographic inter- 
pretation is more difficult ; water appears black and this 
makes it easier to pick out the dividing line between the 
water and the land, so infra-red film is often used for 
surveys of low water mark. 

Colour photography is primarily of value at relatively 
low altitudes ; it is also very expensive, It is used for the 
making of nautical charts, but its main use is for special 
interpretation studies of a non-topographic nature 
requiring relatively large scale photography. 


(iv) Scale of photography 

The scale of photography is a matter of prime 
importance, since the whole of the economics of air 
survey are closely linked to the number of stereoscopic 
overlaps that have to be set up; this is directly pro- 
portional to the square of the scale ; hence in the 
interests of economy it is important that the smallest 
possible scale should be used that will achieve the 
purpose of the particular survey. 

A limiting factor which affects mapping projects at 
smaller scales is the difficulty of obtaining good quality 
photography at scales smaller than 1/50,000 ; for these 
small scales the flying height of the aircraft has to be 
very high and not many aircraft suitable for air survey 
have such a high ceiling. Furthermore, small details on 
the ground tend to become lost in the grain size of the 
emulsion on the photograph; an object which is 
5 metres across on the ground reduces to only .0S mms 
on a photograph at the scale of 1/100,000. 

A limiting factor which affects the larger scales is that 
the flying height becomes very low, the interval between 
exposures becomes extremely short, and the image 
movement during exposure becomes excessive except 
with very slow flying aircraft. The incidence of these 
limiting factors at various scales of photography is 
shown in the following table :— 
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TARLE | 


Height of aircraft 


above ground (ft) Speed of aircraft Speed of aircraft 


Contact (mph) for exposure (mph) for image 
Scale of |-—- -——-—-|---—— interval of movement of .05 mm 

Photo- 6 inch 12 inch 5 seconds with shutter speed 

graphy wide norma! 1/200 sec. 

angle jens | angle lens 
1/30,000 | 15,000 

000 10, 000 20,000 
1/10, 000 | 5,000 | 10,000 410 225 
1/5,000 2,500 | 5,000 208 112 
14,000 "2,000 4,000 164 90 


Good quality air photographs will enlarge satisfactorily five 
times, or even more, and still give a good picture of the 
ground. It is therefore possible to produce a planimetric 
map at five times the contact scale of photography. But 
when contours are introduced, the heighting accuracy may 
become the limiting factor. With a wide angle lens the 
accuracy that can be achieved is of the order of one 
ten thousandth of the flying height, and with normal angle 
lenses it is less than this. The vertical interval adopted for 
the mapping will therefore affect the scale of photography 
considerably. The contact scale of photography that is 
normally found to be appropriate for regular mapping at 
various scales and vertical intervals, is shown in the table 
below. It should be realised, however, that in practice, 
circumstances may result in considerable variation from these 
figures. 
TABLE 2 


Scale of Mapping Vertical Interval 


_ Contact Scale of Photography 
100,000 100 ft./'S0 m. 


80,000 to 1/100,000° 
1/50,000 50 ft./20 m. 1/50,000 to 1/60,000 
1/25,000 25 ft./10 m. 1/30,000 to 1/40,000 
1/10,000 10 ft./5 m. 1/15,000 to 1/20,000 
1/5,000 5 ft./2 m. 1/10,000 to 1/15,000 
1/2,500 5 ft./2 m. 1/7,000 to 1/9,000 

1/1,250 5 ft./2 m. 1/4,000 to 1/5,000 


(b) Aerial Triangulation 

The establishment of planimetric and height control is 
essential in order to be able to reconstitute the conditions of 
perspective at the time each photograph was taken, and hence 
link all the photographs covering a block of country 
together. 

This control can either be provided by ground methods 
entirely, or it can be provided by aerial triangulation which is 
itself based on a ground control network of relatively low 
density. Ifa national triangulation is in existence, the aerial 
triangulation can be based on this. If the survey is in a new 
country which has not yet got a triangulation(), then a net- 
work of astronomical points will normally suffice since the 
scale of mapping will be relatively sma!l!. In both cases, it 
will be necessary to provide additiona: height control by 
running some height traverses on the ground. 

The process of aerial triangulation consists in recon- 
stituting the horizonal and vertical angles to selected points 
from air photographs taken in a precision air survey camera 
which has been carefully calibrated. 

The strips of photographs are taken with a fore and aft 
overlap of 60 per cent. and a lateral overlap of 15 per cent. ; 
this makes it possible to calculate the co-ordinates of all the 
selected points relative to each other, and this part of the 
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process is known as relative orientation. Provided some 
ground control points whose absolute co-ordinates are known 
fall within the block, it is possible to scale and orient the 
block and so obtain the absolute co-ordinates of all the 
selected points ; this part of the process is known as absolute 
orientation. 

The problem of relative orientation involves the determina- 
tion of the elements of at least one orthogonal matrix. 
A rigorously exact solution can be obtained by expressing 
the matrix in terms of three independent parameters that 
appear in a rational algebraic form and then using it to set 
up an equation expressing the relative orientation condition. 
The equation is of the third order in the five unknowns and 
a set of such equations may be solved by a rapidly converging 
process of iteration(*). 

The problem of absolute orientation involves the explicit 
determination of the rotation of the space model. 
A rigorously exact solution can be obtained by working in 
the complex plane instead of directly in three dimensional 
space when the problem is reduced to the solution of linear 
equations in three unknowns. This solution is likely to be 
of value in aerial triangulation by the method of independently 
observed models(*). 

In practice the methods of aerial triangulation range from 
the purely analytical to the purely analogue, with every degree 
of mixture in between. 

The simplest analogue method is the graphical method 


known as the “ slotted template’ method ; it consists in, 


tracing off the angles at the plumb point of each photograph 
onto a template made of plastic or cardboard. Slots are 
cut in the template representing the directions and the 
templates are assembled together onto a grid with studs in 
the slots. The studs representing ground control points are 
fixed in position on the grid by pins, and the studs repre- 
senting the selected points which are to be fixed by the process 
take up their positions on the grid as determined by this 
graphical triangulation and are then pinned down. This 
method only fixes the planimetric position of the selected 
points ; furthermore it is based on the assumption that the 
isocentre and plumb point are not far from the centre of 
the photograph ; in practice tilts should be less than 2° for 
this assumption to give no plottable errors. 

A more complicated analogue method consists in using 
a first order stereoplotting machine, to measure directly the 
model co-ordinates of the selected points relative to each 
other. The main problem in this method is to reduce the 
accumulation of random errors to a minimum and to avoid 
systematic errors by the choice of suitable operational 
procedures without using too much ground control. The 
method gives the plan positions and the heights of the 
selected points. 

In the purely analytical method, measurements are made on 
each photograph of the x and y co-ordinates of the selected 
points relative to the centre of each photograph and the 
common base line. 

From these measurements, which are made in the plane of 
the photographs in a simple two dimensional instrument 
called a stereocomparator, it is possible to reconstruct 
computationally the three dimensional model for each overlap 
which is called a stereogram. Successive stereograms can 
be joined together to form a strip, and strips can be joined 
together to form a block. The block can be adjusted 
internally to make it self consistent and externaily to fit the 
available ground control. The method gives both the plan 
positions and the heights of the selected points. 

The accuracy obtainable by aerial triangulation is well 
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The Hilger and Watts self-recording Stereocomparator 


within plottable limits as regards planimetry and it is normally 
sufficient for supplying height control for contours with 
a standard error of one quarter the vertical interval. 

The following paragraphs indicate what can be achieved 
by analytical aerial triangulation as regards output. A con- 
siderable amount of work has to be done prior to the flying 
of the photography and again after the photography has 
been received. This includes a small amount of field work 
to fix additional height control. The observing consists of 
measuring the photographic co-ordinates in the stereo- 
comparator of minor control points, tie points and ground 
control points. There will be about 27 of these points in 
each stereogram, 18 of which are minor control points placed 
in triplets in the six classical positions. Some of the observa- 
tions will be rejected in the computing stage and the points 
may have to be re-observed. 

Punched card computing is used for some preparatory 
work, but the main work of computing is done on an electronic 
computer such as the Deuce. For the final block adjust- 
ment, the Jerie analogue computer is used, although 
a digital computer could also be used for this work. The 
work on the Deuce is done in three stages. First, the x and y 
readings are corrected for camera and reseau distortions, 
using calibration data, and also for the earth’s curvature and 
for atmospheric refraction. In the second stage the stereo- 
grams are solved and the x and y co-ordinates of the points 
along each strip of stereograms are calculated in arbitrary 
strip cu-ordinates. In the third stage these co-ordinates are 
transformed into block co-ordinates, the block being at 
approximately the correct scale but having an arbitrary 
orientation. These three stages take about four hours of 
Deuce time for a block of 100 stereograms compared with 
500 man days using desk calculations. In the fourth stage 
using the Jerie analogue computer the map co-ordinates are 
obtained by adjusting the block co-ordinates to the ground 
control. The effort required to complete a block of 
100 stereograms and supply planimetric and height control is 
approximately as follows when all points are observed by 
two different observers :— 

Preparatory work and supervision 130 man days 

Observing ... ... 140 man days 

Computing .. 140 man days 
Deuce time 4 machine hours 


410 man days 
4 Deuce hours 
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(c) Stereoplotting machines 


The only entirely satisfactory method of making regular 
maps from air photographs is by stereoplotting machines. 
The general principle of all stereoplotting machines is to 
reconstitute the perspective cone of rays corresponding to 
each photograph, a pair at a time, and to establish them in 
their correct relative and absolute orientation, so that the 
position of a point can be obtained from the intersection of 
the rays to it from the two perspective centres. The setting 
up of the stereoplotting machine in correct relative and 
absolute orientation is normally done empirically by trial and 
error, but the processes can be assisted if necessary by a 
certain amount of computation. The scale of the reduced 
three dimensional model of the ground that is formed by the 
intersecting rays from each pair of photographs when they 
are in correspondence, is dependent on the length of the 
base line between the perspective centres. Supposing for 
example that the length of the air base between two successive 
exposures is 2,500 metres, and that the distance between the 
perspective centres in the plotting machine is 20 cms, then 
the scale of the stereoscopic model will be 1/12,500. 

The model is normally set up so that the model co-ordinates 
of any point can be read relative to the three axes of the 
plotting machine. The plan position of any point in the 
model can be plotted graphically on the plotting table, and 
it is this graphical operation that is used to plot both the 
planimetry and the contours. A floating mark is provided 
in the optical system of the stereoplotter and this is used to 
make stereoscopic observations in the three dimensional 
model space. The floating mark is brought on to the point 
to be plotted so that it coincides with it exactly in position 
in all three dimensions, and it is this stereoscopic pointing 
that makes possible the very accurate results that can be 
achieved. In order to plot a contour, the height co-ordinate 
in the model is set at the value of the contour and the operator 
moves the floating mark at this height, at the same time 
keeping it on the ground in the model and in this way traces 
out the contour. 

The magnification of the relief effect is obtained because 
the length of the air base is so much greater than the length 
of the human eye base. The heighting accuracy depends on 
the angle of intersection of corresponding rays and will 
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increase as the base height ratio increases. In the example 
referred to above, the air base is 2,500 metres compared with 
the human eye base which is about 65 mms. Th: base 
height ratio is about 0.3 with a 12-inch normal angle lens 
and .6 with a wide angle lens. 


Tue Santoni Stereosimplex plotting machine 


The accuracy that can be achieved is 0.1 mms in plan 
co-ordinates on the plotting table, and one ten-thousandth of 
the flying height for the heights using wide angle photo- 
graphy. Model co-ordinates for plan position can be 
measured with considerably greater accuracy. 


4. OTHER APPLICATIONS OF PHOTOGRAMMETRY 


Up to the present the main application of photogrammetry 
has been to map-making. But its use is now being gradually 
extended to many other applications. A few observations 
on some of these other applications are given below :— 

(a) Earthwork calculations 

Equipment has recently been produced which utilises 
photogrammetry in conjunction with an electronic computer 
to calculate the quantities of earthwork to be moved and the 
cut and fill data for the location of new roads, railways, 
canals, reservoirs and so on. In a road location survey the 
first st>p would be to make a strip map about 1,500 yards 
wide at the scale of 1/2,500 with 5 foot contours. This 
could be achieved by flying with a 6-inch air survey camera at 
a height of 3,000 feet along the rough direction of the pro- 
posed road. The second step would be to define a narrower 
band about 400 feet wide and to make 1/500 plans of this band 
from 6-inch photography flown at a height of 1,500 feet. For 
any selected alignment of the route the cross sections of the 
terrain every 100 feet are observed in the stereoplotting 
equipment and fed into the computer, where they are com- 
pared with the desired cross section of the road at that 
point ; this enables the quantities of earth required for cut 
and fill to be calculated by the computer very rapidly, so that 
the figures can be obtained for several alternative alignments 
and compared. 

(b) Reconstruction of ancient monuments «nd buildings 

Special photogrammetric equipment is being used to make 
photographic records which can be used to reconstruct 
ancient monuments or buildings in the event of damage or 
destruction. For example it will be possible to reconstruct 
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the details of the figures and decorations in the Nubian 
Temples to an accuracy of half a millimetre in three 
dimensions should they be damaged by the waters of the Nile 
when the High Dam at Aswan is completed. 

Another example is the recent preparation of plans for the 
reconstruction of the dome of Castle Howard which was 
destroyed by fire in 1940. Fortunately some photographs 
taken in 1920 from different viewpoints for general archi- 
tectural purposes were available and these made it possible 
to reconstruct the plans of the dome to an accuracy of about 
+ 2.5 cms. Castle Howard was built in 1701-1738, the 
architect being Sir John Vanbrugh. 

In Belgium and Italy the detailed, intricate workmanship 
in cathedrals and other historic buildings is being recorded 
photographically in this way so that accurate reconstruction 
will be possible at a later date in the event of their being 
destroyed. 


(c) Engineering drawings 

Special photogrammetric equipment is being used to 
produce engineering drawings from models or life-size objects ; 
these techniques are proving economical in the case of 
complex industrial plants, such as oil refinery installations, 
and for motor-car bodies and component parts. The object 
or its model is photographed using twin cameras mounted on 
bases permitting a variable separation of the cameras. Glass 
diapositives of the stereoscopic pairs of photographs are set 
up in correspondence in the stereoplotting equipment ; the 
operator scans the three dimensional model with his floating 
mark, and the movements of this} mark are transmitted in 
two planes at right angles on to two plotting tables, to give 
drawings of plan and elevation Simultaneously. Should it 
be required, the equipment may be fitted with a digital co- 
ordinate recorder and tape punch-out so that the three 
dimensional model co-ordinates may be fed into a computer 
or a machine tool. 


(d) Photography from artificial earth satellites 

Photogrammetry will certainly be used more and more to 
exploit the photography taken from artificial earth satellites. 
For example, it will be possible to make better and more 
detailed maps of the moon. And improved weather fore- 
casting will result from tracking the position of “ cyclonic 
formations,” and so on. 


(e) Road traffic accidents 

Photogrammetry is being used for research into the causes 
of road traffic accidents. In places where accidents occur 
frequently, a quantitative measure is made of changes in the 
surface texture of roads which may give rise to changes in 
their resistance to skidding. Special cameras and stereo- 
scopic measuring equipment are used for the purpose which 
makes it possible to view small areas of the surface at a large 
magnification and plot contours at very small vertical 
intervals and with an accuracy of the order of one-thousandth 
of an inch. 

Photogrammetry is also being used to make large scale 
plans at 1/100 scale of accident sites which are useful in 
investigations into crash injuries. 


({) Guided missiles and bomb trials 

Photogrammetry is used to measure both the “ attitude ” 
throughout flight and the trajectory of guided missiles and 
bombs. The “ attitude” relative to ground axes is obtained 
from data recorded on two separated cine cameras on the 
ground and relative to the target aircraft from data supplied 
by two wide angle cine cameras working simultaneously 
from the two wing tips of the target aircraft. High speed 
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colour film is used to increase the discrimination between 
weapons and their background in cases when monochrome 
film fails to provide an identifiable image. Trajectories are 
computed from data recorded by two or more kinetheodolites 
on the ground. A semi-automatic film analyser is used with 
the kinetheodolite records to read the azimuth, and elevations, 
and corrections to them; it then computes the corrected 
bearing and elevation and their first differences for successive 
points throughout the trajectory ; these values are recorded 
on an automatic typewriter and on punched cards for each 
point of the trajectory. These cards, which are produced 
from films from two or more kinetheodolites, are fed into an 
electronic computer to obtain the trajectory. Telegraphic 
automatic card transmission and reproduction is used to 
transmit the data from the trials ranges. 


(g) Trials of navigational equipment 

Photogrammetry is used as an aid in the trials of precise 
navigational equipment. A conventional survey camera is 
very carefully aligned with the aircraft axes and then it is 
flown over strips of well surveyed ground. The true position 
of the aircraft at the time of exposure is obtained by analytical 
aerial triangulation and this is compared with the position 
as indicated by the airborne navigational equipment. 


(h) Quantitative and interpretative studies 

Air photographs can be used to provide a wealth of 
information of a quantitative and interpretative nature which 
is not strictly speaking photogrammetry, but is closely allied 
to it. Quantitative information includes such things as 
information on numbers, distribution, types, colours, density 
and interpretative information includes such things as detect- 
ing the presence of archaeological remains, the subsoil 
drainage pattern and so on. Examples are provided in the 
fields of archaeology, forestry, and town planning. 


(i) Archaeology 

The constructional layout of old buildings and camps, 
which are now covered over with earth and appear to 
the naked eye as fields of pasture or crops, will often be 
clearly visible on air photographs. In most countries 
there exists a collection of such photographs containing 
information of archaeological interest. Surveys of these 
archaeological sites, once they have been detected, can 
be done from the air photographs or by ground survey. 
(ii) Forestry 

Interpretation of air photographs provides a quick 
and easy way to determine not only the types of trees in 
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a forest area, but also the number of trees, their height 
and their rate of growth. The air photographs can also 
be used to make the basic map on which this information 
is shown in cases where there is no suitable existing 
mapping. 


(iii) Town Planning 

Up-to-date large scale plans with contours are required 
for town planning and photogrammetry is often used to 
revise existing plans or to supplement them with new 
ones. But quite apart from this, the examination and 
study of the air photographs assists the town planners 
considerably and air cover repeated at intervals enables 
them to see the progress and effect of the new con- 
struction. 


(i) Other uses of Photogrammetry 

In hydraulics, photogrammetry is being used to study the 
flow of liquids under different conditions. It is used to 
study the effect of the design of the hull of a ship on the 
flow of water past it. In the medical world it is being used 


to study human growth and in agriculture to study the 
growth of animal livestock and crops and to make irrigation 
studies. Photogrammetry is also replacing hand measure- 
ments and reducing the number of fittings in tailoring and 
reducing the number of sittings of a subject for a sculptor. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


Aerial photogrammetry has become well-established and 
accepted as a method of making maps and plans. Its use 
for other non-topographical purposes is much less well 
developed, but is now gradually gathering momentum as the 
advantages of the photogrammetric techniques are becoming 
better known. The use of electronic computers in con- 
junction with stereoscopic observations of three dimensional 
photogrammetric models is likely to lead to further 
applications. 
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PARLIAMENTARY AND GENERAL 


Legal Notes 


By H. F. BIDDER (Associate) 


NUISANCE CAUSED BY OBSTRUCTION OF 
STREAM 


Occupier of land liable for continuing nuisance 


In the case of Pemberton v. Bright ({1960] 1 All E.R. 792) 
the occupier of land alongside the highway was held liable 
for damage caused by the obstruction of a stream, when 
a culvert, constructed on his land by the highway authority, 
became blocked by flood debris. The highway authority 
was also held liable. 

In coming to their decision, the Court of Appeal were 
following the comparable case of Sedleigh-Denfield v. 
O’Callagan and Others ({1940] A.C. 880), decided by the 
House of Lords. It was discussed in these Notes at the time 
(Journal, Vol. XX, p. 143). The important principle involved 
was expounded in the opinions given in that case, which it 
may be useful to recall before dealing with the Pemberton 
case. 

A ditch ran from the defendants’ land to the land of 
another owner. He had piped it in on his own property, 
and had constructed the mouth of the pipe on the defendants’ 
land, trespassing upon it, without their consent or knowledge 
at the time. Three years later, the mouth of the pipe became 
blocked with leaves and debris, no proper protection having 
been provided for it; and after exceptionally heavy rain, 
flooding was caused which did considerable damage to the 
land of a third owner. A servant of the defendants had 
cleaned out their ditch from time to time, and had noticed 
the mouth of the pipe. It was held that the defendants were 
liable for the flooding. Unlike the Pemberton case, the owner 
who constructed the pipe-mouth was not made a co-defendant. 

Lord Maugham approved the following statement of the 
law : 

“* Where a nuisance has been created by the act of a 
trespasser, or otherwise without the act, authority or 
permission of the occupier, the occupier is not responsible 
for that nuisance unless, with knowledge of its existence, 
he suffers it to continue without taking reasonably 
prompt and efficient means for its abatement.” 

Lord Atkin said that there was sufficient proof of the 
defendants’ knowledge both of the cause and its probable 
effect. The defendants clearly continued the nuisance ; 
they knew the danger, they were able to prevent it, and they 
omitted to do so. 

It was noted in the Journal by the writer at the time that 


the only person who really knew was the man who cleaned 
out the ditch ; and unfortunately these considerations did 
not occur to him. 

The facts in the Pemberton case were as follows. A small 
stream had been for many years carried under a main road 
by a brick culvert. In 1926 the county council, as highway 
authority, widened the road at this point by extending it on 
the up-stream side, and substituted a suitable pipe for the 
brick culvert. The defendant ;B, occupied two fields on that 
side of the road, divided by the stream. There was in 1926 
a causeway or bridge connecting them, close to the road. 
On the widening of the road, a new causeway was made by 
the council on B.’s land, and the pipe was continued under 
this causeway. The mouth of the pipe was left unprotected. 
B. had occupied the land since 1934. 

On a night in December, 1956, there was a very heavy 
rainfall, and the mouth of the pipe became blocked by 
debris. The water rose and overflowed the road, doing 
considerable damage to the plaintiff’s house and property, 
which adjoined the road on the other side. The plaintiff 
brought this action, claiming damages for nuisance and an 
injunction against both defendants. 


Cassels, J., at the trial held that both the defendants were 
liable in damages for nuisance, and awarded the plaintiff 
£1,000 damages—-£250 to be paid by B. and £750 by the 
county council. He also made an order restraining B. from 
allowing the pipe under his land to become blocked (altered 
by the Court of Appeal to restraint from allowing the mouth 
of the pipe to become blocked). He made no order against 
the county council. The defendants appealed and their 
appeals were dismissed. 

Sellers, L.J., in his judgment, said that the case against B. 
was for nuisance in having the unprotected pipe-opening on 
his land. The case against the county council was for 
having created a nuisance. He held with the judge that the 
county council created a potential nuisance which became 
actual and actionable when, because of the entrance to the 
culvert being negligently left unprotected, it became blocked 
and diverted water onto the plaintiff's land. 

He then examined the relevant law, first citing a passage in 
the opinion of Lord Finley, L.C. in Greenock Corporation v., 
Caledonian Railway ({1917] A.C. 556, 572) : 

“It is the duty of anyone who interferes with the 
course of a stream to see that the works which he 
substitutes for the channel provided by nature are 
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adequate to carry off the water brought down even by 
extraordinary rainfall, and if damage results from the 
deficiency of the substitute which he has provided for 
the natural channel, he will be liable.” 

He next referred to the Sedleigh case, and cited Lord Romer 
as saying that the owner of the pipe had created a potential 
nuisance for the creation of which the defendants were not 
liable ; but an occupier of land upon which a nuisance is 
created is liable if he continues it. 


In the present case the county council had done work 
from time to time to clear the entrance to the pipe : but no 
such attention would have prevented this nuisance occurring. 
The only remedy was the installation of a protective grid, 
which would form an emergency barrier. No doubt B. had 
seen county council employees looking after the culvert and 
had accepted things as he found them. The council had 
failed to provide the grid, which they had power to do. As 
they did not, B. could and should have provided it. It was 
a case where the same damage was caused by two sets of 
wrong-doers. He would not disturb the judge’s decision as 
to their respective liability. 

Ormerod, L.J., said that, according to the county council» 
the extension of the pipe into B.’s land was an accommoda- 
tion work for B.'s benefit, probably carried out under some 
agreement ; and they had no more liability to keep the 
mouth of the pipe clear than would a private builder have 
had, if one had,been employed. That might be so ; but it 
Jeft open the question whether the council discharged their 
obligations when they constructed the culvert. It was the 
council's case that the culvert was properly constructed in 
1926 ; but the judge said that they should have provided a 
protection grid. Heagreed. ‘ It was argued for the council 
that, even if a grid had been constructed by them, it would 
have to be kept clear, presumably by the occupier, and that, 
if it were not, there would still be as great a danger of blockage 
as if it were not there. I think that the real value of the 
grid, provided the occupier performs his task and keeps it 
clear, is to catch material coming down-stream during the 
actual flood, which might otherwise block the culvert. . . . 
The county council were at fault in not providing a grid, 
and the absence of the grid was, to some extent at least, 
responsible for the blockage of the culvert, and the 
consequent flooding of that night. 


“It has been argued on behalf of B. that he should not be 
held responsible for his failure as occupier to keep the channel 
clear, as this work was done from time to time by the work- 
men of the county council .... It was, however, the 
responsibility of the occupier, and, although the apportioning 
of blame in a matter of this kind is difficult because of the 
various factors that have to be taken into consideration, 
I would not disturb the apportionment which has been made 
by the learned judge.” 

It seems to the writer that the law loads the dice rather 
heavily against the occupier. Work is done on his land over 
which he has at the time no control—either becausc it is 
done by a trespasser without his knowledge or consent, or 
because it is done by an authority with statutory powers and 
a very considerable risk of liability for damages is imposed 
upon him. In the Sedleigh case, had the defendants known 
enough of this rather recondite point of law to realise the 
danger in which they stood, they could have removed the 
work of their neighbour as far as his own boundary, when he 
alone would have been responsible. It would not occur to 
most people to do this. B., like his predecessors and 
successors, was saddled with the responsibility for keeping 
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the pipe-mouth clear, and with the risk of having to pay 
very substantial damages if he did not. It was apparently 
his duty to install the necessary grid if the county council 
omitted to do so. 


2. CHARITIES ACT, 1960 


The law of England as to charities has very ancient roots, 
and its growth has been developed by centuries of decisions 
of the Court of Chancery, assisted occasionally by Statutes of 
Parliament. This development took place in times when, 
apart from the Elizabethan Poor Law, the mitigation of 
distress was no concern of the state, and education was left 
to private effort. The result has been described as a “* tangled 
growth.” Even the legal meaning of “ charity” has been 
evolved in a curiously indirect fashion. An attempt to define 
it was made in the Charitable Trusts Act, 1853 (the Act that 
set up the Charity Commissioners), but could get no further 
than “ every endowed foundation and institution . . . coming 
within the meaning, purview or interpretation of the 
Statute 43 Eliz. 4, or as to which . . . the Court of Chancery 
has or may exercise jurisdiction.” The relevance of the 
statute of Queen Elizabeth I (a statute intended to redress 
the mis-employment of property given to charitable uses) is 
in fact confined to the Preamble to that Act, which describes 
17 classes of charitable uses, and includes, besides the more 
ordinary classes of charities, the relief or redemption of 
prisoners and captives, and aid for poor inhabitants con- 
cerning the payment of taxes. The list has been described 
as “so varied and comprehensive that it became the practice 
of the Court of Chancery to refer to it as a sort of index 
or chart.” The legal meaning of ** charity "’ to-day is based on 
centuries of the court’s decisions, together with some statute 
law. But the court has not stuck slavishly to the words of the 
Preamble ; its decisions have been flexible, to meet the 
changes of circumstance. The Committee on the Law of 
Charitable Trusts under the chairmanship of Lord Nathan 
found, in their Report (1952), that the meaning of “ charity "’ 
as laid down in case law based on the Preamble was not 
unsatisfactory in practice. In reply to those who urged that 
the time had come for a fresh definition, they pointed out 
that, if this were done, the whole of the existing case law 
would be thrown into the melting pot ; that, if flexibility 
were to be maintained, the law must be judge-made ; and “ it 
is a complete delusion to suppose that to start with a clean 
slate would reduce the number of difficult cases or the volume 
of litigation. . . . The elaborate process of building up case 
law would start all over again.” So the definition of 
“ charity ” in section 45 of the Charities Act, 1960, accepts 
the existing legal meaning, based upon the Preamble of 
Elizabeth I ; and section 38 (4) provides that any reference 
in any act or document to a charity within the meaning, 
purview and interpretation of the Charitable Uses Act, 1601, 
shall be construed as a reference to a charity within the 
meaning that the word bears as a legal term according to the 
law of England and Wales. 

In introducing the Bill for the Act of 1960, the Lord 
Chancellor said its purpose was to consolidate and revise the 
statute law relating to charities, and to introduce a number 
of reforms, in order to assist charity to perform its due 
function in the modern Welfare State. The Bill had four 
main aims 

; (1) To modernise the machinery of the administration 
of charity law. 
(2) To establish a statutory foundation for voluntary 
co-operation between charity and welfare services. 
(3) To establish a central register of charities. 
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(4) To extend and specify the conditions which must 
be satisfied before the purposes of a charitable trust 
can be altered by a cy-pres scheme (i.e., a scheme 
widening the purposes of a trust on lines as close as 
possible to the intentions that can be deduced from the 
original trusts). 

The Lord Chancellor continued :— 

“ The Bill embodies almost the whole of the Statute 
Law (apart from ecclesiastical law) relating to charitable 
trusts, from the 16th century to 1958. In addition we 
are taking the opportunity to repeal the law of mort- 
main, an anachronism dating from feudal times, whose 
original purpose has been lost. This prohibition on 
holding land without Royal licence now applies to a 
capricious selection of corporations, and is combined 
with a prohibition on death-bed bequests to charity.” 


The last-named prohibition was effected under the statute 
law as to Charitable Uses, now also repealed. 


To deal very shortly with some of the principal provisions 
of the Act: Part Il inaugurates the register of charities, 
to be established by the Charity Commissioners and to be 
open to inspection by the public. It becomes the duty of the 
trustees of any charity with a permanent endowment to 
apply for registration ; and if they do not, the Commissioners 
may require them to do so by order. Certain charities are 
exempted. It is expected that 150,000 charities will be 
registered in the next five years. 

The object of registration is to ensure that the fullest 
use may be made of the charitable resources of the country, 
overlapping and duplication remedied, and the supervisory 
powers of the Commission effectively exercised. It will 
also assist in the preparation of schemes for the widening of 
the purposes of a charity to meet changed conditions. 
Registration conclusively proves the status of a charity, 
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until it is removed from the register by the High Court. 
The Commissioners have power to determine that status, 
and so reduce the risk of litigation. The register is evidence 
of eligibility for tax relief. The Commissioners may institute 
inquiries into charities, and require an audit of their accounts. 
A county council may maintain an index of local charities, 
obtaining the information from the Commissioners. The 
index is to be open to public inspection. Any local council 
(county or district) may make arrangements with any charity 
whose services are similar or complementary to services 
provided by the council, for co-ordinating their activities, 
and charity trustees are authorised to co-operate. 

Part III widens the power of the Court to make schemes 
for the alteration “ cy-pres” of the purposes to which the 
property of a charity may be applied ; and the trustees of 
a charity, where a cy-pres application of the property is 
required for its effective use, are placed under a duty to take 
steps to secure this. 

The law of mortmain, contained in the Mortmain and 
Charitable Uses Act, 1888, and the amending Acts of 1891 
and 1892, is repealed by section 38. It was by the Act of 
1891 that land assured by will for charitable purposes had 
to be sold within one year of the testator’s death. This was 
a remnant of the old fear that land locked up in the hands of 
religious or other charitable bodies was a danger to the 
public welfare. 

The immense clearance that has been made by this Act of 
statutory provisions already obsolete or now superseded is 
shown by the number of repeals effected. Schedules 5 and 7 
indicate the repeal of 40 Acts, and a very large number of 
parts of Acts, ranging from sectidén 3 of a statute of Edward I 
(Quia Emptores, 1290) to some sentences in the Horticulture 
Act, 1960. Many of these gave power to a statutory 
corporation to hold land without obtaining a licence—now 
unnecessary. 


London County Council (General Powers) Act, 1960 


By W. A. LEACH (Fellow) 


Three points of general interest may be noted in this year’s 
General Powers Act. Section 10 provides that the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food may authorise the 
enclosure of portions of metropolitan commons in the 
county for the purpose of widening or improving a street by 
the county council under section 144 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855. This is in extension of existing 
powers of the council and borough councils under section 23 
of the General Powers Act of 1933. 

Section 13 applies where a street has been widened or 
improved by the county council under section 144 of the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855. The county council or 
a borough council may, with the authority of the Minister of 
Transport, restrict access to or from such a street from or to 
any other street. Public notice is to be given of an application 
to the Minister for authority under this section. 


Section 14 makes provision for dust nuisances to be 
statutory nuisances by adding to section 82 of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1936 : 

“(e) any dust or other airborne particles caused by 
any trade business process or manufacture and being a 
nuisance or dangerous or injurious to health.” 

The erection or demolition of a building may be under- 
taken by way of trade, but dust from demolition is already 
dealt with in section 85 of the 1936 Act and jt may be that 
the combination “ trade business process or manufacture ” 
relates to an activity carried on as the purpose of a normal 
occupation of land. 

It is not an offence if the best practicable means have 
been taken for preventing or counteracting the dust or 
airborne particles, having regard to cost and local conditions 
and circumstances. 
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Law Cases 


The following is intended only as a clue to the Reported Cases. 


CHANCERY DIVISION 
(Buckley, J.) 


Re STRAND AND SAVOY PROPERTIES LIMITED. 
D. P. DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED ». 
CUMBRAE PROPERTIES, LIMITED 
[Sth and 6th May, 1960] 

Landlord and Tenant—Lease—Contract to grant lease more than 
21 years after date of contract—Validity—Law of Property 
Act, 1925 (15 and 16 Geo. 5, c. 20), s. 149 (3). 

The words “ any contract . . . to create such a term shall 
likewise be void ”’ in section 149 (3) of the Law of Property 
Act, 1925, invalidate only a contract to grant a lease which, 
when granted, will be a reversionary lease taking effect more 
than 21 years after the date of the lease; they do not 
invalidate a contract to grant, at a date more than 21 years 
after that of the contract, a lease which, when granted, will 
not be a reversionary lease. ([{1960] 2 All E.R. 327.) 


CHANCERY DIVISION 
(Buckley, J.) 


BEESLY v. HALLWOOD ESTATES, LIMITED 
(24th, 25th March and I Ith, 13th April, 1960] 
Landlord and Tenant-—Agreement for lease—Correspondence 
relating to exercise of option to renew lease—Option 
invalid —- Whether contract for grant of new lease 

constituted. 


By a lease dated 21st May, 1938, lessors granted to the 
tenants premises at Surbiton for a term of 21 years with an 
option for renewal for another 21 years exercisable by notice 
in writing. The option provided, so far as material, that on 
giving notice “... the tenants shall have the right to 
obtain a further lease for 21 years . . .”’ on certain terms. 
In 1948 the residue of the term was assigned to the plaintiff, 
and the benefit of the option vested in her. In 1955 the 
freehold reversion was conveyed to the defendant company, 
which bought with express notice of the option. The 
option was not registered under the Land Charges Act, 1925. 
In July, 1958, the plaintiff gave due notice exercising the 
option, and correspondence between solicitors ensued on the 
basis of a new lease being granted. The defendant company 
required that the premises should be redecorated within 
six months (subsequently extended to nine months). The 
defendant company’s solicitors sent a counterpart lease 
for execution by the plaintiff, which she executed on 
24th or 25th September, 1958. The lease was sealed by the 
defendant company before 26th September, 1958, when 
a meeting of the board of directors took place at which the 
question was raised whether the option was registered, and, 
if it was not, whether the defendant company was bound to 
grant a new lease. On 8th October, 1958, the plaintiff was 
informed that the defendant company had decided not to 
grant a new lease. 

Held; subject to the plaintiff's handing over to the 
defendant company the counterpart lease, which she had 
executed, the defendant company was bound by the lease, 
because by sealing its part of the lease the defendant company 
had intended to deliver and had delivered it as the company’s 
deed conditionally only on the plaintiff's executing a counter- 
part lease. 

Dictum of Harman, J., in Hollington Brothers, Ltd. v. 
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Rhodes ({1951] 2 T.L.R. at p. 694) considered. 

Mayor, etc., of Merchants of the Staple of England v. 
Governor & Co. of the Bank of England ( (1887), 21 Q.B.D. 
at p. 165) applied. 

Held, further : (i) the option in the present case constituted 
an offer to grant a new term, which offer the defendant 
company was contractually precluded from withdrawing, so 
long as the option remained exercisable (dictum of Jenkins, 
L.J., in Griffith v. Pelton, [1957] 3 All E.R. at p. 83, explained), 
and the option was registrable under the second limb of 
section 10 (1), Class C (iv) of the Land Charges Act, 1925 ; 
accordingly the option was void against the defendant 
company under section 13 (2) of the Land Charges Act, 1925, 
as it was not registered before the completion of the defendant 
company’s purchase. 

(ii) the correspondence did not constitute a new contract 
to grant a lease because the letters were written with the 
intention of carrying out what were then thought to be existing 
obligations, but not with the intention of creating binding 
contractual obligations ; in any event the letters did not 
contain an unqualified acceptance of any offer made, nor 
did the sealing of the lease by the defendant company 
constitute such an acceptance, because it was never 
communicated. 

British Homophone, Ltd. y. Kunz & Crystallate Gramophone 
Record Manufacturing Co., Ltd. ({1935] All E.R. Rep. 627) 
distinguished. 

(iii) the defendant company was not estopped by anything 
in the correspondence between July and September, 1958, 
from relying on section 13 of the Land Charges Act, 1925, 
because the plaintiff had not in consequence altered her 
position to her detriment; moreover the doctrine of 
** promissory estoppel”’ did not negative the operation of 
a statute. 

Central London Property Trust, Ltd. v. High Trees House, 
Lid. ({1956] 1 All E.R. 256) explained. ({1960] 2 All E.R. 
314.) 


Court OF APPEAL 
(Hodson, Ormerod and Harman, L.JJ.) 


AIRPORT RESTAURANTS, LTD. vy. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA CORPORATION 
(20th June, 1960] 

Landlord and Tenant—New tenancy—Business premises— 
County court application—High Court action by tenant 
for declaration of invalidity of landlord’s notice to terminate 
tenancy — Whether county court hearing should be 
adjourned till after High Court proceedings. 


Tenants who had been given notice in the form prescribed 
by the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1954, section 25 (1) and 
the regulations made thereunder to terminate their “* tenancy ” 
of business premises of which the rateable value did not 
exceed £500 applied to the county court for a new lease. 
Subsequently the tenants were advised that the premises 
might in law be held by them under two tenancies, and that 
the notice to terminate their “* tenancy ’’ might therefore be 
invalid. The tenants immediately issued a writ in the High 
Court claiming a declaration to this effect, and then applied 
to the county court to adjonrn the hearing of their application 
for a new lease until after the conclusion of the High Court 
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proceedings. On appeal against a refusal of this application 
for adjournment : 

Held; the further hearing of the county court proceed- 
ings would be adjourned until judgment in the High Court 
Proceedings, because otherwise there would be a grave risk 
of injustice to the tenants who, if they were forced to 
prosecute their application for a new lease and failed thereon, 
might be held in the High Court to have thereby estopped 
themselves from contending that the notice to terminate the 
tenancy was invalid. 


Appeal allowed. ({1960) 2 All E.R. 888.) 


QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION 
(Lord Parker, C.J., Byrne and Ashworth, J.J.) 
R. v. DORSET SESSIONS APPEAL COMMITTEE, 
Ex parte WEYMOUTH CORPORATION 
[11th and 12th May, 1960] 

Town and Country Planning—Enforcement notice—Appeal 
against notice—* Person aggrieved’*—Whether lacal 
planning authority can be person aggrieved—Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947 (10 and 11 Geo. 6, c. 51), 
s. 23 (4), (5). 

A local planning authority whose enforcement notice under 
section 23 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, 
has been quashed by a magistrates’ court on appeal under 
section 23 (4) is not a “ person aggrieved ” by the decision 
of the magistrates’ court within section 23 (5) and has no 
right of appeal under that subsection, even though the 
magistrates’ court has made an order for costs against the 
planning authority. 

R. v. London Quarter Sessions, Ex parte Westminster 
Corporation ({1951]} 1 All E.R. 1032) applied ; R. v. Surrey 
Quarter Sessions, Ex parte Lilley ({1951] 2 All E.R. 659) 
distinguished. ({1960] 2 All E.R. 410.) 


CourT OF APPEAL 
(Lord Evershed, M.R., Ormerod and Devlin, L.JJ.) 
ROUTH TRUSTEES v. CENTRAL LAND BOARD, 
ROUTH v. CENTRAL LAND BOARD 
(2nd and 3rd May, 1960] 

Town and Country Planning— Development value—Determina- 
tion—Land_ requisitioned at relevant date—Whether 
requisition an incident relevant to calculation of value— 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947 (10 and 11 Geo. 6, 
c. 51), s. 61 (5), s. 89 (1). 

Proceedings should not be entitled as between “ the 
Trustees of the Estate of . . .,” without naming the individual 
trustees, and the opposing party. P 

Fresh evidence on values cannot be adduced on appeal by 
Case Stated from the Lands Tribunal, since the appeal is 
only on law. 

Land, the freehold of which belonged to the appellants, 
was subject to requisition by the Crown on Ist July, 1948, 
and had been so for some eight years. On appeal from a 
determination of development value by the Central Land 
Board the Lands Tribunal, applying section 61 (5) and 
section 89 (1) of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, 
decided that regard must be had to the fact that the land 
was in requisition and likely to remain requisitioned until 
1952. The tribunal intimaicd, however, that if, in the 
circumstances, the requisition did adversely affect the amount 
of development value, its effect was small. On further 
appeal 

Held : though the values must be calculated according to 
prices current immediately before 7th January, 1947, 
treating the land as having been immediately before that date 
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in the same physical state as it was immediately before the 
requisition began, yet it would be wrong in making the 
valuations to ignore altogether the fact that the land was in 
requisition and likely to remain so for some time with the 
consequence that its development would be postponed ; 
it was not, however, necessary finally to decide this point 
because if the requisition did have adverse effect on the 
development value, the effect was, on the true interpretation 
of the tribunal's decision, negligible. 

Apneals dismissed. ([{1960] 2 All E.R. 436.) 

QuEEN’S BENCH DIVISION 
(Havers, J.) 
HORWITZ v. ROWSON AND ANOTHER 
(23rd, 24th, 25th May, and 3rd June, 1960] 

Town and Country Planning—Development—Use_ classes— 
Industrial building—Basement used in connexion with 
business of horticulture carried on in shop opposite—in 
summer basement used for storing plants and bulbs and for 
sorting and grading bulbs for display in the shop and in 
winter for making and repairing boxes and trays which 
were used for displaying goods in the shop—tin 1955 use 
of basement changed to that of printers’ engineers’ work- 
shop which was user as a light industrial building— Whether 
material change in user—Whether on appointed day 
basement used as “ industrial building,” “* shop” or 
** repository *°—Town and Country Planning (Use Classes) 
Order, 1950 (S.J. 1950, No. 1131), art. 2 (2), schedule, 
class 1, class U1, class X. 

By article 3 of the Town and Country Planning (Use 
Classes) Order, 1950, change in the use of a building from 
a purpose specified in any class in the schedule to the Order 
of 1950 to any other purpose within the same class is not 
a material change in use within the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947. 

From 1939 to 1954, the basement of premises was used 
by the M. company in connection with their retail business 
as horticulturists, the company occupying, opposite to the 
basement, a shop where they sold flowers, bulbs, seeds, etc. 
In summer, the M. company used the basement for storing 
bulbs and plants ; for sorting and grading bulbs into trays 
ready for display and sale in the shop, and for packing and 
despatching bulbs ordered from them. No retail sale took 
place in the basement. Out of season, in winter, the M. 
company used the basement for making boxes and seed trays 
for displaying goods in their shop and repairing damaged 
boxes and trays, and for this purpose they used wood and 
a handsaw in the basement but no machinery. By a lease 
dated 18th October, 1954, the plaintiff demised the basement 
to the defendants who covenanted (in clause 2 (15) of the 
lease) not to suffer any material change in the use of the 
basement without the written consent of the plaintiff and 
without applying for planning permission. The lease 
contained a proviso for re-entry on breach of covenant by 
the defendants. From 25th March, 1955, for a term of 
21 years, the defendants sub-let the basement to the FE. 
company for use as a workshop in the course of the 
E. company’s business as printers’ engineers. The defendants 
did not get the plaintiff's consent or apply for planning 
permission for user of the basement by the E. company as 
their workshop (which was user as a light industrial building 
within class LI of the schedule to the Order of 1950). In an 
action by the plaintiff to recover possession of the basement 
for breach of covenant by the defendants in that they 
had suffered a material change in the use of the basement 
within the meaning of the Town and Country Planning Act, 
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1947, the plaintiff alleged that from 1939 to 1954 the basement 
was used either as a shop within class I of the schedule to 
the order or as a repository within class X. 

Held: (i) the use of the basement by the M. company 
had been user as a light industrial building, and, therefore, 
there had not been a material change in use within 
clause 2 (15) of the lease, because the user of the basement by 
the M. company was for the carrying On of a process inci- 
denial to the adapting of bulbs for sale by grading and sorting 
and to making or repairing boxes and trays in the course of a 
business, so as to be within the definition of “ industrial 
building ” in article 2 (2) of the Order of 1950. 

(ii) either considered alone or together with the shop 
opposite to it, the basement was not used as a “ shop” 
within the meaning of article 2 (2) of the order, as no retail 
trade was carried on in it; for it was not used for the 
reception of * goods" to be repaired, as the boxes and trays 
were not goods repaired for the purpose of sale by retail, 
and it was not used for “ any other purpose appropriate to 
a shopping area” as it came within another class of user 
in the schedule, viz., user as a light industrial building (see (i) 
above). 

(iii) the basement was not used as a “ repository ” within 
the meaning of class X of the schedule to the order since 
the main, if not the exclusive, use of the basement in winter 
was for making and repairing trays and boxes. ({1960] 
2 AIL E.R. 881.) 

QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION 
(Lord Parker, C.J., Gorman and Ashworth, JJ.) 

R. v. MINISTER OF HOUSING AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT, Ex parte CHICHESTER RURAL 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 
(28th April, 1960] 

Town and Country Planning—Purchase notice—Confirmation— 
Quashing of confirmation—Speaking decision for 
confirmation stating a sole ground—Invalidity of that 
ground—Town and Country Planning Act, 1947 (10 and 11 
Geo. 6, c. 5i), s 19 (1) (a). 

A piece of coastal land of about two and a half acres at 
Selsey was subject to considerable erosion, and a large sum 
of money would be required to prevent further erosion. 
There were fourteen bungalows on part of the land and the 
remainder of the land was divided into seventeen plots which 
were let as caravan sites during the summer, under temporary 
planning permissions. The owner applied for permission 
to develop the land for residentia! purposes, but the applica- 
tion was refused. The owner then served on the local 
authority a purchase notice under section 19 of the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1947. The Minister of Housing 
and Local Government confirmed the purchase notice on 
the ground that ** the land in the existing state and with the 
benefit of the temporary planning permissions . . . is of 
substantially less use and value to its owner than it would 
be if planning permission had been granted (without limitation 
as to time) for the rebuilding of the buildings . . . which 
formerly stood there and have been demolished since 
7th January, 1937." Onan application by the local authority 
for certiorari to quash the Minister’s decision :— 

Held: the sole ground stated by the Minister was not 
a valid ground for confirming the purchase notice, because 
the question, under section 19 (1) (a) of the Act of 1947, 
was whether “ the land has become incapable of reasonably 
beneficial use in its existing state,” and not whether the land 
was of less use to the owner in its present state than if 
developed and, therefore, certiorari to quash the Minister's 
decision would be granted. ({1960] 2 All E.R. 407.) 
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Court oF APPEAL 
(Lord Evershed, M.R., Pearce and Harman, L.JJ.) 
WALLS vy. PEAK (VALUATION OFFICER) 
(25th March, 1960] 

Rating—** Dwelling-house let singly for 
residential purposes—-Whether used for purposes of 
private dwelling or private dwellings—Whether “ sub- 
stantially . . whole of the available accommodation... 
used for . . . lettings *—Valuation for Rating Act, 1953 
(1 and 2 Eliz. 2, c. 42), s. 3 (2). 

The Valuation for Rating Act, 1953, by section 3 (2) 
provides that a hereditament used for the letting of rooms 
singly for residential purposes shall be deemed not to be used 
for the purposes of a private dwelling or private dwellings 
(and, therefore, by sub-section (1) not used as a ‘dwelling- 
house ”’) if “the whole, or substantially the whole, of the 
available accommodation is used for such lettings; ... 
‘the available accommodation’ means so much of the 
accommodation in the hereditament . . . as is suitable for 
being used for the letting of rooms singly for residential 
purposes.” 

A ratepayer appealed against the assessment as a flatlet 
house of a hereditament containing 17 rooms of which seven 
were let singly for residential purposes. Four other rooms 
were suitable for letting but were retained for use by the 
ratepayer and his family. The Lands Tribunal confirmed 
the assessment, holding that in order to discover how much 
accommodation was “ available ” for letting there had to be 
excluded any rooms suitable for letting which were required 
for use by the ratepayer and his family. Accordingly, the 
tribunal decided that the whole of the “ available 
accommodation ” was let singly for residential purposes. 
The ratepayer appealed. 

Held : that on the true construction of section 3 (2), the 
“available accommodation ” meant all those rooms which 
were suitable for being used for single lettings, irrespective 
of actual user by the ratepayer and his family. Applying 
that test, substantially the whole of the available accom- 
modation was not used for the lettings indicated, and therefore 
the premises should be valued as a dwelling-house. 

Decision of Lands Tribunal reversed. ({1960] 2 W.L.R. 841) 


House oF Lorps 
(Viscount Kilmuir, L.C., Lord Reid, Lord Radcliffe, Lord 
Cohen and Lord Keith of Avonholm) 
ARBUCKLE SMITH & CO., LTD. v. GREENOCK 
CORPORATION 
(18th, 19th January and 18th February, 1960] 
Rates—Rateable occupation—Alterations preparatory to 
intended use—Purchase of warehouse premises for use as 
a bonded store—Alterations to premises—No use of 
premises as bonded store until after alterations were 
completed—-Whether premises “ unoccupied” during 
period of alteration—Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1947 (10 and 11 Geo. 6, c. 43), s. 243 (1) as amended by 
Valuation and Rating (Scotland) Act, 1956 (4 and 5 Eliz. 2, 
c. 60), s. 44, Sch. 7, Part 3, s. 379 (1). 

The appellants bought warehouse premises, with possession 
on Ist March, 1957, for use as a bonded store for spirits. 
The premises could not be so used without the approval of 
the Commissioners of Customs and Excise. During the 
year from Whitsunday, 1957, to Whitsunday, 1958, alterations 
of the premises to comply with the commissioners’ require- 
ments were carried out. Provisional approval was granted 
by the commissioners on 13th June, 1958, being a date after 
Whitsunday, 1958, and the appellants then began to use the 
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premises as a bonded store. By the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1947, section 243 (1), as amended, rates were 
not payable in respect of the premises if they were unoccupied 
throughout the whole of the year from Whitsunday to 
Whitsunday. ‘“* Unoccupied”’ was not defined, but by 
section 379 (1) of the Act of 1947, * occupier ” meant a person 
in the actual occupation of the land. 

Held : the appellants were not in rateable occupation of 
the premises during the year in question because their use 
for the purpose of effecting alterations was a preparing of 
them for future occupation but was not occupation for the 
purpose for which they were bought. 

Commercial Bank of Scotland vy. Glasgow Corporation 
((1925), S.L.T. (Sh. Ct.) 142) and Co-operative Permanent 
Building Society v. Pinkerton (18th June, 1958), unreported) 
overruled. 

Hackney Borough Council v. Metropolitan Asylums Board 
({1924], 131 L.T. 136) considered. 

Appeal allowed. ({1960] 1 All E.R. 568.) 


Privy COUNCIL 
(Lord Tucker, Lord Jenkins and Lord Morris of Borth-y-Gest) 
GHANA COMMERCIAL BANK vy. CHANDIRAM 
AND ANOTHER 
(10th, 11th, 12th May and 20th June, 1960.] 


Mortgage—Equitable mortgage—Equitable mortgagee paid off 


by subsequent lender—Presumption of intention to keep 
equitable mortgage alive—Whether presumption negatived 
by taking of an invalid legal mortgage. 

In July, 1954, H., who was the owner of certain property 
in Accra, created an equitable mortgage on it in favour of 
his bankers, the B. bank, by deposit of title deeds. On 
4th September, 1954, the title deeds to the property were, 
with the permission of the B. bank, sent to the G. bank, 
which bank undertook to hold them on behalf of the B. bank. 
On 24th September, 1954, a writ of fi. fa. for the attachment 
of the property was issued under the Ghana Supreme Court 
(Civil Procedure) Rules, 1954, Order 43, at the instance of 
one M.D.B., who had, in July, 1954, obtained a judgment 
against H. The order prohibited H. from alienating the 
property by sale, gift or in any other way, and all persons 
were thereby prohibited from receiving the property by 
purchase, gift or otherwise. On 27th October, 1954, H. 
executed a legal mortgage on the property in favour of the 
G. bank, by which, inter alia, he conveyed the property to 
the G. bank, its successors and assigns for ever, subject to 
a proviso for redemption, and the mortgage provided that it 
was not to prejudice or affect the security created by any 
deposit which might already have been made with the 
G. bank of the deeds relating to the property. On the same 
day, the G. bank paid to the B. bank the sum owing to the 
B. bank on the security of the equitable mortgage of July, 
1954, retaining in their custody the deeds which they held on 
behalf of the B. bank. In November, 1954, H. let the 
property to M. (hereinafter called “the tenant”) on a 
monthly tenancy. On 16th April, 1955, the property was 
sold, as a consequence of the attachment of 24th September, 
1954, to a purchaser, C. At that date the tenant was still in 
occupation of the property. On 25th July, 1955, the G. bank’s 
solicitor wrote to the tenant, stating that the legal estate in 
the property was vested in the G. bank under and by virtue 
of the legal mortgage of 27th October, 1954, and requiring 
the tenant to pay all rent which was then or should thereafter 
become payable in respect of the property to the G. bank. 
On 28th July, 1955, the purchaser’s attorney wrote to the 
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tenant informing him of the sale of the property to the 
purchaser on 16th April, 1955, and requiring him as from 
that date to pay the monthly rent in respect of the property 
to the attorney. On 13th August, 1955, the tenant wrote to 
the purchaser’s attorney to the effect that he was paying to 
the G. bank in accordance with their instructions all rents 
accruing in respect of the property. By the Ghana Supreme 
Court (Civil Procedure) Rules, 1954, Order 43, rule 11, after 
any attachment had been made, any alienation without the 
leave of the court of the property attached was null and void. 
In an action by the purchaser against the G. bank and the 
tenant for, inter alia, a declaration of his title of ownership 
to the premises :— 

Held: the purchaser was absolutely entitled to the 
premises, subject to the equitable mortgage of July, 1954, 
since :— 

(i) a purchaser of property under the execution of 
a writ of fi. fa. stepped into the shoes of the judgment 
debtor by purchasing no more than the “ estate ” of the 
judgment debtor therein and, therefore, the attachment 
of 25th September, 1954, took effect subject to the 
interest of the B. bank as equitable mortgagees ; 

(ii) the presumed intention of the G. bank on paying 
to the B. bank on 27th October, 1954, the amount 
secured by the equitable mortgage of July, 1954, was to 
keep that mortgage alive for the benefit of the G. bank 
until replaced by an effective legal mortgage, and, as 
the legal mortgag2 of 27th October, 1954, was null and 
void by virtue of the Ghana Supreme Court (Civil 
Procedure) Rules, 1954, Order 43, rule 11, the prior 
equitable mortgage of July, 1954, continued on foot 
for the benefit of the G. bank conferring the same 
priority for the amount thereby secured as had theretofore 
been enjoyed by the B. bank. 

Dicta of Warrington, J., in Butler v. Rice ({1910] 2 Ch. at 
pp. 282, 283) approved. 

Appeal allowed. ({1960] 2 All E.R. 865.) 


CHANCERY DIVISION 
(Cross, J.) 
TAYLOR vy. ELLIS AND ANOTHER 

(9th and 10th February, 1960] 
Mortgage—Possession of mortgaged property—Mortgagor not 
in occupation—Power of leasing only with consent in 
writing of mortgagee—Tenancy granted by mortgagor— 
No evidence of consent in writing—Mortgagee having 
knowledge of tenancy—Mortgagee going without interest 
for many years—Whether mortgagee entitled to recover 
possession against tenant as trespasser—Law of Property 

Act, 1925 (15 and 16 Geo. 5, c. 20) s. 99. 

A mortgage dated 27th October, 1924, provided that no 
lease of the property or any part of it made by the borrowers 
during the continuance of the security should have effect 
by force or virtue of section 18 of the Conveyancing and 
Law of Property Act, 1881, unless the lender “ shall consent 
thereto in writing.” On 19th September, 1940, the surviving 
mortgagor granted a tenancy, determinable by one month’s 
notice on either side, to H. The surviving mortgagor died 
in 1943. Up to 5th October, 1950, interest was duly paid 
under the mortgage but not after that date. The mortgagee 
died on 21st July, 1957, having had knowledge of the tenancy 
and having allowed the tenant to remain in possession. 
There was no evidence whether written consent to the 
tenancy had ever been given. The plaintiff, the executrix 
of the mortgagee, took proceedings for possession. 
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Held: the plaintiff (as mortgagee) was entitled to 
possession because— 
(i) the onus of proving written consent to the tenancy 
lay on the tenant, who could not discharge it, and 
(ii) knowledge by the mortgagee of the tenant’s 
occupation of the property and the fact that the 
mortgagee had refrained from taking possession himself 
for many years did not preclude the mortgagee from 
treating the tenant as a trespasser when the mortgagee 
chose to do so, neither did the mere fact that for some 
years the mortgagee had been content to go without 
interest. ({1960] 1 All E.R. 549.) 


QuEEN’s BENCH DIVISION 
(Lord Parker, C.J., Donovan and Davies, JJ.) 
EVANS v. ROPER 
[19th May, 1960] 


Agriculture—Agricultural holding—Notice to quit—Desirable 
in the interests of sound management of the estate—Land 
to be taken from one farm on the estate and added to 
another— Whole estate to be considered—Whether relevant 
that tenant of farm from which land taken would suffer— 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948 (11 and 12 Geo. 6, c. 63), 
s. 25 (1) (6), as amended by the Agriculture Act, 1958 
(6 and 7 Eliz. 2, c. 71), s. 3 (1) (2). 

The landlord of agricultural land which included the 
B. farm and the H. farm (farmed by different tenants) desired 
to subtract some fifty-four acres from the B. farm and add 
it to the H. farm. The landlord gave the tenant of B. farm 
notice to quit the fifty-four acres and applied to the 
Agricultural Land Tribunal for their consent to the operation 
of the notice to quit under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
Act, 1948, section 25 (1) (b) as amended by the Agriculture 
Act, 1958, section 3, viz., on the ground that the carrying 
out of the notice was desirable in the interests of sound 
management of the estate of which the land formed part. 
The tribunal refused consent on the ground that they were 
not satisfied that the transfer of the fifty-four acres had been 
proved to be in the interest of sound management of the 
estate, basing that conclusion on a finding, among others, 
that the tenant of B. farm had over the years brought the 
B. farm to a high state of productivity and that to take away 
the fifty-four acres might well adversely affect his farming 
and the production from and state of the fifty-four acres. 
By the proviso to section 25 (1) the tribunal were bound to 
withhold consent if it appeared to them that a fair and 
reasonable landlord would not insist on possession, but they 
did not decide the case under this proviso. On appeal :— 

Held : (i) in considering whether they were satisfied 
of the ground enacted in section 25 (1) (b) of the Act of 1948, 
the tribunal ought to consider what the effect of the transfer 
would be on the whole estate, not only on H. farm but also 
on B. farm and on any other part of the landlord's estate, 
and were entitled to consider the production from, and state 
of, the fifty-four acres ; but 

(ii) they were not entitled, however, to take into account 
that the tenant of the B. farm would himself suffer, although 
that might be considered in deciding whether or not to 
withhold consent under the proviso to section 25 (1), and 
as they had in fact taken this consideration into account for 
their decision under section 25(1)(6),and not for the purposes 
of the proviso to section 25 (1), the case would be remitted 
to them to reconsider their decision. 

Appeal allowed. ((1960] 2 All E.R. 507.) 
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CHANCERY DIVISION 
(Cross, J.) 
LONGMUIR vy. KEW 
(28th June, 1960] 

Option — Purchase — Option to purchase freehold—Tenant’s 
option conferred by tenancy agreement to purchase “ at 
any time” at fixed price—Term of tenancy agreement 
a five years’ term—Property becoming subject to Rent 
Restriction Acts after date of agreement-——Tenant 
holding over as statutory tenant—Exercise of option while 
statutory tenant—Validity. 

By an agreement dated 26th May, 1939, the landlord let 
certain premises to the tenant for the term of five years from 
Ist June, 1939, at the rent of £52 per annum exclusive, and 
it was agreed that the tenant should have the right of option 
to purchase the freehold “at any time at £675.” On 
26th May, 1939, the premises were not within the Rent 
Restrictions Acts, but became subject to the Acts later in 
1939 by virtue of the Rent and Mortgage Interest Restrictions 
Act, 1939. After the term of five years had expired on 
3lst May, 1944, the tenant remained in possession as a 
statutory tenant under the Rent Restrictions Acts and was 
still in possession when, on 6th June, 1959, notice in writing 
was given to the landlord on the tenant’s behalf of his 
intention to exercise the option. On the question of the 
validity of the purported exercise of the option :-— 

Held: on the true construction of the agreement of 
26th May, 1939, the words “ at any time” in the option to 
purchase meant at any time during the currency of the 
tenancy created by the agreement, and, therefore, the 
purported exercise of the right of option after the expiration 
of the original term of five years was invalid. 

Rider v. Ford ({1923) All E.R. Rep. 562) distinguished. 
({1960] 3 All E.R. 26.) 


Court OF APPEAL 
(Sellers, Pearce and Devlin, L.JJ.) 
CHING GARAGE, LTD. v. CHINGFORD 
CORPORATION 
[30th June, and Ist, 4th July, 1960] 

Highway—Access—Proposed erection of raised paving on 
access to garage—Refuge in the nature of a footway— 
Refuge in highway but not in carriageway—Highway 
authority's statutory powers—Highways Act, 1959 (7 and 8 

Eliz. 2, c. 25), s. 67 (1), (2), (3), s. 68 (1), s. 85 (1), (3). 
In 1932 the owners of a garage, set back on the south-west 
corner of an intersection of two highways, carried out works 
of access to the north-south highway in accordance with 
permission granted under section 18 of the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1907. The works comprised both the 
construction of a 30-foot wide way (double that width at the 
carriageway of the highway) giving access across the verge 
and footpath of the highway to the carriageway and the 
construction of a way of similar width (much wider at the 
carriageway) also across the verge and footpath to the curve 
of the road at the corner. The highway authority proposed 
to erect for the safety of pedestrians crossing the highway a 
pear-shaped island structure, which was called a street 
refuge, 20 feet long, 15 feet wide at its widest, and 4 inches 
deep, in the centre of the access way at the corner, leaving 
two wide means of access to the garage on either side. This 
structure would be in the position where formerly the footpath 
ran; it would not be on the carriageway. The highway 
authority had not invoked their powers under the town and 
country planning legislation, but relied on their powers of 
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constructing places of refuge under section 68, and footways 
and raised pavings under section 67 of the Highways Act, 
1959. Of these enactments section 67 alone gave a right to 
compensation. 

Held: (i) the highway authority had power to erect the 
structure under section 67 of the Act of 1959, because— 

(a) It was a “ raised paving” “ in a highway ” com- 
prising a carriageway for “ safeguarding persons using 
the highway”? within sub-section (2) and discharged 
the authority’s duty to provide a footway under 
sub-section (1), and 

(b) it was an alteration of the footway over which the 
access had been made in 1932 within sub-section (3), and 

(c) section 85 (sub-section (3) (d) of which might 
prohibit putting up a structure which might obstruct a 
means of access formed before Ist July, 1948) did not 
apply, since it was directed to means of access to the 
highway, not to the carriageway, and the proposed 
Structure would not prevent access to the highway, and 

(d) the fact that the proposed structure had been 
called a street refuge did not prevent its being a footway 
or an altered footway within section 67 (1) and (3), 
and the highway authority were not confined to 
section 68. 

(ii) there was no power to erect the structure under 
section 68, since that section authorised the provision of a 
place of refuge only in the public carriageway, and the 
proposed structure was to be erected in the footway over 
which the access had been constructed in 1932. 

Judgment of Lord Parker, C.J. ({1959] 3 All E.R. 175) 
reversed on provisions of the Highways Act, 1959, coming into 
operation after the date of his judgment. ([{1960) 3 All E.R. 
79.) 


QuEEN’s BENCH DrvIsiION 
(Lord Parker, C.J., Byrne and Donovan, JJ.) 

R. v. AGRICULTURAL LAND TRIBUNAL FOR THE 
SOUTH EASTERN AREA, Ex parte BRACEY 
(26th May, 1960] 

Certiorari—Error of law not appearing on face of record— 
Tribunal acting within its jurisdiction—Evidence wrongly 
admitted—Whether evidence to show error admissible. 

Where an inferior tribunal acting within its jurisdiction 
makes an error of law (e.g., in acting on no evidence or in 
acting on evidence which ought to have been rejected or in 
failing to take into consideration evidence which ought to 
have been considered), certiorari cannot be granted to quash 
the decision of the tribunal for that error of law unless the 
error appears on the face of the record, and the court, on 
application for certiorari, is not entitled to look behind the 
record or to receive evidence for that purpose. 

R. v. Nat Bell Liquors, Ltd. ({1922] 2 A.C. 128) and 
R. v. Paddington and St. Marylebone Furnished Houses Rent 
Tribunal, Ex parte Kendal Hotels, Ltd. ({1947] 1 All E.R. 448) 
followed ; dictum of Lord Goddard, C.J., in R. v. Fulham, 
Hammersmith and Kensington Rent Tribunal, Ex parte 
Hierowski ({1953] 2 All E.R. at p. 6) not followed. 

The reasons given by an agricultural land tribunal for their 
decision to consent to the operation of a notice to quit 
referred to an admission in evidence by the tenant that he 
had had abortive negotiations with the landlord for the 
surrender of the land to which the notice applied. %r 
application by the tenant for certiorari to quash this decision, 
the tenant contended that, as the negotiations had been 
without prejudice, the evidence as to them had been wrongly 
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admitted and they should not have been taken into con- 
sideration. The fact that the negotiations had been without 
prejudice did not appear in the reasons given by the tribunal, 
or in any other part of the record, but the tenant filed affidavit 
evidence to this effect. 

Held : as the tribunal was acting within its jurisdiction, 
and as the error alleged was one of law and did not appear 
on the record, the court could not look at the affidavit 
evidence and must refuse certiorari. ({1960] 2 All E.R.518.) 


CHANCERY DIVISION 
(Buckley, J.) 
A. E. FARR, LTD. v. MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 
(26th, 27th May, and 22nd June, 1960] 

Building Contract—Road construction— Reference of dispute 
to arbitration—Refusal by engineer to certify for payment 
for particular excavation before completion of the works— 
Whether dispute was one as to the withholding by the 
engineer of any certificate—lInstitution of Civil Engineers’ 
General Conditions of Contract (4th Edn.), cl. 66. 

By a contract dated 9th September, 1958, the plaintiff 
agreed with the defendant to carry out civil engineering works 
connected with the construction of an underpass on the 
London-Fishguard Trunk Road. The contract incorpor- 
ated, inter alia, the Institution of Civil Engineers’ General 
Conditions of Contract (4th Edn.). Clause 66 thereof 
provided that any dispute or difference which arose between 
the parties should be settled by the engineer appointed under 
the contract and if either party were dissatisfied with his 
decision such party might require the dispute to be referred 
to an arbitrator—* Such reference except as to the with- 
holding by the engineer of any certificate or the withholding 
of any portion of the retention money under clause 60 
hereof to which the contractor claims to be entitled or as to 
the exercise of the engineer’s power to give a certificate under 
clause 63 (1) hereof shall not be opened until after the 
completion or alleged completion of the works unless with 
the written consent of the employer and the contractor.” 
To enable a retaining wall to be built a trench was dug along 
the line of the wall of a width sufficient to contain the wall 
and to allow working space. Excavation for the structure 
was to be paid for (under clause 16) on the basis of cubic 
capacity of the structure but“. . . any additional excavation 
which may be required for working space, etc., will be paid 
for under separate items,” the measurement being by the 
area of the sides of the additional excavation. The plaintiff 
claimed to be paid during the currency of the contract for 
excavating working space, and the engineer rejected the 
claim, intimating that it could be submitted after completion 
of the works. The plaintiff gave notice requiring the claim 
to be referred to arbitration under clause 66. 

Held: the reference claimed by the plaintiff was “ as to 
the withholding by the engineer of any certificate " within the 
exception in clause 66 (and therefore should not be postponed 
until after completion of the works) because, on the true 
construction of the contract~- 

(i) the words “ under clause 60 thereof ” in the excep- 
tion in clause 66 of the general conditions did not qualify 
the prior words “ the withholding by the engineer of 
any certificate,” which latter words were accordingly 
unrestricted by their context, and 

(ii) any dispute or difference which related to some- 
thing in consequence of which a certificate that in one 
view ought to have been given was refused was a dispute 
or difference as to the withholding of that certificate. 

({1960] 3 All E.R. 88.) 
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CHANCERY DivisSION 
(Buckley, J.) 


DIAMOND y. CAMPBELL-JONES AND OTHERS 


(19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 26th, 27th January, and 4th February, 
1960] 


Sale of Land — Contract — Breach — Damages — Measure — 
Repudiation of contract by vendor—Intention of purchaser 
to convert property—Purchaser a dealer in real estate— 
Whether knowledge of these matters to be imputed to 
vendor. 


In July, 1956, the defendants agreed to sell to the plaintiff 
for £6,000 a leasehold interest for a term expiring in the 
year 2003 in property in Mayfair comprising a basement and 
ground floor and four upper floors. The agreement was 
expressed to be subject to and with the benefit of a contract 
for the grant of a new lease, which contract required works of 
conversion of the property into ground-floor office accom- 
modation and residential maisonettes above to be carried 
out by the lessee. The agreement also stated that the permitted 
use for the purposes of the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947, was that stated in a letter by which permission was 
given for office use of the ground floor until a date in 1970 
and from which it appeared that permission for multiple 
residential use of the rest of the premises would probably be 
given if requested. The defendants repudiated the contract 
and an inquiry as to damages was ordered. The plaintiff 
contended that the proper measure of damages was the 
profit that he would have realised if he had converted the 
upper floors into maisonettes and the ground floor into 
offices, and if he had disposed of the premises when so 
converted. The plaintiff was a dealer in real property, but 
it was neither pleaded nor shown in evidence that the 
defendants knew what his occupation was or that he intended 
to carry Out a conversion of the premises. The market value 
of the property at the date of the breach of contract, without 
having been converted, substantially exceeded £6,000. 


Held: (i) the plaintiff was not entitled to damages 
measured by reference to the profit obtainable by converting 
the property, because special circumstances were necessary 
to justify imputing to a vendor of land knowledge that the 
purchaser intended to use it in a particular manner, and the 
mere facts that the property was ripe for conversion and that 
everyone recognised this were not sufficient to impute to the 
defendants knowledge that the plaintiff intended to convert 
the property for profit ; therefore, the damages should be 
assessed by reference to the difference between the purchase 
price and the market value at the date of the breach of 
contract. 


Dictum of Lord Wright in Monarch S.S. Co., Ltd. v. 
Karlshamns Oljefabriker (A.B.) ({1949] 1 All E.R. at p. 14) 
considered. 


Dictum of the Court of Appeal in Victoria Laundry 
(Windsor), Ltd. v. Newman Industries, Ltd. ({1949] 1 All E.R. 
at p. 1003) explained. 


(ii) since the damages recovered by the plaintiff were liable 
to attract income tax as part of the profits or gains of his 
business, he should be awarded a gross sum in damages 
(equal to the excess of the market value over the purchase 
price at the relevant date), not merely a net sum equivalent 
to the profit remaining after deduction of income tax. 


British Transport Commission v. Gourley ({1955] 3 All E.R. 
796) distinguished. ({1960] 1 All E.R. 584.) 
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Court OF APPEAL 
(Lord Evershed, M.R., Ormerod and Devlin, L.JJ.) 
COMMISSIONERS OF CROWN LANDS v. PAGE 
[10th, 11th May and 2nd June, 1960] 

Landlord and Tenant—Eviction—Characteristics of act of 
eviction—Crown lease—Covenant for quiet enjoyment 
implied—Extent of covenant in relation to acts done in 
performance of Crown's executive duty—Requisition by 
Crown under Defence (General) Regulations, 1939, reg. 51. 

In 1937 the Commissioners of Crown Lands granted 
a lease for a term of twenty-five years which in 1939 was 
assigned to the tenants. The premises were requisitioned in 
1945 by the Ministry of Works on behalf of the Crown 
in exercise of the powers conferred by the Defence (General) 
Regulations, 1939, regulation 51, and were retained in 
requisition until 1955. From the date of the requisition no 
rent was paid by the tenant, and the Crown claimed arrears 
of rent accrued within the period allowed by the Limitation 
Act, 1939. The lease contained no express covenant for 
quiet enjoyment. 

Held : the requisitioning of the premises did not constitute 
an eviction of the tenant so as to disentitle the Crown to 
rent because— 

(i) (per Lord Evershed, M.R., Ormerod, L.J., con- 
curring) in order to constitute an eviction at law a land- 
lord’s act must have the characteristics of permanence, 
of having been done with an intention of depriving the 
tenant of the enjoyment of the property demised, and 
of wrongfulness in the present case (a) the intention 
attributable to the Crown in requisitioning the property 
under statutory powers and in performance of executive 
duty was not such an intention as characterised an 
eviction, particularly as compensation was payable for 
the requisition, and (5) the act of requisition under 
statutory powers lacked the element of wrongfulness, 
particularly as no covenant on the part of the Crown to 
refrain from exercising statutory powers would be 
implied in the lease. 

(ii) (per Devlin, L.J.) : an act which would amount to 
an eviction by the Crown would also amount to a funda- 
mental breach of the implied covenant for quiet 
enjoyment, and there had been no act which amounted 
to that, since any covenant on the part of the Crown for 
quiet enjoyment that might be implied in the lease would 
exclude acts done for a general executive purpose in 
the national interest, such as an act of requisition under 
statutory powers or under the royal prerogative. ({1960] 
2 All E.R. 726.) 


QUEEN’S BENCH Division 
(Paull, J.) 
GARDNER vy. BLAXILL AND ANOTHER 
(2nd, 3rd and 9th, May, 1960] 

Option—Renewal of lease—Option of “ continuing for an 

extension of seven or fourteen years *°—Option exercisable 

providing tenant had ** reasonably ” fulfilled his covenants 

—Whether option exercised by tenant’s conduct in 

remaining in occupation after expiry of original term and 

paying rent reserved by lease—Whether, if tenant in 

breach of covenant to repair, option exercisable. 

By a lease dated 26th June, 1947, premises were demised 
for a term of seven years from 24th June, 1947, at a yearly 
rent of £80 payable quarterly in advance, and the tenant 
covenanted to keep the premises in good and substantial 
repair during the term. The lease contained the following 
words : “ Provided that the tenant has reasonably fulfilled 
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the covenants [of the lease] he has the option of continuing 
for an extension of seven or fourteen years.” After the 
term demised by the lease had expired on 24th June, 1954, 
the tenant, who had forgotten about the option, stayed on 
in the premises and duly paid the next quarter’s rent to the 
landlords ; the landlords, who also probably had forgotten 
about the option, accepted the rent. Thereafter, the land- 
iords accepted from the tenant from quarter to quarter the 
rent reserved by the lease dated 1947, and the tenant con- 
tinued to occupy the premises. In 1957 a dispute arose 
between the parties when the landlords asked for more rent, 
and in February, 1958, the tenant without prejudice to his 
contention that the option had been exercised by conduct 
gave notice in writing exercising the option. 
Held : the option had been validly exercised by conduct 
because :— 
(i) on the true construction of the option it was an 
option to extend the lease for a term of fourteen years 
with a break at seven years so that the term was 
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sufficiently certain, and 
(ii) no notice was necessary for the exercise of the 
option and, on acceptance of rent paid by the tenant 
for the quarter next following the expiry of the original 
term demised, the option was exercised unless there 
were facts showing the contrary (which there were not), 
(iii) by accepting that quarter’s rent the landlords 
waived their right under the proviso in the option to 
object on the ground that the tenant had not reasonably 
fulfilled the covenants for repair. 
Hersey v. Giblett ({1854] 18 Beav. 174) followed on (i) above. 
Per Curiam : the word “ reasonably ™ [in the proviso] . . . 
meant that the tenant could exercise his option provided that 
he behaved during the tenancy in a way which a reasonably 
minded tenant might well behave and, while at the time of 
the notice exercising the option [in 1958] the tenant was in 
breach of his covenant to repair, yet he had reasonably 
fulfilled the condition on which he could exercise the option. 
({1960] 2 All E.R. 457.) 


Li brary Notices 


BINDING *“ THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR ” 


Members wishing to have volume 92 of The Chartered 
Surveyor bound should send it to The Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Limited, Printing Works, Barbauld Street, Warring- 
ton, Lancs., accompanied by a remittance for 7s. 6d. 

To enable the binders to handle the work expeditiously 
members are asked to send their sets during the week ending 
26th November, 1960. Sets of earlier volumes of The 
Chartered Surveyor (not the Journal or Transactions) can also 
be dealt with at that time. 

The binders will have a supply of indexes. 

REVIEWS 
The Coastruction of Buildings 
By R. Barry, A.R.1.B.A. Published and presented by 
Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Son, Ltd., 26, Old 
Brompton Road, London, S.W.7. Vol. I, 1958, 18s. 
Vol. H, 1960, 20s. 

One of the most important contributions to the develop- 
ment of literature on building construction was the publication 
of the original notes on the subject by Rivington in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. Succeeding years have seen 
the introduction of a large number of new books on the 
subject and subsequent revisions. When examining the 
present contribution by Mr. R. Barry, it seems appropriate to 
consider what improvement has taken place in the presenta- 
tion of the subject through the years. 

The authors of books on construction are bound to observe 
a certain amount of basic similarity in approach and in 
particular so far as it concerns the description of the standard 
constructional details and their variants. 

A book on elementary construction must be written with 
the student in mind, and present illustrations in a manner 
which will both explain the details of the construction, and 
leave the student in the possession of proper information for 
the preparation of intelligent orthographic drawings. 

In the case of the student preparing for examinations, his 
principal need is to present this information in such a form 
that he will satisfy the examiner in technical subjects that he 
fully understands what he is illustrating. For this reason 
one can trace a progressive improvement in the presentation 
of illustrations in books on building construction. 


When the present series, of which the book under review is 
Volume II, was first published in 1958, readers noted the 
high quality of the illustrations, particularly those dealing 
with brickwork, but it was noteworthy that the modern 
tendency to include a very large proportion of isometric 
drawings, whilst adding clarity to the text, tended to diminish 
the ultimate practical value of the work. This feature is 
much accentuated in the present volume. Pictorial presenta- 
tion is an excellent basis for teaching the subject of building 
construction, but in the writer’s experience should be 
supplemented with careful orthographic drawings. 

Apart from this general criticism, the subject has been well 
handled in the text, although a more detailed description of 
the contents and the incidence of the sections studied under 
the various headings would have been helpful. For example, 
in the range of windows covered, a description of the evolution 
from the early type down to the modern metal window and 
modern variants of the old timber-framed windows, would 
have made for easier reading. 

The isometric illustrations are clear and the orthographic 
drawings where they occur are adequate, although the 
addition of more dimensions would add considerably to the 
technical value of the publication. 

J. F.S. 


Architectural Draughtsmanship 
By A. Stanley Barnes, Dipl. Arch. (Liverpool), F.R.1.B.A., 
and P. E. Cleator. Published and presented by Leonard 
Hill (Books,) Limited, 9, Eden Street, London, N.W.1. 
1960. Price 25s. 

The introduction to this book says that its aim is to provide 
students with information to prepare testimonies of study 
for submission for examinations of the R.1.B.A., specifically 
mentioning the first of the three groups. The authors have 
certainly fulfilled in quite an attractive manner what they 
set out to do. 

The text is written in an easy flowing style readily readable 
and digestible. The chapters cover all that is necessary in 
architectural draughtsmanship commencing with notes on 
the profession and regulations of the R.LB.A., passing 
through a description of drawing instruments and equipment, 
architectural geometry, introduction of projections, elements 
of sciagraphy to freehand drawing. 
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The authors point out the advantages of standard practice 
in the preparation of drawings and give in detail examples of 
standard layout for these together with the British Standards 
Institution recommendations for the representation of 
materials. 

Also shown is a method of folding drawings correctly for 
easy filing or despatch, a small detail perhaps but, if followed, 
a great saver of time and temper. 

The chapters on architectural geometry, perspective, 
sciagraphy and lettering are well illustrated by numerous 
drawings, clear and easy to follow. 

The latter part of the book contains many varied and 
beautifully printed illustrations. These include reproductions 
of drawings by Rembrandt and Inigo Jones to Sir Edwin L. 
Lutyens of modern days. It is interesting to see included in 
the illustrations a pen drawing by H. Ricardo (1887) showing 
offices at 8, Great George Street, Westminster. 

There are also included in the illustrations copies of 
testimonies submitted by architectural students for their 
R.I.B.A. Examinations. 

M. P. C. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


A Guide to Compulsory Purchase and Compensation 
By R. D. Stewart-Brown, M.A., 4th edition. Published 
and presented by Messrs. Sweet and Maxwell, Ltd., 
11, New Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 1960. Price 25s. 
This concise guide has been revised to include the effects 
of the Town and Country Planning Act 1959. It continues 
to be recommended as an introduction to compulsory 
purchase compensation especially for students taking the 
Institution’s Final Examination. 
The Design of Sea Defence Works 
By R. B. Thorn. Published and presented by Butter- 
worths Scientific Publications, 4-5, Bell Yard, E.C.4. 
1960. 25s. 
Building Societies Year Book, 1960. 
Published by Messrs. Franey and Co., Ltd., Burgon 
Street, E.C.4, and presented by the Building Societies 
Association. 1960. 45s. 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


Winchester Consistory Court Depositions 1561-1602 
Selections edited with an introduction by Arthur J. 
Willis, F.R.1.C.s. Published and presented by the 
Editor, Hambleden, Lyminge, Folkestone, Kent. 1960. 
Price 18s. 

Mr. Willis’s selections from the deposition books at 
Winchester provide one picture of the bishop’s court during 
the reign of Elizabeth I and will be of especial interest to the 
social historian and the genealogist. 

Some entries have been transcribed in full, but the majority 
of entries are extracts in which the spelling and punctuation 
have been modernised. They are grouped under various 
subject headings : tithes and dues, defamation, testamentary 
matrimonial, disciplinary and miscellaneous. 


The Agricultural Landowner’s Handbook on Taxation 
Part IJ. Ninth edition revised by F. G. Holland. 
Published and presented by the Country Landowners 
Association, 24, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 
1960. Price 21s. to non-members (15s. 6d. to members 
of the Association). 

Part I of the Handbook relating to Income Tax and 
Finance Acts was published in 1955. Part II just published 
deals with rating, tithes, variable corn rents, land tax, drainage 
rates, stamp and licence duties and national insurance. 


Safe Load Tables 
Based on B.S. 449: 1959. Published jointly by the 
British Constructional Steelwork Association and the 
British Steel Makers and presented by the Association, 
Artillery House, Artillery Row, London, §.W.1. 1960. 
Price 15s. 


Formwork to concrete 
By C. K. Austin. Published and presented by the 
Cleaver-Hume Press Ltd., 31, Wright’s Lane, 
Kensington, W.8. 1960. 30s. 


Mercantile Law 
By Ranking, Spicer and Pegler. Eleventh edition by W. 
W. Bigg and R. D. Penfold. Published and presented 
by H. F. L. (Publishers), Ltd., 10, Earlham Street, 
W.C.2. 1960. 25s. 


Correspondence from Members 


PLANNING APPEALS 
Madam, 

Mr. R. B. Caws has suggested that the onus of proof in 
planning applications and appeals is on the applicant. In 
1947 the Minister said “the onus should be on the local 
authority to prove that the development was undesirable. . . . 
Unless a local authority was satisfied that a particular piece 
of development was undesirable, then their business was to 
permit it.” (Report of the National Conference, 1947, 
National Housing and Town Planning Council). 

As far as I am aware, this statement has never been refuted. 


Yours faithfully, 
CLIFFORD DANN 


Fitzroy House, Lewes, Sussex. 


N.B.—Previous correspondence on this subject was 
published in the August and October issues. 
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WORDS 
Madam, 

When considering what passes in G.C.E. at “A” jevel 
should be required of intending entrants into the profession 
in future, the Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference at 
Bangor was in general agreement that one thing which should 
be common to all chartered surveyors is the ability tocom- 
municate with others clearly by the written or spoken word 
and to convey technical matter in simple language. We 
suggested that greater importance should be attached to 
English Language and less to Mathematics. 

Sir Ernest Gowers once said ‘“* Words are an imperfect 
instrument for expressing complicated concepts with 
certainty : only mathematics can be sure of doing that.” 
Have we made the wrong decision ? 


Yours faithfully, 
G. F. PAULLEY 


Legal and General Assurance Society, Ltd., 
Aldwych House, London, W.C.2. 
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We're your Man Friday 


. WEIEN IT COMES TO FINDING THE RIGHT CONTACT BONDING ADHESIVE 


How much do you expect of an all-purpose contact ad- 
hesive? Apart from its effectiveness in fixing laminated 
sheeting and hardboard, etc., don’t you want it to be 
used on the site without complicated cramping? Don’t 
you want it to provide permanent adhesion once the two 
surfaces are joined? To be used anywhere, in all types 
of building, for kitchen fitments, shop counters, bath- 
room units, and built-in furniture? Of course you do. 
And that’s why, bearing you in mind, ‘Bostik’ Research 


has come up with ‘Bostik’ Contact Bonding Adhesive. 


One last word about ‘Bostik’ Research :If you've any problem 
to do with sealing or bonding building materials, don't 
hesitate to get in touch with us. It’s our job. We may have 
solved your problem already. And if we haven't, we'll get 
down to it right away. 


Write to ‘Bostik’ Building Advisory Department, 
B.B. Chemical Co. Ltd., Leicester. 


ALWAYS ONE USEFUL step AHEAD OStik 


word ‘gost’ is a trademark registered mn the United Kingdom and many other countries 
tured B.B. Chemical Co. Ltd. (The ‘Bostik’ Peopie), Leicester, England 
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Highway Planning 
quicker and less expensive 
with the approved 


Wild A& Stereo Plotting 


the most economic plotting 

instrument for large and 
scale mapping 

World wide success : 


Over 200 Wild A8’s have 
en their efficiency in 


7 countries 


Easy to operate, therefore very short training period Excellent quality of the 
optics, hence no fatigue of the operator Takes all sizes of vertical photographs 
without special measures up to 9 x 9”, diapositives as well as negatives *xQuick 
focal length setting from 98 to 215 mm = xAccurate correction of lens distortion by 
optical means Direct reading of elevations in feet or metres *xAcrotriangulation 
with cross levels New: Free hand movement of floating mark for faster 
orientation Electric co-ordinate printer for x, y and z can be adapted Profile 
and Cross Section Attachment available. 


For details write to: 
WILD HEERBRUGG LTD., HEERBRUGG, SWITZERLAND 


Manufacturers of Surveying Instruments, Photogrammetric Equipment, Microscopes 
and Precision Drawing Sets of Stainless Steel. 


Laborious and costly preparation of concrete for plastering 
can be avoided by the use of 


LIGHTWEIGHT BONDING 


A retarded hemi-hydrate plaster, ready-mixed with Vermiculite 
as an aggregate, this new ‘ Sirapite’ product is an effective 
bonding medium for plastering on concrete, pre-cast and 
in situ. Application may be followed by an undercoat and 
finish coat, or a finish coat only, of the appropriate ‘ Sirapite’ 
plasters. 


Lightweight Bonding is one of the range of 
‘SIRAPITE’ LIGHTWEIGHT PLASTERS 
supplied ready-mixed with Vermiculite or Perlite. They offer 


the following important advantages: con; THE GYPSUM MINES LTD 


IMPROVED THERMAL INSULATION; INCREASED FIRE RESISTANCE; 
ELIMINATION OF SHRINKAGE CRACKING; RESILIENCE under 


movement stresses; STRICT UNIFORMITY and PASE OF Kingston-on-Soar, Mountfield, Robertsbridge, 
PREPARATION. Nottingham. Sussex. 
Specify or use these modern plasters for modern buildings. Telephone: Gotham 364/5 Telephone: Robertsbridge 234 


Please ask for literature. 
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Park Lane Improvement Scheme in progress at Marble Arch, Chief Engineer, L.C.C. J. Rawlinson, C.B.E., M. Eng., M.I.0.E., M.I., Meoh., E. 


serving the metropolis 


Glazed vitrified clay pipes go down to 

serve. Naturally they are being used for 

the drains and sewers in the new Park Lane 
Improvement Scheme, now under construction. 
It is accepted amongst men responsible for city 
planning that there is no adequate substitute 
for the qualities of glazed vitrified clay pipes. 


City Engineers know that the flow of 

traffic must be disturbed to the minimum. 
They know their work will serve many 
generations. It must, therefore, be permanent: 
they use a pipe that is unaffected by 

anything encountered from within or without, 


Vitrified 
Pipes 


Visit our Stand No. 511, !4th-19th November, 1960, at the Public Works and Municipal Services Exhibition, Olympia 


For information write to The Secretary 


WATIOWAL SALT GLAZED PIPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Hanover Court, Hanover Square, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone MAYfatr 0364, 
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wooD WORM 


The Cuprinol Preservation Centre provides technical advice on 
wood preservation to architects and surveyors. Its nation-wide 
network of Authorised Cuprinol Servicing Companies gives 
expert assistance in diagnosing attacks by rot and wood-boring 
insects. They will inspect, report and estimate for remedial 
treatment, which they are fully qualified and equipped to carry 
out, working, if required, with your appointed builder. 

For information or advice on all preservation 

problems, please write, telephone or call at The 

Cuprinol Preservation Centre. 


A NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


CONSULT | 
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THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


WIMPEY 


URGENTLY REQUIRE 
BUILDING LAND 


throughout the United Kingdom 


for the development of Housing Estates 
and erection of Flats and Maisonettes. 


Please forward details to 


GEORGE WIMPEY & CO. LIMITED 
2 GROUP, HAMMERSMITH GROVE, 
LONDON, W.6. 


New & Reconditioned 


SURVEYING 
APPARATUS 


Guaranteed Levels and Theodolites from stock 


Also Land Chains, Steel and Linen Tapes, 
Surveyors’ Measuring Rods, Ranging Poles 
and Levelling Staves 
We purchase modern 3-screw THEODOLITES for cash 


Repairs carried out to all makes of Surveying Instruments 


BRUN N INGS 133 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
(HOLBORN) LTD. 


Phone: HOLBORN 4894 & 0312 Established 1922 


Contract Documents, typed, duplicated, 
and bound. 


We are Specialists. 


COPY-ART 
168, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Telephone: ViCtoria 2747 STAFF SUPPLIED 
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HP interest is too dear! 
if you pay more than 


ON NEW CARS 


ANYWHERE 


8) ON SECOND-HAND CARS 


WITHIN SO MILES OF MANCHESTER 


TO YOU—A REPUTABLE CITIZEN 
Choose your car from any established dealer 


Tell him you are arranging your own 
HP direct 


Contact us — we do the rest 


ANCHOR 


INVESTMENT CO. LTD. 


DEPT. N.E. 


Arkwright House, Parsonage, Manchester 3 


Telephone : DEAnsgate 3688 
LET ANCHOR BE A CREDIT TO YOU! 


W.G. Walker & Sons (Edinburgh) Ltd. 


DUFF STREET, EDINBURGH, I! 
Contractors for 
DACHONITE FELT ROOFING 


TAR MACADAM SURFACING FOR 
ROADWAYS — COURTYARDS — FOOTPATHS 


MASTIC ASPHALT ROOFING 


MASTIC ASPHALT JOINTLESS 
FLOORING IN BLACK OR COLOUR 


GENERAL ROOFING REPAIRS 


ESTIMATES FREE Phone 62928-9 


BUILDING 
SURVEYORS 


PLANNING 
SURVEYORS 


QUANTITY 
SURVEYORS 


For the Architect's 
Department, London 
County Council 


Applications are invited for positions ot Surveying 
Assistants, Surveyors Grade III and Surveyors Grade 
II. The department is concerned with a vast pro- 
gramme which ensures a rewarding career for 
Surveyors who are prepared to match the demands of 
exacting programmes with professional skill, vision 
and enthusiasm. 


Promotion from grade to grade is by merit, Within the 
grades the scales are flexible and individuals whose 
performance merits rapid advancement can be re- 
viewed to higher points in jthe acale in addition to 
norma! increments. 


All positions are pensionablé and, except for a small 
number of special appointments permanency is granted 
after two years satisfactory service. 


Quantities Division 

Preparation of Bills of Quantities for major Building 
works; preliminary estimating and Cost Planning; 
pricing Bills for comparison with Tenders, preparation 
and settlement of final accounts and interim valua- 
tions for major and minor contracts. 


Buliding Regulation Division and District Surveyors 
Service 

Work in connection with epplications under the 
London Building Acts and byelaws. Negotiations with 
developers and supervision of works in progress. 


Maintenance Division Modernisation and improve- 

Generai Division ment; surveys of existing 

Housing Division buildings; preparation of 
sketch schemes, working 
drawings and specifications, 
supervision of works in pro- 
gress. Jobs up to £50,000. 


Town Pianr.ing Division 
Investigation of development proposals, surveys, re- 
port writing, preparation for public enquiries. 


The London County Council on 
Rist June 1960 approved new 
salary scales as under 


Surveying Assistant 
Surveyor Grade II! 
Surveyor Grade I! 
Surveyor Grade | £1500 — £1700 
Principal Assistants £1700 — £1950 
Senior Quantity Surveyors £1750 — £2050 


Telephone, write or call for further 
particulars and application form to 
Hubert Bennett, F.R.1.B.A. Archi- 
tect to the London County Couneil, 
Room 168 (North Block), 
Westminster Bridge, 8.E.1. 
WATerloo 5000, Ext. quoting 
ref. EK/CS/2359/11. 


up to—-£950 
£830 — £1250 
£1280 — £1500 
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THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


The name 
that stands supreme 
for product 


and service 


VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE LTD. 


21-22 - OLD BAILEY - LONDON - €E.C4 
Phone: CiTy 700! 10 lines Grams: TRAVERSABLE, CENT, LONDON 


BRANCHES: BIRMINGHAM CANTERBURY EXETER EDINBURGH GLASGOW LINCOLN 
LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


INSTITUTE OF ARBITRATORS 
Founded 1915 


The Institute seeks to promote the settlement of disputes by arbitration ; to afford instruction 
in the law and practice of arbitration ; to admit qualified persons to membership and foster their 
interest ; to maintain a panel of experienced arbitrators ; and to provide a central organization in 
furtherance of its objects. 


Practice Arbitrations are arranged, often in co-operation with other professional bodies ; lecture 
meetings are held ; and examinations take place twice yearly. 


10 NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 407! 


HIRE SZERELMEY 


your SILICONE 
SURVEYING Waterproofs and Preserves all Masonry 


EQUIPMENT 


from 


Ask for 
SZERELMEY SILICONE LIQUID 
Clarkson's 


London, W.C.1, (Opposite Gray’s Inn Road . 
Phone: HOLborn 2149 ) 227 Rotherhithe New Road, London, S.E.16. 
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INSTRUMENTS LTD 


for | 
SURVEYING EQUIPMENT 


We carry an extensive stock of new surveying | 
instruments by COOKE, WATTS, | 

KERN, HALL, etc., and a wide | 

range of modern used © 


apparatus. 


Specialists in all types 

of optical scientific instru- 

ments with other departments 

for drawing equipment, photo- 
graphic and projection apparatus, 


binoculars and telescopes. 


A personal call at our showroom or a postal enquiry will 


receive the same courteous attention 


263-4 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON WC1 


HOLborn 1427 & 4004 


W. OTTWAY & CO. LTD. 


Estbd. 1640 
Manufacturers of Surveying & Photogrammetric Equipment 


New Theodolites Levels and Allied Equipment 
always available from Stock 


United Kingdom Agents for Otto Fennel 
Surveying Instruments and Accessories 


Repairs to all makes We invite your enquiries 


ORION WORKS, NORTHFIELDS AVENUE, 
EALING, W3 


Telephone: EALing 5844 


COLLEGE OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 
ST. ALBAN’S GROVE, KENSINGTON, W.8 


The College prepares for the Examinations of 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
THE CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS’ AND ESTATE AGENTS’ 
INSTITUTE 
THE CHARTERED LAND AGENTS’ SOCIETY 


and other similar bodies, and for 


THE B.Se. ATE MANAGEMENT) DEGREE OF THE 
UNIVERS: OF LONDON 


POSTAL COURSES START AT ANY TIME 
DAY CLASSES for the Degree start in October ; all other 
DAY and EVENING CLASSES start in April. 


Prospectus and full information from 


THE REGISTRAR (K) Tet : WEStern 1546 
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Alovadnain 
VITRIFIED 
PIPES 


This new method of speedy jointing now adds the great 
advantage of FLEXIBILITY to the strength and 
durability, the resistance to corrosion and all the other 
time-tested properties invariably associated with 
Doulton Vitrified Pipes. 

A specially designed rubber sleeve (rubber to British 
Standard Specification No. 2494) on the spigot forms a 
compact ring when pressed home into the socket, giving 
a pressure joint with perfect seal. Deflections of 

plus or minus 2} degrees and a ‘draw’ or linear 
displacement of }” per joint are easily accommodated. 
Drains can be laid under any conditions, tested and 
backfilled without delay. High efficiency is 

combined with low costs. 


Write for further particulars to:— 


,DOULTON VITRIFIED 
LiMiTED 


Bs 
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Dept. CS. Doulton House, Albert Embankment, London, S.E.1 
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APPOINTMENTS 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
A‘, require JUNIOR WORKERS 


competent to Work U entire 
Candidates idates must hold 


G. (Quantities) or equivalent technical 
and time off siven 


prospects. ‘with 18 days 
= @ year initially. 
Salary r from £820 (at age 26) to £975. 
born British 


ARCHITECTS AND MAINTENANCE 
SURVEYORS. Pensionabie posts for men and 
women at least 25 and under 35 on 1.1.60 (extension 
for regular Forces service, Overseas Civil Service, 
established civil service —_ , temporary Government 
A Surveyor). 


be saghntened Architects or, alter- 

for Maintenance pect posts, have 

achieved Corporate membership of R.LC.S. (Building 

Surveying Section), or have passed examinations 

for attaining Corporate 

Salary (men, London), £#30-- o 125 according to age, 

“sing to £1,300. Promotion Write Cwwil 

Service Commission, 17, North A ley Street, London, 
Wal, for form q 8/041. 


AUSTRALIA. SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE. 
perienced Takers-Off required for three-year 
contracts, £A2,000, £A2,100, £A2,200 ened con- 
siderable overtime at increased rate, us on 
completion of contract, hur 4 in @ gross salary of 
approximately £A2,500/£A3,000. Fares to Australia 
paid. Perfect working conditions in air-conditioned 
office. Extra holidays. Continuation contract may 
be obtained. Workers-up also required. Box 401, 
ome & Son, Lid., 1, Clement's Inn, London, 


IVERPOOL CHARTERED QUANTITY 
SURVEYOR has vacancies for Fellows or 
Professional Associates and for a Probationer. Five 
day week. Salaries to be arranged. Reply stating 
age and experience to Box 413, T. G. Scott & Son, 
Lid., 1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 


IRMINGHAM Well-known firm require 
experienced Qualified Assistant aged 27-340 years. 
Capable of acting without supervision, Good 
prospects for suitable man. State age, details of 
"scot and Salary required to 
Box 410, Scott & Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, 
London, w C.2 


CITY OF BULAWAYO 
(SOUTHERN RHODESIA) 

Vacancy for Valuer, City Treasurer's Dae 
ment Grade £948 x £96-~£1,332 x £72-— 
£1,620 a year. Pension Fund, Medical 
good leave conditions. Applicants must 
A.R.LCS. of AAA. For further details 
to the Council's London Agents, Davis 4 
Ltd, $254, St. Mary Axe, London, 

“3. Closing date, 30th November, 1960. 


COVENTRY CITY 


DePpaRTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE AND PLANNING 
(Quantity Survevino Division) 


Section Quantity Seoveper, Corporate Member of 
R.LCS. Scale B"’—£1,305 to £1,485 (plus approx. 
124 per cent Bon scale awaited). 

Appoinument may be made within Scale if 
appropriate. Permanent and pensionable subject to 
satisfactory medical history. 


Housing Accommodation in approved circumstances. | 
Removal loan. 
Appointed person will be in charge, under Chief | 
Quantity Surveyor, of » pre-Contract Section ous | 


with estimates, cost analyses and cost plans « 


production of Bills of Quantities for an interesting | 


programme of major City redevelopment projects, 


schools and public buildings also smalier works of | 


a varied nature 


Rroad general experience and knowledge of cost | 


planning techniques, use of element Bills and taki 
off for major works essential. Experience of CLA 


and other modern methods of construction an — 


aivantage 


and Plan Cow 
returnable 1") 14th November, 


HARTERED SURVEYOR (aged 2636) | 


with wide experience in all branches of rural 
practice required to take a per and 
tion with old-established firm of Chorrered 


1, at's Inn, London, ‘Wied 


230—CARDIFF_— Vacancy for 


A fi F 
considered.» Application in 


wn experience, and 
required sired. Seon Scott & Son, 


Details one ay: ication form from City Architect | 
1960. Coventry, | 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 
NORTHERN NIGERIA 


Re vEvons on contract for two tours each of 15-24 months 
ALIFICATIONS Pull professional 
(Land Survey Div 
. Ra comparable 


——— obtained in a country other than Great Britain. 
al survey duties, | to carry and general field 


surveys i tr photographs, and 
EMOLUMENTS : y. On an incremental scale, gross 1,140, maximum 


£2,046, entry point according to qualifications and experience. 
. Children's Abaater. £120 er pn child, £216 for two, £288 for 
three children eligible. 
. Clothing yh. ad £45 and camping equipment allowance of £40, 
on first appointmen: 
. Resettlement Geant ‘of £25 or £37 10s. Od. for each three months’ 
contract. 
5. First Class Passages for officer and wife on appointment and on leave, 
and assistance towards the cost of children’s passages. 
LEAVE : Generous home leave on full pay. 
Applicants should write to :— 


DUTIES : 


or Telephone TRAfaigar 1244. Extension 145. 


PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 
LIMITED 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Our Appointments Division has been asked to advise on the following post :— 


PROPERTY COMPANY Australia 


Our clients are the largest property company in Australia with headquarters in 
Sydney, and expansion plans which are taking their activities into the other 
States. Their principal interests are (i) individual site development, multistorey 
buildings, flats, offices, factories and shopping centres, and (ii) complete area 
redevelopment. We are seeking one or possibly two men with top level 
experience in major property development in the U.K. preferably combined 
with an A.R.IL.C.S. qualification. Initially they will be in control of several 
major projects but rapid promotion to State Managers is envisaged. Salaries 
and other benefits are substantial and will be made attractive in each individual 
case. (Ref. 8463/JCS.) 


The identity of candidates will not be revealed to our clients without their prior 
permission. 


For the convenience of clients and —e we have Regional Offices in Glasgow, 
Manchester, 


Bristol, 
should forward brief details, quoting the reference number, to :-— 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION LIMITED, 
APPOINTMENTS DIVISION 
2, ALBERT GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


! 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL sag 2! OF MELBOURNE 
| 


and Dublin but, in the first instance, applicants | 


Aagcurrect’s Department “TURESHIP IN SURVEYING 
Vacancies have arisen in the Quantities Division abo tioned 


which afford an opportunity for interesting and PP 
rewarding careers in a variety of branches of quently bate University Degree 


surveying. Applications are accordingly 
| particularly from newly-qualified surveyors to fill these 
positions which include the following types of work :— 

Junior taking off/ working up. 

Approximste estimating and assisting in cost 

an 

Pricing bills of quantities for estimates comparable 
with tenders. 

Preparation and eettinment of final accounts for 
major building including interim 
valuations. 

Measurement of minor works schedule accounts, | 


ete. 
Saleries up to £1,250 a year. 


Hubert Architec 
ERICH Hall, 8.E.1 


UANTITY SURVEYOR, young and 
wired fi 


TITY SURVEYOR, Inter-standard R. LC. S.. 


| per here propriate. in 
rite stati jence, salary required 


| Box 411, T, G. 
| London, W.C.2. 


should write stating age, qualifications and 
to the Manager (PE.1234 , Ministry of bour, 
Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. No original 
testimonials should be sent. 
The Recruitment Secretary (Overseas), 
Northern Region Recruiting Agency, 
| 
| | 
; had professional experience in Photogrammetry 
Beate) co and in some of the fields of Land Surveying, Engi eh 
cering Surveying, Geodetic and Topographical 
eh The salary will be £A1,660 to £A2,360 per annum < 
Ss according to qualifications. Superannuation is similar 2 
to_F,S.S.U, in Great Britain. 
Further be obtained from the 
cee Secretary, jation of Universities of the British Hep 
Commonwealth, 36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
close, in Australia and London, on 
| REQUIRED by National firm of Land and Estate 
Survevors a Agents, for their office in North of England 
BE write in confide giving details of experience market town, Assistant Surveyor and/or Land Agent. a 
Scott & Son. Final or Intermediate examinations. Apply pring 
Q Scott & Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 
Valuation | in Cait) fice of a firm of Chartered Quantity 
Five-day week. Reply, stating 
ee, and salary required to Box 412, 1.0. sh 
| Seott & Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2 
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NOVEMBER, 1960 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS 


Pensionable posts for men and women in : 

ADMIRALTY 

Atm MINisTRY 

Ministry OF EDUCATION 

Ministry oF 

Ministay of Housing AND LocaL 

OF AGRICULTURE 
Fiswentes ror SCOTLAND 

Department oF HEALTH FOR SCOTLAND 

Ministry oF Works 


Age at least 25 and under 35 on 1.1.60 
(extension for regular Forces service, 
i Service, established civil 
service and temporary Government service 
as Quantity Surveyor). Candidates must 
have achieved Corporate Membership 
of R.L.C.S. (Quantity Surveying Section) or 
have passed examinations necessary for 
attaining such membership. Salary (men, 
London) £820-—£1,125 according to age, 
rising to £1,300. Promotion prospects. 
Write Civil Service Commission, 17, North 
Audley Street, London, W.1, for application 
form quoting 8/63. 


AND 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Aacuirect’s 
Chartered surveyors required to fill 
Grade ll Bills of 
Quantities Section. "Teo years’ experience on 
working-up plus some experience of junior taking-off 
essential. 
Salaries within range of £950—£1,250 according 
to Form and particulars from Hubert 
R.L.B.A Architect to the Council, 
Kc County Hail, S.E.1. 


EPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
FISHERIES FOR OTLAND _ require 

Dr ao building and 

surveying experience to work in Inverness and Edin- 
bur Qualifactions: O.N. Cc. or equivalent 
q fications ; at least three years’ practical experience 
any in a Drawing Office. Salary (Edinburgh) 

(men), £580 (age 21)-—£955—slightly less in Inverness. 
Forms quoting J277/0a from Ministry of Labour, 
Scientific Register (K), 26, King Street, 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
ARCHITECT'S 


Quantity Surveying Assistants d in OD 
| Division for working-up in connection with major 
| building works. 

Salaries up to £950 a year according to experience, 
(N.B. Salaries quoted are subject to a salary 
settlement shortly to be confirmed.) 

Application form from Hubert Bennett, F.R.1.B.A., 
to the Council (EK 'CS/1554/11), County 

all, S.E.1. 


ID-ESSEX. Assistant 

busy professional . Preferably 
20 and 30 years of age. Should be capable of urine 
out Building Society surveys without supervision 
have working knowledge of current legislation, 
particularly relating to compensation. 
Intermediate examination of R.LC.S. 
Write in confidence stating age, 


driver essential. 
or C.A.1, essential. 


experience and salary required to Box 403, T. G. Scott — 


& Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2 


NORTHERN IRELAND HOUSING TRUST 
ASSISTANT QUANTITY SURVEYOR 
The Trust has a vacancy for an Assistant Quantity 
Surveyor on the salary scale £95041 ,050. 
Candidates must be Corporate Members of The 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors. 
person apr d will be req i to contribute 


to a superannuation scheme which allows for the — 


transfer of benefits in Local Government Schemes 
in suttable cases. 

Housing accommodation may be arranged 
married candidates. 

Please apply immediately, giving full details of age, 
education, qualifications and experience, including 
resent post and salary, to the General Manager, 
orthern Ireland Housing Trust, 12, Hope Street, 
Belfast 12. 

Please mark envelope 35/75, 


SURVEY ASSISTANT 
of BER by KENYA GOVERNMENT, SURVEY 
ENYA, for one tour of 36/45 months in first 
Commencing salary (including Induce- 
ment Pay) according to qualification and experience 
in scale £813 rising to £1,341 a year. Gratuity at 
rate of 134 per cent. of total salary drawn, Outfit 
allowance £40. Free passages. Liberal leave on 
full salary. Candidates must have had certified 
basic training and experience in Topographical or 
Cadastral Surveys 
Write to the Crown Agents, 4, Millbank, London, 
S.W.1. State age, name in block letters, qualifications 
and experience and quote MJC/53237 ic. 


for 


Car owner or | 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


LARGE OIL COMPANY 
requires a 
QUANTITY SURVEYOR 


for work in the Middle East. Applicants 
should be Chartered Quantity Surveyors 
with about seven years’ experience in 
all branches of the profession including 
taking-off, preparing Bills of Quantities, 
and specifications and estimates for 
Architectural and Civil Engineering Works 
of all classes and magnitude. They 
must be fully competent in site measure- 
ments and valuation of variations and 
preparation of final accounts. Gross pay 
£2,350 per annum. Annual leave with 
free Passages Fully furnished  air- 
conditioned quarters at nominal rental 
Applicants under 35 and preferably bachelors 
should write in detail quoting No. 992, to 
Box 662, c/o Charles Barker & Sons 
Limited, Gateway House, London, E.C.4, 


THE POLYTECHNIC, 
309, Regent Street, W.! 


Scnoot oF AacHitecture, Surveying 
PLANNING 


Applications are invited for the post of Grade B 
Assistant Lecturer in Surveying, duties to commence 
as soon as possible. 

Candidates must be corporate members of T' 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors and show 
had both teaching and professional experience. 

The salary scale rises to a maximum of £1,240 
annum plus Lo allowance of £38 or £51. fre 
commencing ry may include increments 
previous teaching and/or professional experience 

A form of application, which should be returned 
within two weeks of the ion of this advertise- 
ment, may rom the undersigned. 


J. B. Ricnanpson 
Director of Edvcation. 


AND Town 


Royal 
ve 


for 


THE MODEL 


Electronic Speed and Accuracy 
for Distance Measurement 


The Model “4” AGA Geodimeter is a truly portable 
version of the world’s 
Backed by 1!0 years of field experience, the 
easy-to-handle Model “4” (no electronic training 
required) is ideal for a variety of surveying tasks under 
the most extreme conditions—from rugged forest 
terrain to crowded cities, busy roads and waterways. 


instrument. 


Unequailed accuracy within ranges of 15-15,000 metres (dependent 
maximum daylight range is 1,500 metres. 


10 mm. + 5 millionths of the distance. 


* The earlier Geodimeter models “2A” and infi with maximum ranges of $0,000 and 
30,000 metres respectively are also available 


on visibility) ; 
Average error : 


Geodimeter surveying— 
the key to accurate map-making 


“4” GEODIMETER 


first * electronic-optic surveying 


4 
4 
Nee 
q 
Ey : 
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APPOINTMENTS 


(Appointments continued from page xix) 
SURVEYING ASSISTANTS | 
—— by AIR MINISTRY in 
include abstracting and 


recognised courses 
omotion and pension prospects. Five-day 
18 days paid Overseas 
lor which special allowance gran 
vk ranges from £770 (at age 26) to £925. 


for interview will be advised. 


TANGANYIKA 


supervision, all stages fon tak 
Contract will be for years in 
with return aif passage paid applicant only) ata — 
of £120 to £150 per month. oy! who need 
not necessarily be qualified own 
handwriting to Culham & Sensor.” Box 805, 
Der es Salaam, Tanganyika. 
VALUATION OFFICE, INLAND REVENU 
UIRE TEMPORARY VALUATION 
SURVE Wons in both District and Rating Offices 
throughout England and Wales. Salaries range 
from approximately £400 to £1,500 per — 
according to age, qualifications and exper 
improvers and others studying for 
examinations considered. Temporary officers are 
aded on entry, and have prospects of advancement. 
ers between certain age limits and otherwise 
eligible may for established 
and Scientific Register (J), 26, Street, 
S.W.1, quoting ref. J/ VAL. tno 403). 


XPERIENCED “ASSISTANT BUILDING | 
SURVEYOR, aged 25/35, uired for | 
Surveying Department of Architects’ Office. i 
write giving details of experience, to Beard, pean, 
Wilkins & Partners, 101, Baker Street, London, W.i. 


SOUTH- TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
D SCHOOL OF ART 
Road, Walthamstow, E.17 
are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
GRADE B in the Architecture and Bui 
ment to teach MATHEMATICS to G.C. 
Level to full-time students in the 
section. 


SURVEYOR 

wired by GOVERNMENT OF JAMAICA 
MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS AND 
WORKS on contract for a tour of 3 years in 
first instance. to 
£1,300 a year according to qualifications. Gratuity 
at rate of 20 per cent. oof total — drawn, Free 
passages. Liberal leave = full salar tes 


hold 
Photogrammetry would 


to Crown AOENTS, 

for application form = further particulars, stating 
age, name, brief details Wh ualifications and experience 
and quoting reference M3C/52786/JC. 


required by old- 
established ors in N.W. 
London. Must be qualified Po Valuations Section, 
R.LC.S., and preferably B.Sc. (Estate Management), 
and have good experience in Valuations, reports, etc. 
Must be well-educated and of good a rance. 
Responsible job with prospects and if suitable leading 
to salaried partnership. Possibility of a 
tion available for Starti 
£1,500--£2,000. Box 408, & 

1, Clement's Inn, London, wid 


years’ exper 
£A1,800 p.a. plus wore Fares 
G. Scott & 1, Clement's 
London, W C.2. 


Taker-Off with 
jence in Quantity 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


UANTITY uire men 
salary required. 
Clement's Inn, 


UTHERN BREWERY COMBINE 
a Chartered Surveyor ( 
Surveying Section) aged about 35, 
experience, inclusive of new bui w 
per annum. Box 414, 
Inn, London, W.C.2. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


Ke ications invited from qualified surveyors 
CS. or A.A.L) for three new positions of 
Grade IL in Department, 4 
from an expansion the education W, 
Persons appointed will be 
purchase 
lsory powers of all types of pr 
also senting Sand hiring of property required for 
by the education service. 


‘or 
agreement 


Appointments permanent and superannuable and 
salary scale will be £830 to £1,250 com rates 
being decided at moves rd to ex 
Particulars and form from J. oole, F. 

all, S. 


PARTNERSHIP OFFERED 


A FIRM OF CHARTERED SURVEYORS, with 
Offices in London and ¢ ovinces, have 


. Ltd., 1, t's Inn, 


the 
Box 381, Scott & Son 
W.C.2 


EADING “MIDLANDS FIRM of “Chartered 
Surveyors with wide practice has 
vacancy for Chartered Surveyor (age about 30) as 
. Partner. Box 409, T. G. Scott & Son, Litd., 
1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 


FOR SALE 


and 
r. 


serotina. 
Hall Gardens, Hall, 


Adshead Ratcliffe & Co. Ltd. 
AGA Svenska AB Gasaccumulator 
Anchor Investment Co. Ltd. 


B.B, Chemicals Ltd. 

B.I.P. Reinforced Products Ltd. 
British Sanitary Fireclay Assn. 
Brunnings (Holborn) Ltd. 
Building Centre, The 


Chadburns (Liverpool) Ltd. 
Chesterman, James & Co. Ltd. 
Clarkson, A. & Co. Ltd. 
Claughton Bros. Ltd. 

College of Estate Management 
Concrete Ltd. 

Cooke, Troughton & Simms Ltd. 
Copy-Art 

Cuprinol Ltd. 


Demolition & Construction Co. Ltd. 
Doulton Vitrified Pipes Ltd. 


Expanded Metal Co. Ltd., The 
Frankipile Co, Ltd., The 
Gallowey Protim Service, The 
Grundig (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 
Gyproc Products Ltd. 
Gypsum Mines Ltd., The 

Hall, A. H. & Bros. Ltd. 


Institute of Arbitrators, The 


ALPHABETICAL 


viii 
xix 
xv 


Newport Black 


Ottway, W. & Co. Ltd. 
Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. 


Pynford Ltd. 


Rekab Instruments Ltd. 


Spencer, Lock & Co. Ltd. 
Standardised Disinfectants Co. Ltd. 
Stanley, W. F. & Co. L 

Stramit Boards Ltd. 


Szerelmey Ltd. 


Thermacoust Ltd. 
Tuke & Bell Ltd. 


Val de Travers Ltd. 


W. G. Walker & Sons (Edinburgh) Ltd. 


Walpamur Co. Ltd. 


Wild Heerbrugg Ltd. 
Williamsons Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
Wimpey, George & Co. Ltd. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


emt John & Son Ltd. 
Development Assn. 

end & General Assurance Society 
London Brick Co. Ltd., The 
London County Council 

Longden, George & Sons Ltd. 


Mullen & Lumsden Ltd. 


National Salt Glazed Pipe Manufacturers Assn. 
Natural Asphalte Mine Owners and Manft. Council 


O.B.C. 
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USE THE BUILDING CENTRE 


for all your problems relating to building materials 
and equipment 


Write, Call or telephone 


Open—Monday to Friday, 9.30 a.m.—g§ p.m. 
Saturday, 9.30 a.m.—1 p.m. 


26 Store Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: Museum 5400—10 lines 


TAVISTOCK Public Works and 


HEODOLITE 
Type ll Civil Engineering 


Contractors 


ST. PETER’S CLOSE, 
HARTSHEAD, SHEFFIELD, 1. 


Telephone: Sheffield 26457 


kc Troughtone & Simons 


YOR. NGLANOD 


MULLEN & LUMSDEN 


LEVELS, THEODOLITES 
LIMITED ond 
Contractors and Joinery Specialists ALL SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 


41, EAGLE STREET, HOLBORN, ons 
LONDON, W.C.! A. H. HALL & BROS. LTD., 
142, Upper Street, London, N.1 
Ou 
Mussum 3705 Tal. No. 231% —PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE— 
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UNITED AFRICA HOUSE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON 
Architects : Kenneth Wakeford, Jerram and Harris 


in more than a century of uninterrupted progress John Laing and 
Son Limited have developed one of the most efficient organisations 
in the building and civil engineering world. 

To every Laing project, whether large or small, are brought the 
same comprehensive technical resources supported by meticulous 
advance planning — and generations of practical experience. The 
name of Laing means high-quality workmanship and completion in 
the shortest possible time. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 


Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA - UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA - RHODESIA 


All communications regarding Advertisements should be addressed (0 the Advertising Managers. 
THE CHARTERED SURVEY 
R OR T. G. Scott & Son, Led., 1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 
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